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MATSON JONES, 

The Albatross Mates For Life, 
SFTRI 769, CDEP 


LOKBRA, 

Army of Soundwaves, 
LCD 015, CD 


SOLEDAD BROTHERS 
The Hardest Walk, 
ALIVE 0066, 

CD/LP COLOR 


BLACK MARKET BABY 


1.At:... mt.. t RECORDS 

ACROSS FIVE APRILS, 

ATragedy In Progress (Reissue), 
IDI032, CD 


BLACK MARKET BABY, 
Coulda„..Shoulda...Woulda, 
DSR 104, CD 


TWO GALLANTS, 

The Throes, 

ALIVE 0054, 

CD/LP COLOR (NEW!) 


LUMBERJACK 
MORDAM 
MUSIC GROUP 


RISE AND FALL, 
Into Oblivion, 
DWI 50, <pD 


RUINER, 

What Could Possibly Go Right, 
19R 005, CD 











“FROM MY EXPERIENCE, IN THE LATE 
‘80S, IF YOU WERE PUNK ROCK OR METAL, 
THERE WAS A CHANCE THAT SOMEBODY 
WOULD KICK YOUR ASS, OR AT LEAST 
GIVE IT A TRY.” -CANNIBAL CORPSE 
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74 Game Over 
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for city walls. 

80 Postcard from Celebration 

A look beyond the neatly trimmed 
hedges of the planned community reveals 
that it's not so "perfect” after all. 
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GET IN CONTACT 

From here on out, please mail everything (ads, 
submissions, letters, and reviews) to: 

Punk Planet 
4229 N. Honore 
Chicago, IL 60613 

Yes, that’s our office address. Please call first 
if you want to stop by. We will gladly sell you 
magazines and chat for a bit, if we’re not pulling- 
our-hair-out insane. 

Telephone 

773-248-7172 

questions, ad reservations, submission queries, whatever 

773-248-7189 

a fax machine for your faxing needs 


Electronica 

punkplanet@punkplanet.com 

letters & submissions via e-mail 

www.punkplanet.com 

web page 



Punk Planet is published six times a year by Independents' Day Media 
(www.independentsdaymedia.com). All material in Punk Planet is printed 
with permission from the author. All opinions expressed are solely those 
of the author or interview subject and not those of Punk Planet magazine 
or Independents’ Day Media. For reprint information, please contact 
Punk Planet and we will get you in contact with the author, who 
retains all copyrights. 

copyright & legalities 


2006 Ad Rates 

For a list of all upcoming ad deadlines or to pay with a credit 
card please check our website at www.punkplanet.com. 


1/24 page 

(2.5x1.25) 

$15 

1/12 page 

(2.5 x 2.5) 

$30 

1/6 

page 

(2.5x5) 

$60 

1/3 

page long 

(2.5x10) 

$120 

1/3 

page square (5x5) 

$140 

1/2 

page horizontal (7.5x5) 

$180 

1/2 

page vertical (5x10) 

$200 

1/1 

Full page 

(7.5x10) 

$475 

2/1 

Full spread 

(16.25x10) 

$900 


call for pricing/availabiltiy on inside front & back covers. 

Ads are due April 24 for PP74 

Ads not reserved will get in, but you have no say as to what 
issue. Any ads received after deadline may run in the following 
issue. Those are the risks—are you the gambling type? 

the risks 
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A ll we can do sometimes is sur¬ 
vive. The odds may he long, or 
the winters cold; it may seem 
that the cost is too high or the effort to 
great—whatever it is, if you can simply 
get through it, sometimes that’s enough. 
Once you’re on the other side, you can 
take stock and see if it was worth it—for 
now, simply go for survival. 

Punk legend Bob Mould knows 
something about survival, having dedi¬ 
cated close to three decades in the scene 
and having lived through more than 
most. His revealing interview in this is¬ 
sue, performed by long-time Punk Planet 
contributor Kyle Ryan, offers a roadmap 
of living through hard times and emerg¬ 
ing a better person because of it. Whether 
it was the breakup of Hiisker Dii, coming 
out as a gay man in a very straight scene, 
or getting off drugs, Mould survived it all 
and managed to grow from it too. 

His words—like his music—are an 
inspiration to those of us looking for 
ways to navigate through our increasingly 
complex lives. 


This issue is full of similar inspira¬ 
tion. The words of author and feminist 
activist Inga Muscio, the go-for-broke 
political campaign of Grant Cogswell, 
the story of incarcerated women working 
against the odds to get their voices heard, 
the perseverence of underground metal 
band Cannibal Corpse and much, much 
more—the stories on display in Punk Planet 
72 offer a multitude of tips and advice for 
how to survive against the odds the main¬ 
stream stacks against you and the words 
help to remind you why it’s a battle worth 

fighting—and winning. 

As the fridged midwestern winter 
begins to dethaw and as we take stock of 
the year ahead, we think of the previous 
one we endured and we know, like you 
do, that the key is to simply press forward 
and survive. 

Good luck, 

XMa) 
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Doot Doola Doot Doo...Doot Doo! 2xDVD 

Long before Ali G and the Daily Show, Nardwuar the Human Serviette's confusing yet brilliant questions 
hurled at A-list celebrities, rock stars, and world leaders often revealed the kernel of truth that couldn't 
be teased out by Barbara Walters or Oprah. Features interviews with Snoop Dogg, Jello Biafra, Michael 
Moore, Mikhail Gorbachev, etc. never before aired in the USA. (Does not include music by artists interviewed) 


to Club, Woven Hand, Lillium, 


Award-winning historian and author Michael Parenti delivers his on-target observations based on 
historical facts, of America's tendencies towards creating a world empire, in spite of our democracy 
at home and democratic movements abroad. Also includes an intimate look at how he became one 
of the most well known academic troublemakers of the Vietnam era! 

.. ^ . _ 
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THE PUNK TERRORIST ANTHOLOGY VOL. 


SIEG HOWDY! 

For those of you still reeling in the wake of 
Never Breathe What You Can't See, here's 
some more! Further off the deep end and 
more Melvinoid this time, Jello and the 
Melvins serve up six more studio tracks 
(including a cover of Alice Cooper’s “Halo 
of Flies”), remixes by Al Jourgensen, Dalek, 
and the Deaf Nephews, and to top it off: an 
all-new live version of the DKIassic “Kali- 
fornia Uber Alles" - this time about the 
giibernator, Schwarzenegger himself - and 
not a moment too soon!’ 

Say it loud, say it proud - “Sieg Howdy!” 


' Hi zT il, 

All the Pansy Division you need on one CD. 
!ji Includes all the hits from their out-of-print 
^ Lookout! releases as well as your favorites 
Jj from Total Entertainment! (Virus 304). 

| y Celebrate 15 fun and naughty years of 
\ queer punk! Bonus DVD features all their 
music videos and some live footage. 


The first volume of Nausea's anthology 
featuring their early years is now available 
on Alternative Tentacles as a companion to 
The Punk Terrorist Anthology, Vol II 
(Virus 338). Released in cooperation with 
Blacknoise Records. 


Throughout their eight-year existence, 
AKIMBO has built layers upon layers to 
their fortress of Rock, buttressed by a 
string of releases culminating in their 
fourth album and Alternative Tentacles 
debut. Featuring members of Tight Bros 
from Way Back When and Homo Eradicus. 


www.alternativetentacles.com • for a free massive catalog of punk rock and hardcore titles, books, merchandise and more, write to: 

ALTERNATIVE TENTACLES * PO Box 419092, San Francisco, CA 94141 




















The New Album 
OUT NOW 
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these and other titles 
available at 


www.daemonrecords.com 


and at your local 
independent retailer 


daemon records: 
active since 1989 


distro by'KOCH 
























Mention 
this ad for 
10% off your 
next order. 


THE LATEST ESSENTIALS 
FROM AK PRESS 


IT S ALL LIES 

Leaflets, Underground Press and Posters - The Fusion of Resistance and Creativity in Israel 

$30 


An overwhelming collection of flyers/posters/protest art and graphics from 
the Israeli radical movements of the past 30 odd years. Hundreds of pieces 
of propaganda translated in both Hebrew and English. This book celebrates 
resistance to the apartheid state of Israel and shows that within its borders 
there are caring, thinking, questioning individuals who are ignored in the 
West’s pro-Ariel Sharon media. Comes with a multimedia CD containing 30 
Israeli punk bands, the book as a PDF, and a film. 

“A very impressive work. Belongs right there with achievements of anarchist and enlightenment over 
many years ." —Noam Chomsky 


Don’t Rock the Boat. 
Sink the fucker! 

T-Shirt - $16 


Banned in DC: Photos and 
Anecdotes From The DC Punk 
Underground (79-85) - $25 


2006 Slingshot 

Calendar and organizer 
$10 large / $6 small 


To order, visit us online at www.akpress.org 

AK Press distributes 1000’s of books, t-shirts, DVDs, CDs and other various propaganda. 

AK PRESS . 674-A 23rd Street. Oakland, CA . 94612 . P (510) 208-1700 . F (510) 208-1701 


PRESS 



online ordering » web specials »tour info » www.barsuk.com 


barsuk records 


The latest solo release by the former Waxwing frontman 


rocky vcwoiato | makers 


Rocky Votol ato 
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Victory at Sea_ 

all your things are gone 


new CD/LP out now 


Morose. Beautiful. Traumatic. Elegant. 
The fifth full-length album from one of 
Boston’s most beloved bands. 


also available: 


Victory at Sea Memories Fade 

“Full of crashing guitars that grab hold of your heart and never let go... Mona 
Elliott commands your attention from the minute she opens her mouth.” 

- Venus Magazine 


Gem Blandsten Records www.gernblandsten.com 




















THREE WOUNDED 


Paint The T©wn 


iOUE DEAD* 

. THREE WOUNDED 


Alternative Press 


Featuri ns, 

new bonus tracks 

"Card! a" and " S © 1 d i e r s . 11 i 


sin 
3 tores 
Now. 


T@ur dates available 
at www. lxlmus 1 C . C @1*1 


W.t. ©nedeadthreeweunded. c®m 

P) The Ministry Of Truth Publishing, BMI 

C) in Music £0C5 Manufactured and Distributed by Pentana Distributien, LLC. 
:at. K». XG1G1. 
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More “Black Market” 
Feedback 

► Punk Planet, 

In regards to your article 
"Black Market” [PP Jo]: 

An extremly good-look¬ 
ing, very smartly dressed, art- 
major aquaintance of mine 
came up to the counter at the 
grocery store where I work. We 
started chatting. He had been 
working for Nike. He then told 
that now he was making "short 
films” for Apple. 

"What are the films 
about?” I asked. 

He shrugged. 

"Are they training videos? ” 

"No. They’re just short 
films. About thirty seconds 
each. They like them and they 
want to see more.” 

"I don’t understand. 

What are they for?” 

"I don’t know.” 

It turns out the the films 
were "seeds” for the ad execs 
so they could farm ideas for 
the new campaign for the 
iPod, from the "hip” "in¬ 
die” "underground” artists, 
which were in reality only 
aesthetically gifted college 
graduates trying to pay off 
their student loans. 

The conversation infu¬ 
riated me. At first, because 
someone was getting paid for 
being creative and it wasn’t 
me. This feeling soon faded 
and was replaced by fury that 
stemmed from my friends 
inabilty to articulate and ap¬ 
preciate the fact that he was 
part of the corporate agenda 
no matter how benign his 


part in it may have seemed 
to him. 

Thank you for the article, 
further proof that we are kill¬ 
ing the planet, 

Martha Grover 

► PP- 

The criticism of "the scene’s 
willingness to exploit itself” 
seems such a small part of a 
bigger mindset within this 
scene, that Moore’s article just 
feels like bullying. I’m having 
a hard time balancing the pol¬ 
itics of Punk Planet's massive ads 
for Saddle Creek, Fat Wreck 
Chords, and Rise Records 
(which tags Hot Topic and 
Tower Records) with Moore’s 
continued attempt to make 
Kreslins appear as a corporate 
dupe. I’m having a hard time 
understanding why there’s no 
sarcastic sniping at Dan Sinker 
for taking $900 from Victory 
Records for a two-page ad 
spread but Ron Rege Jr’s ex¬ 
planation as to why he took the 
job with Ouch! is connected to 
the phrase, "fucking cash cow, 
man.” While you demonize 
and belittle a guy who makes 
a free magazine and a comic¬ 
book artist who took an oppor¬ 
tunity to try something new, 
you inadvertently hit upon the 
greatest truth of the article: 
don’t blame these corpora¬ 
tions, blame ourselves. 

A few years ago I read an 
interview with Boots Riley of 
the Coup [TheNation, January 
13, 2003] where he was asked 
about the difference between 
indie and major labels, and he 


responded: "I don’t necessar¬ 
ily think that the indepen¬ 
dent capitalist is that much 
better than the multinational 
capitalist; it’s just that the 
independent capitalist hasn’t 
grown as big yet.” At the time 
I thought it was an unfair 
characterization; inspired 
by Dischord and Fondle 'Em 
Records, I thought there was a 
difference. After paying close 
attention, I’ve realized that 
most labels are driven by mon¬ 
ey, don’t question the contra¬ 
dictions between sales goals 
and their political aesthetics, 
aren’t ashamed of partnerships 
between their distributors and 
major labels, and generally 
don’t see any moral obstacles 
in their growth. 

Ten years ago things like 
guarantees (where a live music 
venue signs a contract to pay 
the artist a certain amount of 
money regardless of how well 
the show does), booking agents 
(as opposed to the self-booked 
tours so venerated in books 
like Get in the Van or Our Band 
Could Be Your Life) and publi¬ 
cists (some of whom are even 
working 7” EPs limited to 500 
copies) didn’t exist in the un¬ 
derground, today most of my 
(and your) favorite bands have 
all three. A lot of this is done 
in the name of greater expo¬ 
sure, of reaching the kids in 
small towns or other countries 
who have limited access to the 
bounty of the underground. 

So isn’t a free CD by American 
Analog Set and White Magic 
the ultimate realization of 


that goal? A free disc funded 
by Tylenol available at two- 
thirds of the indie stores in 
the country seems like a better 
deal than a $14 disc manu¬ 
factured by (Warner Bros, 
funded) Alternative Distribu¬ 
tion Alliance available at the 
same stores. Can you really 
argue that Tylenol is a darker 
evil than Warner? 

If you’re planning on 
keeping things unmarket¬ 
able, I’m terribly sorry to tell 
you it’s many years too late for 
that. And you’re right, we can’t 
even accuse Nike and Tylenol 
and everyone else of infiltrat¬ 
ing the underground, because 
we’ve invited them in. This 
scene, for better or for worse, 
has already made its decisions 
about what’s for sale:all of it. 

Rather than making 
haphazard accusations against 
perceived usurpers, we’d all be 
better served by recognizing 
the fact and moving forward 
through community building. 

At least that way a few more 
voices can join the debate. 

In an era of non-stop me¬ 
dia conglomeration, shouldn’t 
it mean something that even the 
corporations are turning away 
from the mainstream for their 
content? We’re probably not the 
only ones suffering from what 
MacKaye described as "spiri¬ 
tual frustration,” let’s not deny 
other people relief just because 
they don’t fit into your model of 
the underground. 

Ethan Swan 

E-mail your letters to letters@punkplanet.com or mail them 
to Punk Planet attn: letters 4229 N. Honore Chicago, IL 60613. 
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THE BEATINGS 

Holding on to Hand Grenades MDRF0G7 

Produced by PAUL Q. KOLDERIE. 

The sophomore full-length from Boston’s critically acclaimed DIY noise-rock artisans. 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE. Distributed by Southern Records. 

www.thebeatings.com ♦ www.midriffrecords.com 


M0RFOO1 

THE BEATINGS: ITALIAN© (CO Full length) 

Aft hoar-tong fever dream ot power chords, feedback and genera! sank 
weirdness Picked os the fifth best album of 2062 fey the Washington Post. 
"You can toll it 'posfpunk', you cor? call it aggro, indie rack", hell, rail it 
whatever you want. Just make sure the word ‘great' is in there, ifaliona ts a 
keeper* — Punk Planet 


MDRF0O3 

THE BEATINGS: The Heart, the Product, 
the Machine and the Asshole (CD EP) 

A dark, noise-rock take on Americana. "Those of us with Bostaigic can t help 
but hear The Beatings and recall the days when female bass players roamed 
every stage, when J Masds was die man to plunder and when the road to 
glory tan through Fart Apache." ~ Magnet 


Secure online ordering at 

www.midriffrecords.com 


MDRF0O5 

THE BEATINGS: H Not Now, Then When? 

(CD EP) 

The introduction ond companion piece to the now full-length by The 
Beatings, featuring oil new tracks. Produced fey Paul Q. Kolderie, Tim Shea, 
and The Beatings. "Dreamy melodies, soaring guitar work, art-rock 
perfection.’ - Northeast Performer 


MDRFG02 

THE BEATINGS: 6 Hz (CD EP) 

Self-released 2001; rs-feieased 2062 on The Beatings' own Midriff Records, 
five trades by a band trying to kirk your ass as quickly as passible. "These 
guys (and girl) fucking rock!* — Village Voice 


MDRF004 

THE AUTUMN RHYTHM: Secret Songs 
(CD Full length) 

Dream-pop lullabies and atmospherk guitar work. ‘The roiny-day reverb 
and simple melodies drip with the dark charm of Felt or the slow-bum 
pathos of Persia;' - Mogaet 


MDRFO06 

PENDING DISAPPOINTMENT: 

Off the Starboord Bow (CD Full length) 

Intense post-punk from Boston. Belligerent and cynical. Timeless. 
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code “freedomain” ts receive a free .com or .net domain registration. 

Your friends and fans will thank you when they no longer have to type out 
a 45 character address to check out your website. 


from RamesBurn.com. 
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Clients include; 
PitchforkMedia.com 
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^^pifassjfi Rock; Magazine, 

"A freeform blast ojf Intelligent 
noir beat P° etr V that plumbs the 
, vOa# same_depths of freakiness that 
2 k l/^Sun Ra and the MC5 did.” 
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these titles available 

ftT THE iTUNES STORE: j 
H.G. Lewis, Mew Christs, Dissidents, 

) les Black's Amazing Pink Holes, 
Vacancies, Rubber City Rebels, 
Rocket From The Tombs, 

The Buzz Cite Adventure, 

Mew Creatures, ClePunk comp. 
Amoeba (raft boy), Step Sister, 
California Speedbag, Offbeats, 
Pie & Ears Vol. #1 &2, Agitated 


5 jf 
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1 ST SURGICACPypSE BLASTS, FRENZIED 

» SLS AND FRETSbW® SAVAGERY 10 

ut fans of Matters of ha MB T 
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fcuNGNESSTOW!fRIMEMTV$iT«, SLIDE 
GUITAR, MAfttBjtfSWiftUNS ffif|0AR0 
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RUPTS 

INC. 

196 Fairfield 
Elmhurst. IL 601 
w'w w,hew hocorruft H 


mv mmn wmz is a new female fronted 

FIVE piece BAND MADE OF EX MEMBERS OF THE 
' hope pCNSPIRAfcy. THE SUICIDE FILE, STABBED 
BY WORDS, SWEET COBRA,, ARMA -ANGELOS, THE 
KILLip TREE, AND StiAl MtjUIO, AND THEIR NEW 
CD IP ON HEWHOCOMRfJs INC. IS A BOMB. . 
FRONTED BY LEAD SSNSHtMILY SCHAMBRA, THE 
BAW> HAS SOT WHAT I CALL THE HARDCORE :| 

? - %i«;:nce mixed with the sexy touch.* 

-m 

■ CARLO GIRONI, TRUEPUNK.COM (ITALY) 


W •. COMING SOON 

fe (LOME) WOLF & CUB "MAY YOU ONLY SEE SKY* CDEP ( 04 / 18 / 0 ^) 
HWCQ 14 TOWER OF ROME TBA’ CDEP ( 05 / 30 / 08 ) 
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of new American 
PITCHFORK MEDIA 


"...it’s clear that this 
raggedly-righteous duo are in a 
league all of their own." - NME 


San Francisco takes its heroes 
seriously, and as far as the local 
musical pantheon is concerned, Two 
Gallants are our goddamn Titans.” 
- PERFORMER MAGAZINE 
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JENNY LEWIS 

WITH THE WATSON TWINS 

RABBIT FUR COAT 


cb/dp 


Conjuring up legends from the 
‘60s (Skeeter Davis, Loretta 
Lynn), ‘70s (Dottie West, Linda 
Ronstadt) and even the cold, hard 
'80s (Rosanne Cash), Rilo Kiley 
frontwoman Jenny Lewis has made a 
straight-arrow, unironic, heart¬ 
melting country record that both 
hipsters and Nashville would be 
foolish not to embrace. Highly 
recommended.” - JANE 
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“The military is saying, if you 
give them donuts, you give 
us donuts.” 

AS THE IRAQ WAR CONTINUES, A NEW BATTLE 
EMERGES OVER THE RIGHTS OF MILITARY 
RECRUITERS ON CAMPUS 


M ilitary recruiters have 
long been the object of 
protest in schools, from the 
burning of ROTG buildings 
during the Vietnam War 
to the recent counter¬ 
recruitment movement led 
by Cindy Sheehan. However, 
the latest opposition to re¬ 
cruiters comes not from the 
anti-war crowd, but from a 
national organization of law 
school professors, the Forum 
for Academic and Institution¬ 
al Rights (FAIR), that claims 
the government mandate to 
allow recruiters on campus is 
unconstitutional. FAIR’s oral 
argument was heard in the Su¬ 
preme Court on December 6 . 

In the upcoming deci¬ 
sion, FAIR vs. Rumsfeld, the 
Supreme Court will deter¬ 
mine the constitutionality of 
the Solomon Amendment, 
which denies federal funding 
to schools that do not allow 


military recruiters on cam¬ 
pus. First proposed by Rep. 
Gerald B Solomon (R-NY), 
the amendment was passed by 
Congress in 1995 an< l has been 
enforced strictly since then by 
the Department of Defense. 
Previously, many law schools 
had banned recruiters, hold¬ 
ing that the Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell principle, which prohibits 
openly gay and lesbian people 
from joining the military, vio¬ 
lated their nondiscrimination 
policies. 

FAIR argues that by re¬ 
serving the right to withhold 
money from those who protest 
government policy, the Solo¬ 
mon Amendment sets a fright¬ 
ening precedent. It disregards 
the First Amendment’s protec¬ 
tions against compelled speech, 
says Warrington S Parker III, 
one of FAIR’s attorneys. 

"If the government is pro¬ 
viding financial aid, it can’t 


then say to students, you can’t 
read any books by commu¬ 
nists,” Parker says. "The Solo¬ 
mon Amendment requires law 
schools to carry the message of 
the military.” 

In fact, the latest Solo¬ 
mon legislation mandates that 
universities actually facilitate 
connections between students 
and military recruiters, grant¬ 
ing them "equal access”—the 
same benefits provided to other 
career recruiters. 

"The military is saying, if 
you give them donuts, you give 
us donuts,” says Kent Green¬ 
field, founder of FAIR. "All 
the help we provide to nondis- 
criminatory recruiters, we have 
to provide to them.” 

The law thus does not sit 
well with the First Amend¬ 
ment’s freedom of associa¬ 
tion clause; Solomon attempts 
to control the groups with 
which colleges link themselves. 
Consequently, colleges are re¬ 
quired to assist in the process 
of discrimination, says Victoria 
Steinberg, Boston College stu¬ 
dent and member of the cam¬ 
pus group Coalition for Equal¬ 
ity, which will serve as a plain¬ 
tiff in FAIR vs. Rumsfeld. 


"The military is asking for 
special treatment, not equal 
treatment, by saying that if we 
don’t help them discriminate, 
we will lose important federal 
funding,” Steinberg says. 

Amid the post-September 
II banquet of First Amendment 
tweakings, the demands of the 
Solomon Amendment are par¬ 
ticularly striking, because they 
condition the giving of federal 
monies on the relenquishment 
of freedoms, Greenfield says. 
Since September II, 2001 , the 
law has been toughened: cur¬ 
rently, if one department of a 
university (i.e., its law school), 
prohibits recruiters, the whole 
university loses out on funds. 
And since most academic fed¬ 
eral grants go toward medi¬ 
cal research, the effects of the 
Solomon Amendment extend 
far beyond university walls, ac¬ 
cording to Greenfield. 

"The government is 
wielding a huge stick,” Green¬ 
field states. "This is funding 
that the universities have been 
receiving for decades, fund¬ 
ing that is essential not only 
to the university but the entire 
country—research on cancer, 
AIDS, poverty. The amend- 
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“I thought if we could just 
run away together or 
something that our 
problems would just 
disappear.” 

THE SMART AND LOVELY MANNEQUIN MEN LEAD 
CHICAGO'S POST-PUNK SCENE 

W ho are the Mannequin Men? Surely one of the most original, 
stark bands to rise from the Chicago post-punk scene, this 
four-piece group is a stylish explosion of aggressive, discordant guitar 
riffs, howling vocals, and sneering, catchy choruses like “You don’t 
want me / but I don’t give a damn.’’ Kevin Richards, singer and gui¬ 
tar player, and Seth Bohn, drummer, answered some questions about 
their first full-length Showbiz Witch , recently released on Rapidfire 
Turboface Records. 

Mannequin Men seem to draw from a wide range of influences, from 
early punk to the newest of the new wave—what other influences are 
you consciously borrowing from? 

Richards: Consciously, we’re borrowing from bands like the 
Clean who wrote incredible songs all the time. Other bands like 


ment is a threat to everyone 
who is dependent on univer¬ 
sity funding.” 

Many law schools have 
prohibited recruiters ever since 
199 ° 1 when the American As¬ 
sociation of Law Schools in¬ 
stituted a nondiscrimination 
policy that included sexual- 
orientation-based discrimina¬ 
tion. Yet since the September 
II crackdown, all law schools 
connected to large research 
universities have begun to al¬ 
low recruiters on campus. Only 
three schools have held up 
under government pressure: 
Vermont Law School, New 
York Law School and William 
Mitchell College of Law. These 
schools do not rely much, if at 
all, on federal monies. 

Rick Matasar, dean of 
New York Law School, noted 


that even at NYLS, resisting 
the Solomon Amendment has 
not been easy going. 

"During the course of 
the last several years, we’ve 
had to struggle with whether 
we could maintain our non¬ 
discrimination policy,” says 
Matasar, who added that the 
law school suspended its policy 
for a brief period in 2003. 
"We’ve been fortunate that we 
don’t have any current grant 
money at stake, but we do have 
some proposals we think are 
in jeopardy. It’s more difficult 
at a major university, where 
there are millions of dollars 
at stake.” 

It’s not likely that any 
schools will reverse their de¬ 
cisions to obey the Solomon 
Amendment as long as it is in 
place, says Joshua E Rosen- 


kranz, another member of 
FAIR’s counsel; the penalty is 
simply too great. He notes the 
amendment’s impacts on the 
historic role of universities 
in national politics, which, 
he says, have always "played a 
critical role of independent 
thought and protest of govern¬ 
ment policies.” 

Alhough the oral argu¬ 
ments for FAIR vs. Rumsfeld 
took place on Dec. 6, Green¬ 
field does not expect a deci¬ 
sion for several months. He 
hopes that, as efforts to oppose 
the Solomon Amendment 
grow, so will opposition to the 
Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell policy 
itself. 

The Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell policy is currently being 
challenged by three pending 
lawsuits: one filed by by an 


individual, one by the Ser- 
vicemembers’ Legal Defense 
Network, and one by the Log 
Cabin Republicans. 

FAIR members and their 
allies say that, should Don’t 
Ask, Don’t Tell be overturned, 
their opposition to military 
recruitment on campus would 
go away as well. 

"This lawsuit is not anti¬ 
military or anti-war,” Stein¬ 
berg says. 

"This is an issue of our 
fundamental rights of free 
speech and association, our 
right to have our school’s 
nondiscrimination policy 
mean what it says: that our 
school—including the 
career services office—will not 
discriminate against our gay 
and lesbian students.” 

—Maya Schenwar 
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the Wipers, the Damned, Wire, the Seeds, Tube way Army, early 
SST stuff like Angst and Hiisker Du. Our influences play a part in 
Mannequin Men more as a catalyst. We listen to a lot of records so 
I guess those bands are a way of teaching us what we love and hate 
about music. 

On the second song “Basement,” you sing, “I’ll take you / in the base¬ 
ment / and show you / my sweat glands.” This has got to be the weird¬ 
est pick-up line of all time. I mean it’s kind of sexy but fucking creepy 
all at once. What do your sweat glands look like and why do you want 
to show them in the basement? 

Bohn: I don’t really get this song either. Kevin ... I 11 pass this 
one to you. 

Richards: When I was a young man, we had this old house that I 
grew up in and when I turned around 13 or 14» ^ realized that if I 
didn’t want my parents to bother me I could just hang out down¬ 
stairs. It was dark and really kinda’ creepy and I could do whatever 
I wanted. Needless to say, as I, um, matured this became a won¬ 
derful place to "watch TV” with girlfriends. From what I remem¬ 
ber the one downfall was that it was hotter than a motherfucker 
down there, therein, the sweat. 

There’s some great noisy explosions of shrill guitar throughout—this 
juxtaposition of very simple melodies with more angular, weirdo guitar 
no j S e—that is really surprising and effective, balancing the otherwise 


more familiar, anthem-like elements of the band with something ag¬ 
gressive and new. 

Richards: The anthem-like choruses? Well those are from being 
so into bands like Wire, Dinosaur Jr or the Big Boys. You know, 
where the song kinda loafs around, and the chorus comes in, and 
it’s like being hit in the head with a two by four. It’s a nice little 
trick for guys like us who can’t write songs. 

Bohn: I guess I have a different perspective on the noisiness . . . 
and I’d say that it’s more or less inspired by wanting to sound like 
the sonically overpowering bands we all love. 

In the record’s most amazing song, “Spiders in the Hallway,” there’s 
this great line: “Maybe we should just start a family / and get the fuck 
away / from our problems in the city.” It’s very intimate and smart and 
lovely, which contrasts some of the other more familiar moments on 
the album. 

Richards: Well, I was living with this girl and things were just bad. 
We were young. In the middle of all of it, I had this nagging belief 
where I thought if we could just run away together or something 
that our problems would just disappear. I suppose it s a last-ditch 
effort, like something you say in an argument. But you know you’d 
never do it. —Joe Meno 
Hear the Mannequin Men at: mannequimen.com. 


“I think writing from the 
heart is where you get the 
best stuff.” 

JON CHANG, FORMERLY OF THE GRINDCORE BAND 
DISCORDANCE AXIS, REALLY LIKES ANIME 


J on Chang wrapped his lyrics for 
grindcore legends Discordance 
Axis in the media-seizure imagery 
of Japanese anime and relentless 
quick-trigger video games. With 
Scratch Trigger Era, Chang is 
bringing grind’s hyper-speed and 
delight in extremity to an original 
anime-inspired animated series. 
Like S7Fs alternate universe in 
microcosm, Chang admits he's 
been fully consumed since child¬ 
hood by Japanese pop culture and 
the fastest thrash he could get his 
hands on. With Discordance Axis 
done with, Chang has devoted 
himself full time to working in the 


video game industry and creating 
Scratch Trigger Era. Over e-mail, 
Chang explained his series’ self¬ 
reflexive story and how he went 
from fanboy to pro. 

How have thrash and grindcore in¬ 
fluenced Scratch Trigger Era ? 

Scratch Trigger Era is all about 
kinetic energy and restless 
enthusiasm. The entire vi¬ 
sual style is very fast paced and 
frantic, even during relatively 
"slow” sequences. For a long 
time our running joke was 
"what if Sergio Leone made a 
film to a soundtrack provid¬ 


ed by [Japanese thrash metal 
band] Sex Machineguns?” STE 
would be that story. 

What’s the basic rundown of 
S7E’s story? 

It’s an alternate history satire 
where a military industrial 
complex called Trap Syndi¬ 
cate has used the development 
of anime and video games to 
shape human culture. In the 
beginning, Trap Syndicate 
used these media to inspire 
people about the future and 
seed their dreams with space 
travel and discovery; today TS 
is only concerned with mak¬ 
ing more profits. Their ul¬ 
timate device to this end is a 
new super robot: MetaSenki 
Voranga. The series’ protago¬ 
nists—Hiro, Soda and I/O, 
heavy metal karaoke experts 
and pro gunfighters—acci¬ 


dentally acquire the only copy 
of the plans and Trap Syn¬ 
dicate spends the rest of the 
story trying to recover them. 
We have encountered a lot of 
resistance to certain ideas, 
like the extensive use of guns 
and the fact that the story has 
an ending. Most TV series 
are designed to go on forever 
and show no real character 
growth. STE is the antithesis 
of that. 

When and how did you make the 
transition from just being a fan 
of video games and animation to 
actually working in those fields 
for a living? 

Around 1999-2OOO. I knew I 
wanted to work in that world 
somehow after I saw The End 
ofEvangelion. It really opened 
up a lot of things for me cre¬ 
atively, but I actually began 
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learning a new trade in '99 
and 2000 when I started 
working at a company pro¬ 
ducing a 3D web application. 
Since then I’ve worked on 
mods for games, made levels, 
written stories . . . anything 
to sharpen my skills. Every 
time I work through another 
production cycle I look at my 
old work and shiver, which 
is good because that means 
I’m getting better. Since then 
I’ve worked at a produc¬ 
tion company trying my hand 
at a lot of different things. 

I learned that I am a pretty 
crappy animator, but a pretty 
good texture artist and an OK 
model guy, though there are 
far more talented people than 
myself out there. It’s a tough 
industry but rewarding if 
you can find a good place for 
yourself in it. 


What inspired you to use all the 
anime and video game imagery in 
Discordance Axis? 

It’s just what I was interested 
in, and I think writing from 
the heart is where you get the 
best stuff. 

What’s the status of War Chalk¬ 
ing, your project with members of 
Discordance Axis and Human Re¬ 
mains, and GridLink, that you’re 
doing with members of Melt-Ba¬ 
nana and Mortalized? 

Well, War Chalking is pretty 
much toast at this point. Dave 
lives in Virginia and tours 
pretty much full-time. Steve 
moved and no one knows 
how to get in touch with him 
anymore. GridLink began 
recording our album at the 
beginning of December 2005. 
It’s probably going to take a 
while since we are spread out 


across the planet and with any 
recording process things are 
going to change when we hear 
it all together. We are going 
to be playing our first show at 
Grind Aid Skate/Snowboard 


W hen noted independent 
comics publisher Slave 
Labor Graphics—known best 
for its Gloom Cookie , Milk & Cheese, 
and Johnny the Homicidal Maniac ti¬ 
tles, which wallow like slovenly 
barnyard animals in gallows 
humor and teenaged pathos— 


fest in Osaka Japan in May 
'06. We’ll be playing the CD 
start to finish plus a few cov¬ 
ers. Should be a good time! 

—Anthony Bartkewicz 

A teaser trailer for Scratch Trigger Era is viewable at www. 
studio-grey.com/ste. 


first announced a four-title 
licensing partnership with 
Disney, the cleanest and most 
influential youth market¬ 
ing force in the entire world, 
those who trusted the news 
were shocked. Many needed to 
see it to believe it. 


“Us licensing our stuff to 
Disney is not part of the 
equation.” 

POPULAR YOUNG ADULT COMICS PUBLISHER SLAVE 
LABOR GRAPHICS TEAMS WITH DISNEY TO MAKE A 
BUCK—BUT WHO WILL END UP PAYING THE PRICE? 
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And now they have: 
Haunted Mansion, which came 
out in fall 2005, is a black- 
and-white bimonthly anthol¬ 
ogy based on the theme-park 
ride—not Eddie Murphy’s 
2003 film of the same name. 
In it, SLG’s regular spate of 
goth artists take on stories 
about mansions, ghosts, and 
other spooky matters. In other 
words, there’s not much of a 
change from SLG’s regular 
subject matter. 

Even so, for the comic¬ 
book publisher behind the 
hu mor-so-dark-it’s-not-fun- 

ny-anymore Nil: A Land Beyond 
Belief, it seems a bit unusual to 
sign on with the masterminds 
behind The Little Mermaid . 

SLG’s hopes for the four 
titles, however, are simple. "I 
am hoping these books sell 
well and put SLG on a better 


financial footing,” says pub¬ 
lisher Dan Vado. 

’’Should we launch this 
line successfully, it’s my hope 
to raise the profile of our 
company with book buyers and 
comic-shop retailers,” Vado 
continues. "I am hoping that a 
successful line of Disney com¬ 
ics will bring more retailers to 
our section of their monthly 
book or comic order form.” 

While Vado’s concerns 
may strike readers as unabash¬ 
edly capitalist, recent changes 
in the retail distribution of 
comics may soon make more 
publishers just as desperate for 
a profile hike. 

Around the same time 
that Haunted Mansion was re¬ 
leased, Diamond Com¬ 
ics Distribution, the only 
remaining distributor to 
work exclusively in the com¬ 


ics market, announced a new 
policy: all orders that do not 
exceed a certain minimum 
dollar amount (around $600 
per title) would go unfilled. 
Because unheard-of titles 
first listed in the Diamond 
catalog can start off with or¬ 
ders closer to the $IOO range, 
this policy discriminates 
heavily against new publish¬ 
ers and creators—in other 
words, independent comic¬ 
book publishers like SLG. 

The monopoly Diamond 
holds over comics distribu¬ 
tion is already criticized as 
favoring superhero giants 
Marvel and DG Comics. In 
2004, Diamond made over 
70 percent of its money from 
the two companies, while no 
other publishers it distribut¬ 
ed at that time even broke the 
five percent mark. SLG com¬ 


manded less than one-half of 
one percent of that same mar¬ 
ket share. 

Yet SLG’s sway over dis¬ 
affected youth—the publisher 
commands the nascent goth 
comics market and appears 
frequently on recommend¬ 
ed reading lists for young 
adults—is not to be underes¬ 
timated. And, although the 
company has worked with li¬ 
censed properties in the past, 
this partnership with Disney 
implies a new level of main¬ 
stream acceptability for the 
underground publisher— 
virtually guaranteeing Vado’s 
hoped-for raise in profile. 

For its part, Disney has 
been the biggest, most pow¬ 
erful mainstream children’s 
publisher since its inception. 
The company, however, has al¬ 
ways had a tough time retaining 
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“I’m probably the least 
angry person I know.” 

TALK TO HER IN PERSON AND RED KNIFE LOTTERY 
FRONTWOMAN ASHLEY CHAPMAN MAY SEEM HAPPY 
AND CONTENT, BUT WHEN SHE GETS ON STAGE, SHE 
LETS HER DEMONS OUT 

K nown for its charged intensity and grandiose live-show, Red Knife Lot¬ 
tery has wowed folks with its “wall-of-sound” approach to punk, which 
combines sharp, jagged riffs and raucous rhythms with a tinge of ominous 
atmosphere, melody and a range of emotion that runs from murderously 
angry and melancholy to stridently sarcastic and sassy. So Much Drama, 
the band’s debut release on Uprising Records, makes testament to the 
band’s diversity and power. The group's musicianship is impressive, yet 
it's singer Ashley Chapman’s stage presence that ignites their flame. After 
talking to Chapman it is hard to fathom how her up-beat, amiable nature 
is given over to such wild antics. Then again, maybe it is a natural pro¬ 
gression for the former high-school choir performer, who has always been 
at home on the stage. Now, however, she is armed with a matured sense 
of showmanship and a desire to inspire other females to take up an in¬ 
strument, a microphone, or a turntable, and create music for themselves. 


the youth demographic as they 
grow into cynical young adults. 

Clearly, the SLG partner¬ 
ship is intended to fill this gap. 
In fact, the online clearing¬ 
house for all things Disney, the 
privately run Disney Blog, ac¬ 
knowledges that the partnership 
is intended to target the young 
adult market in an item called 
"Chasing after the teens.” 

The three titles still pending 
to appear under the Disney/SLG 
licensing agreement, include: 
Gargoyles, based on the original 
animated series; Wonderland, an 
Alice-in-Wonderland story set 
after the end of the Disney film; 
and Tron, which follows both the 
movie and game universes. 

But will this comprise the 
entirety of the SLG partner¬ 
ship with Disney? Or might 
we one day see a fun-for-the- 
whole-family Johnny the Homicidal 
Maniac animated musical? For 


now, Vado remains steadfast. 
"Us licensing our stuff to Dis¬ 
ney is not part of the equa¬ 
tion,” he says. 

But equations change— 
especially when dealing with 
corporations as powerful (and 


W hen Jeffrey Lee Pierce 

passed away on March 30, 
1996, his highly influential band 
the Gun Club was unknown by 
most lackadaisical music fans. 
Because of this, the majority of 
the Gun Club’s albums were out of 
print. Since Jeffrey’s passing, his 
sister Jacqui Pierce (and her hus¬ 
band Johnny Faretra) have worked 
tirelessly to keep Jeff’s catalogue 
in print. The seemingly endless 


deep-pocketed) as Disney. It 
may just be a matter of time 
before the rough edges of indie 
comics are smoothed into the 
clean lines and furry bodies that 
wave their way down Main Street 
USA. —Anne Elizabeth Moore 


red tape and bureaucracy ended 
in 2004 when Long Gone John's 
Sympathy Records stepped up 
and released the Gun Club's semi¬ 
nal early ‘80s works Miami, The 
Death Party EP, and The Las Ve¬ 
gas Story. In October 2005, Sym¬ 
pathy came back with reissues of 
Mother Juno and Jeff’s 1985 solo 
album, Wildweed. The following 
interview recounts the struggles 
and fruits of these reissues. 


When did you start working on 
the Gun Club reissues? 

Pierce: I started after Jef¬ 
frey’s passing. After the fu¬ 
neral I was hanging out at 
the Viper Room—thanks to 
Johnny Depp for giving us 
the Viper Room for the fu¬ 
neral; it was very lovely of 
him. All of Jeffrey’s friends 
were at the Viper Room. We 
went from a West Los Ange¬ 
les Buddhist temple, which 
was an odd experience and 
also being very distraught 
and sad, to the Viper Room 
and we had the service. I was 
trying to make connections 
with people and I think it 
was because I was in so much 
pain and I needed something 
to do. I was looking at what 
was left undone. Of course, 
he had been working with 
Henry Rollins on his book 
and it was almost complete. 


“This is for the love of my 
brother and the music.” 

WHEN THE GUN CLUB’S JEFFERY LEE PIERCE DIED, MUCH 
OF HIS MUSIC DIED WITH HIM — UNTIL NOW 
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The sound of Red Knife Lottery has a solid underlying melody, but it’s 
also quite abrasive in terms of both sound and lyrics. What fueled the 
fire for the dark lyrics you write? 

I would say that who I am on stage and who I represent on stage 
is kind of my outlet for everything I’m not—it’s kind of my alter- 
ego. I have a lot of lyrics that express anger about people or situa¬ 
tions that have upset me, but I also have lyrics based on historical 
events. I’m probably the least angry person I know, but when I get 
on stage everything that has been all boxed up inside gets let out, 
which makes things pure madness sometimes. [Laughs.] 

As a writer, do you try and keep your personal and narrative sides 
separate? 

Well, the songs on our record come from both perspectives. For in¬ 
stance, "The Magnificent Ghost” is by far the most personal song 
on the record. It’s about somebody I was very in love with and this 
person chose to go down a route of hard drugs and forget about me 
and things that really mattered. So, I do write personal songs but I 
also like to write about subjects that are interesting to me. 

Why do you think in the supposedly progressive punk-rock scene bands 
with female members often don’t get the same exposure as male- 
dominated bands? 


You know, I don’t get it. I don’t understand why there aren’t more 
females in music. I’ve had girls come up to me after a show and say, 
"I really want to do that.” And every time a female tells me that I 
immediately say, "Do it!” For whatever reason, a lot of girls are 
content on the sidelines. 

Do you feel like punk culture has drawn the same lines as mainstream 
culture as regards gender? 

I think in a lot of cases that’s true. I know when we’ve been on tour 
and I’m helping load the equipment into a club I will always be 
asked who I’m dating in the band or what band I’m selling merch 
for. There just seems to be some preconceived notion that it s not 
right for a woman to be in a band. I think these people feel guilty 
for questioning me almost every time too, but it’s just something 
that comes out of their mouth. At the same time, I think because 
I’m a girl our band gets more drastic responses from audiences. 
People are either really interested because we have female lead 
singer, or people are totally turned off because there’s a female 
singer. It goes both ways. But honestly if there are females out 
there who really want to be in band but never have they should just 
go for it! —Brian Peterson 
Keep an eye peeled for their next album: www.redknifelottery.com. 


It just had to be compiled. So 
we worked on the format and 
compiling the pictures and 
stuff. So it started in 1996. 
The book came out in I99&- 
We started searching for mas¬ 
ter tapes and I was getting the 
run around, but I didn’t let 
it get me down; I just thought 
"no, this is for the love of my 
brother and the music.” So I 
went through Jeffrey’s phone 
book and called people about 
the masters, what Jeffrey 
had signed and that’s how it 
started. Johnny and I went on 
these great, odd tasks to burn 
master tapes, like the ones for 
Miami that had been sent from 
the East Coast. Chris Stein 
(Blondie guitarist; produced 
Miami ) led me in the right di¬ 
rection—he was like my guru. 
He slowly spelled everything 
out for me. 

What in particular did you like 


about the Gun Club? 

Long Gone John: The Gun 
Club was my favorite band at 
that time in Los Angeles. It 
was a time in LA when there 
was that stinking hardcore 
shit going on that I hated, so 
it was refuge from that. The 
bands that I liked at the time 
were the Gun Club, Tex and 
the Horseheads, the Divine 
Horsemen, and 45 Grave—I 
can’t think of them all—but 
they had a different thing go¬ 
ing on. 

Did you get a hold of Chris Stein 
for the masters of Miami ? 

Lone Gone John: Yeah, 

Chris Stein gave the rights 
back to the family. Chris 
Stein was completely involved 
and agreeable. This is how it 
happened: Chris and I were 
talking on the phone about 
other stuff and all of a sudden 


I said, "Whatever happened 
to the rights for the Gun 
Club stuff?” Then this whole 
conversation blew up; he said 
"I can’t believe you’re asking 
me! I was thinking about ask¬ 
ing you! ” Pretty soon I was 
getting hold of Jacqui and 
started working on it imme¬ 
diately. It just evolved into me 
doing Miami, The Death Party and 
The Las Vegas Storj reissues be¬ 
cause Miami , for instance, had 
just come out on bootleg and 
people were paying $65 for it, 
so obviously there was a ne¬ 
cessity for it to exist. And for 
me, I’ve got over JOO records 
in my catalogue, but the Gun 
Club is an extreme highlight 
because they are one of my 
favorite bands going back 2,0 
fucking years. 

Now that most of Jeffrey’s cata¬ 
logue is back in print, what’s next 
for the Gun Club? 


Pierce: In my wildest of 
dreams I would like to see the 
motion picture. It’d be about 
Jeffrey, but it could relate to 
a lot of young artists who are 
starting up. I used to think 
Johnny Depp could play Jef¬ 
frey because he knew him. I 
also thought about a record 
label. I don’t think this is the 
end. The more that I work 
with my brother’s stuff, the 
more it inspires me to do 
more things. If it wasn’t for 
my brother, I wouldn’t be 
doing Japanese dance. That 
started when I went to a Japa¬ 
nese festival called Obon and 
they told me that when you 
do traditional dance, you’re 
dancing for the people who 
died, so that really hit home. 
I’ve always wanted to do more 
for my brother. —Ryan Leach 

Www.sympathyrecords.com’ll tell you more. 
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gallery: Kitty Cat, Where’s the Munny At? 

When hipster toy shop Kid Robot wanted to raise money to benefit children affected by Hurricane 
Katrina, they did what came naturally: they called out to the designer toy community to create one- 


“You could call 911, and it 
didn’t exist.” 

CAUGHT IN HURRICANE KATRINA WITHOUT ACCESS 
TO A METHADONE CLINIC, EYEHATEGOD FRONTMAN 
MICHAEL D WILLIAMS GOT DESPERATE— 

AND NOW HE'S IN JAIL 


M onths after the ravag¬ 
ing that New Orleans 
took at the hands of Hurri¬ 
cane Katrina, the news seems 
to have forgotten the dire 
straits of those affected by the 
worst act of god this nation 
has seen in some time. Once 
the glitz and glamour of post¬ 
hurricane aerial camera shots 
wore off, so did the public 
concern for those who need 
the most help. Though there’s 
likely countless cases of those 
in need, one is that of Eye- 
hategod front man Michael 
D. Williams. 

One of the most re¬ 
spected and revered south¬ 


ern metal bands, Eyehategod 
have become notorious over 
the years for their uncom¬ 
promising music as well as 
their, shall we say, intoxicated 
lifestyle. It’s admitted that 
drugs have played a large part 
of the band’s music over the 
years, but it’s safe to say that 
without the abuse, the band 
would have still been heavily 
influenced by their hometown 
of New Orleans. Williams, 
though, has had more trou¬ 
bles than most care to even 
think about. When Katrina 
hit, he ended up staying put 
at his home. The first of many 
encounters with bad luck, 


Williams thought he could 
stick it out. 

"I stayed in New Orleans 
through the whole thing. We 
always do that. It’s stupid when 
you look back and think about 
it, but for years and years we’ve 
been staying because it’s part 
of being from New Orleans. 
Everyone’s got this stubborn 
attitude . . . this isn’t going to 
be the big one.” 

Unfortunately, though, 
Katrina was the big one. Re¬ 
laxing and home and even 
napping for a bit, Williams 
didn’t even see any signs of 
major flooding. When the 
waters went down, though, 
things started to get a bit more 
hectic. Though allowed access 
to a grocery store to get food, 
water, and batteries (Williams 
also picked up some cat food 
and litter), the neighborhood 
started to get tense. After 
waiting a few days and begin¬ 


ning to use up supplies, the vi¬ 
olence started to escalate with 
homes being robbed, doors 
being kicked in, and a much 
larger amount of gunshots 
than normally heard in the 
part of town Williams resided 
in at the time. 

"It was survival. The elec¬ 
tricity was out. That had hap¬ 
pened before, that was no big 
deal. When the water went off 
... it was a little scary. You could 
call 911, and it didn’t exist.” 

Prior to the hurricane, 
Williams had been involved in 
a program with a methadone 
clinic. With that closed due to 
the storm, his (and a number 
of others’) medical needs were 
going untreated. 

"Some people think that 
being on [methadone] is recre¬ 
ational. I was using it that way 
at one point, but when you’re 
in the clinic, you’re trying to 
get off the stuff. The way I see 
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of-a-kind versions of their Munny figure. The customs were auctioned off at "The Munny Show” parties, held m three different cities 
on November 3, 2005, where regular folks got to modify their own Munnys. 


it, and the way the counsel¬ 
ors describe it in the clinic is 
that of a diabetic needing their 
insulin. It’s a maintenance 
drug that helps keep you off the 
street and to change your life¬ 
style one step at a time.” 

Getting desperate, Wil¬ 
liams becomes understand¬ 
ably vague. "All the clinics were 
closed. We had to pick up some 
stuff to survive. That’s what 
happened.” 

With pharmacies being 
robbed left and right, and the 
neighborhoods one would nor¬ 
mally go to get "stuff” flooded, 
there was no choice but to take 
extreme measures or begin to 
forcibly detox. Williams de¬ 
cided that the more daunting 
task was the better option, and 
after obtaining some "pharma¬ 
ceuticals,” he and his girlfriend 
left town at the start of Sep¬ 
tember, ending up in Morgan 
City, a small town about an hour 


outside of New Orleans. Stop¬ 
ping to rest at a hotel in the tiny 
town, outsiders with tattoos and 
long hair must have been hard 
to miss, because police were 
banging on the door in no time. 

"Someone must have said 
something to somebody,” Wil¬ 
liams surmises. 

While serving three 
months in prison, he received 
"tons” of mail because his ad¬ 
dress was posted on the band’s 
website. Williams was helped 
through three months of lock- 
down by letters from support¬ 
ers, but soon suffered another 
bout of bad luck: his house 
burned down. 

"A lot of people were set¬ 
ting fire to their houses for 
insurance money. I lost every¬ 
thing.” 

As of this writing, Wil¬ 
liams is trying to move his 
court date to later in 2006 in 
an attempt to stay out of prison, 


get clean, and keep playing in 
Eyehategod. Hoping for 
the best, he keeps things opti¬ 
mistic. 

"The main thing is me 
admitting that I really need 


help, you know? As long as 
they know that, they’ll hope¬ 
fully try and work with me.” 

—Dave Hofer 

Donate to the Eyehategod Katrina Float Fund at www.world- 
widepropaganda.com. 


“Big, bigger, biggest, then 
Jibangus.” 

INSIDE THE MINDS OF THE WISCONSIN ART 
COLLECTIVE, JIBANGUS 


P aranoia. Aliens. Ape hands. 

Regurgitation. Lab coats. In¬ 
dustrial goggles. Bad facial hair. 
These are just some of the fucked- 
up images and weird shit that pop¬ 
ulate the freaky world of Jibangus, 
an arts collective from Madison, 
Wisconsin comprised of Paul Fuchs, 
Steve Johanowicz, and Scott K 
Nolin. Long known for its one- 
minute video shorts like Blaxx, 
House Vomit Kiss , and Birds Love 
Eye Juice, Jibangus has set its 


sights on a larger scale invasion 
of our scarred psyches and is roll¬ 
ing out its first full-length film 
The Yungling, a three-year-in-the- 
making, paranoia-inducing love 
letter to the world. 

Tell me about the name Jibangus. 

Fuchs: We have used it with 
three interpretations. As a size 
modifier: big, bigger, biggest, 
then Jibangus; as a qualitative 
descriptor: that was ajiban- 
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gus ice cream party we had at 
the zoo, or I just ate ajibangus 
meat sandwich; and it means 
nothing at all. 

One critic has noted that you don’t 
consider yourselves “part of the 
artistic dialogue of the film world, 
but rather as part of self-created 
subculture.” Is this accurate? 

Johanowicz: I think it is self- 
created because it really tows 
the line between art and enter¬ 
tainment. The art crowd seems 
to like it, but would rather it 
be more arty . . . The non-art 
crowd likes it because it is not 
as drawn out and boring, yet 


they’re often confused at the 
weirdness or the meaning. 

In 2000, you submitted 15 one- 
minute films to a contest and 
were flown out to Los Angeles 
to develop a television pilot. What 
was your experience like working on 
that and what came of that effort? 

Nolin: The pilot got done and 
we got paid . . . They took the 
final edit in a different direc¬ 
tion than we wanted, I think they 
showed it to someone at HBO 
or something and they passed on 
it. This is not a big shock. Lots 
of pilots are made every day, and 
ours was a little, um, odd. 


What inspired you to take on 
your first feature-length film 
The Yungling ? 

Johanowicz: Basically to say 
I did it and hope that people 
out there would watch it and 
say, holy shit, these guys made 
a really weird and entertaining 
movie . . . The goal was to fin¬ 
ish it and make it as good as we 
could. I think we did that, so 
my immediate accomplishment 
has been achieved. 

Science fiction and horror films 
have been described as reflecting 
the current fears of the population 
at large. Is this something you 


strive to do, and if so, is there a po¬ 
litical element to your efforts? 

Fuchs: Not to sound too 
fruity, but there is a theme of 
existential anxiety at the cen¬ 
ter of The Yungling. Beyond that, 
we kept contemporary events 
out of it. We strive to keep our 
movies, especially The Yungling , 
aesthetically and philosophi¬ 
cally non-specific . . . We 
do want people to react but 
it’s more important to us for 
people to ask why about every¬ 
thing rather than to push an 
agenda. —Ben Tanker 
Watch The Yungling trailer at www.jibangus.com. 
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SOMETIMES 

WHEN 

YOU 

MAKE 

SALAD 

DRESSING, 

YOU 

PUT 

TOO 

MUCH 


OIL, AND SOMETIMES YOU PUT TOO 

BOB MOULD 

MUCH VINEGAR, AND SOMETIMES 
YOU GET THE RIGHT BALANCE OF 
THINGS. AND ART IS THE SAME WAY. 


N ot so long ago, Bob Mould probably wouldn’t have appeared 
in a magazine called Punk Planet. That's because by 1998, 
Mould felt burdened by his legacy as punk pioneer and al¬ 
ternative-rock icon. The signature guitar sound he created in 
Husker Du and Sugar, which heavily influenced taste-makers 
like Kurt Cobain and Black Francis of the Pixies, among oth¬ 
ers, had been played out—not just by Mould himself but an 
endless stream of terrible bands who followed in his wake. 
He didn't want to be associated with them, or really the Bob Mould 
people knew, anymore. 

That Bob Mould fortuitously began his career in Minneapolis in 1979 
with Husker Du. The group, also featuring vocalist/drummer Grant Hart 
and bassist Greg Norton, started out playing melodic hardcore, as cap¬ 
tured on their incomprehensibly noisy and fast debut, Land Speed Record. 
But after the 1984 release of the band's genre-defying double album, Zen 
Arcade— recorded in 40 hours using mostly first takes—Husker Du be¬ 
came a bona fide phenomenon and eventually signed to Warner Brothers. 
But as the attention on the band grew more intense, so did internal strife. 
Husker Du's members lived hard, abusing copious amounts of drugs and 
alcohol. Mould cleaned himself up in 1986, which added to the intra-band 
tension. He and Hart, always fiercely competitive with each other, pushed 


Husker Du to new, melodic extremes—and pushed each other off a cliff in 
the process. After touring to support their underrated 1987 album, Ware¬ 
house: Songs And Stories, the group disbanded in early 1988. 

Thus began the next incarnation of Bob Mould. After sequestering 
himself in a remote farmhouse, Mould returned in 1989 with a shocking 
solo album, Workbook, which mostly ditched Husker Du's sonic bombast 
for songs built around a 12-string acoustic guitar. Although a dramatic 
sonic departure from earlier work, Workbook received glowing reviews 
and an equally glowing reception from fans. * 

A year later, Mould re-electrified on Black Sheets of Rain, an omen 
that foretold his next manifestation: an alternative-rock band, Sugar and 
the refinement of his signature guitar sound. In the group, Mould took 
Husker Du's most melodic moments and streamlined them, creating a 
post-punk sound that embraced pop but was never subservient to it. With 
the release of the trio’s 1992 debut, Copper Blue, Mould experienced un¬ 
precedented success; Sugar played post-punk that the radio and MTV’s | 

120 Minutes could get behind, and the album spawned several singles. 

It far outsold anything by Husker Du. 

Another full-length, File Under: Easy Listening followed in 1994, but 
didn't attract as much attention as its predecessor. Mould thinks that's 
partly due to a 1994 Spin interview. Up until that point, Mould had been 
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an intensely private person—so much so that few people outside his cir¬ 
cle knew he was gay. (Hart was also gay.) Mould never spoke of it, and 
his lyrics were deliberately detached personally. The Spin article outed 
Mould, more or less against his will, and he felt misrepresented by it. He 
retreated from the spotlight even more, and Mould thinks commercial ra¬ 
dio avoided File Under: Easy Listening , to a certain degree, because he 
was now marked as gay. 

Sugar disbanded in 1995, due in large part to bassist David Barbe’s 
family obligations. Mould returned to his solo work, releasing a self-titled 
album (which he refers to as “hubcap” because of the hubcap on the al¬ 
bum cover) the following year. Mould played everything on the record, 
except for the drums, which he programmed using a drum machine. That 
threw some fans off, and Bob Mould didn't get as much attention as some 
of his previous work. 

Not long after that album, burnout began to takes its toll. Mould grew 
bored with guitar rock, especially the kind people associated with him. 
He needed a change. He decided to retire his old sound, and he titled his 
1998 album The Last Dog And Pony Show to emphasize the point. 

As he toured in support of this album, which he said would be his 
final tour with a full band, he made a list in a notebook of things he wanted 
to change about his life. Chief among them was the desire to get in shape 
and be healthier in general, as his lifestyle as a touring musician wreaked 
havoc on his psychological and physical health. After he returned from the 
road in 1999, he settled into his life in New York City. He hired a personal 
trainer and began an extensive workout regimen, losing 55 pounds in four 
months. Mould had spent much of his adult life battling depression, but 
the exercise significantly alleviated his symptoms. 

Living in New York, Mould found himself immersed in dance music 
everywhere he went, so it wasn't surprising when he started listening to 
it on his own. When he heard an EP called Xpander by electronica artist 
Sasha, it was a revelation—like Sugar, but without the guitars, he would 
say later. A new path revealed itself, and the possibilities excited him. As 
Mould learned how to write and record electronic music, and eventually 
began to DJ regularly, he crafted an ambitious plan for 2002: self-release 
four records, all of them distinctly different—one electronic rock, one elec¬ 
tronic, one live album, and one acoustic, similar to Workbook. 

The process began with Modulate, an electronica-rock hybrid that 
thoroughly confused longtime fans and received lukewarm reviews. To 
an extent, Modulate was unjustly maligned; the sound was undeniably 
Mould, but fans weren't having it. A solo tour to support Modulate only 
furthered their disenchantment, as Mould used backing tracks, synched 
video and—perhaps most off-putting to his fans—gave old Husker Du 
songs electronic flourishes. When Mould, using the name LoudBomb, 
released his all-electronic album Long Playing Grooves later in the year, 
almost everyone ignored it. The live album, Live Dog ' 98: The Forum, 
London UK, received little attention as well. 

In a way, Mould had accomplished what he wanted: a major discon¬ 
nect between his old and current selves. For fans that had followed him 
since Husker Du (a band that experienced some drastic musical changes it¬ 
self), it seemed like Mould had turned his back on what made him great. 


Mould soon moved to Washington, DC, and continued writing the 
Workbook-esque acoustic album, which he planned to call Body of Song. 
Even with some solid songs, the album didn’t come together as Mould 
had envisioned. One day, he picked up his electric guitar for the first time 
in ages and discovered how much he missed playing it. He found himself 
returning to his electric as time passed, and his previously held plans for 
Body of Song began to change. 

In early 2004, Mould did something that would have been unthink¬ 
able for the man who appeared in that old Spin article: He started a 
blog (modulate.blogspot.com). Although he stayed relatively guarded on 
it—the banner at the top says “Boblog: A quiet and uninteresting life”— 
Mould quickly came to enjoy the exercise of writing every day. The blog 
even helped him crack a bad case of writer's block as he finished writ¬ 
ing Body of Song. 

Mould recorded it in four different places—including DC’s ground 
zero for the punk scene, Inner Ear Studios—with the help of friends (no¬ 
tably Fugazi drummer Brendan Canty) and former colleagues (Sugar bass¬ 
ist Barbe). Word spread quickly that Mould’s upcoming album would be 
a “return to form,” a reprise of his influential signature sound. When he 
signed with up-and-coming indie label Yep Roc Records, label president 
Glenn Dicker asked if he would tour with a band again. Mould agreed 
and then made a shocking decision: to play Husker Dii songs, which he 
hadn’t played with a band since the group broke up. 

Those were magical words for fans. Even though Mould had per¬ 
formed two songs with Hart at a benefit in October of 2004, he has said 
repeatedly, and in no uncertain terms, that Husker Du would never, ever 
reunite. But his decision to play Husker Du songs (along with numerous 
Sugar favorites) on tour with a full band was good enough for his fans. 

When Body of Song came out at the end of July 2005, it received 
positive reviews, but the “return to form” buzz proved a misnomer. Even 
though Body of Song had plenty of vintage Mould sounds—“Best Thing” 
sounded like a long-lost Sugar song—it had plenty of electronics as well. 
Unlike on Modulate, though, they played a complementary role, never tak¬ 
ing center stage. But the disco beat of “(Shine Your) Light Love Hope” (or 
“Love Escalator,” which appeared on the album’s deluxe edition) showed 
Mould had hardly retreated on the ground he broke with Modulate. Re¬ 
gardless, fans seemed to like the album. 

When he headed out on the road in fall of 2005 (with Canty play¬ 
ing drums), Mould not only gave fans what they wanted, but thoroughly 
enjoyed himself doing it. In addition to playing Husker Dii favorites that 
stretched all the way back to Zen Arcade, Mould played all of Copper 
Blue, except for three songs. The response was overwhelmingly positive, 
even for new songs. 

Fans seem to embrace this newest incarnation of Bob Mould, who 
isn’t the guy from Zen Arcade or the guy from Modulate, but a new, happy 
mixture of them. After the initial touring for Body of Song, Mould sat down 
with Punk Planet to talk about his newfound comfort with his legacy and 
his hope for the future. 

By Kyle Ryan 

Illustration by Dan Grzeca 
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I WRITE MUSIC, AND WHEN 


I GET A BUNCH OF SONGS 


THAT SOUND LIKE THEY D 


MAKE A GOOD RECORD 


THAT’S WHAT I GO WITH 


The buzz before the album was that it would 
offer a “return to form,” but you seemed a little 
uncomfortable with that. Is that accurate? 

Bob Mould: You know, it was a return to 
me writing with guitar to add on to the 
electronic stuff I was doing. At the end 
of the day, yeah, it’s a lot more familiar¬ 
sounding, but I think one of the things 
that’s been a little frustrating [is] that ev¬ 
erybody sort of gets hung up on that. And 
perception is reality, so if that s what peo¬ 
ple think, then there’s nothing I can really 
do about it. From my point of view, I write 
music, and when I get a bunch of songs 
that sound like they’d make a good record, 
that’s what I go with. [Laughs.] 

What do you think the Modulate experience al¬ 
lowed you to do with your subsequent work? 

It brought a whole new set of tools and a 
whole new set of colors and tones and tex¬ 
tures to the way that I construct music. For 
years and years with Hiisker Dii, I limited 
myself to guitar for the most part. I mean, 
toward the end there were synthesizers; I 
think I was hinting at string arrangements 
that I wanted to start using on the songs. At 
that time, that would be hard to duplicate 
live, especially inside the punk ethos—it 
maybe wouldn’t have been the best thing 
to do. As time went on, I started using 


strings. I started using keyboards more. 
With Sugar, there was a lot of synthetic 
stuff going on; on Copper Blue, there was a 
lot underneath the surface. 

Especially on the EP that came out after 
that, Beaster. 

Yeah, Beaster had a lot of layers going on 
as well. I’ve always just been a big fan of 
stacking sound, and a lot of the acciden¬ 
tal harmonics become the melodies, and 
those become the things that people hear 
in a song. A lot of times when I’m writing, 
I’m not even going for what I end up with. 
With Modulate, the next step was going a 
little heavier into the computer, sort of go¬ 
ing for a non-linear approach to writing. 
That’s maybe where the biggest change was, 
and ultimately that might have been—the 
combination of raining heavily on syn¬ 
thetic sounds and a newwriting approach— 
what made Modulate maybe a jarring experi¬ 
ence for people. With this record, Body of 
Song, the electronics are tempered. They’re 
more of a supporting role, and the song¬ 
writing structure is simpler and more fa¬ 
miliar, because it leads with the guitar and 
with the story. That’s where it becomes 
"return to form.” [Laughs.] To me, it s sort 
of like an ongoing process, Sometimes 
when you make salad dressing, you put too 


much oil, and sometimes you put too much 
vinegar, and sometimes you get the right 
balance of things. And art is the same way. 
That’s why I’m always hesitant when peo¬ 
ple make three-word distilled statements 
of things. I understand why people do it; 
there’s nothing I can do about it, but it is 
frustrating. [Laughs.] 

You said Modulate was a work in progress, 
your first stab at that style. So do you think 
Body of Song is a progression from that more 
than a return to what you were doing before 
Modulate ? 

I think it’s both. Let me try to lay it out. 
Four of the 12 songs on the record— 
’’Circles,” "High Fidelity,” "Missing You,” 
"Gauze of Friendship”—those were four of 
the anchors of the original Body of Song. I 
sort of had this Workbook revisited idea in 
my head, and that didn’t work out. I sort 
of let that record lie from the end of '02 
to the end of ’ 03 ; I didn’t look at it once. 
The first time I went to revisit this stuff in 
the beginning of’ 04 , I had everything on 
a FireWire drive, from the sessions down 
in Athens and the home stuff. I aggre¬ 
gated it to a hard drive titled Body of Song. I 
plug it all in. Every other FireWire drive 
that I have in the house works—I put that 
one up, nothing. I’m looking at it going, 
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"Hmm, this is curious.” I’m totally freak¬ 
ing out. I’m going, "What the fuck what 
the fuck what the fuck,” I’m trying to call 
David [Barbe] down in Athens, and he’s 
either out of town or in another session. 
I thought he had backups of all of this, 
and I never heard back. I realized it was 
one of those FireWire drives where, when 
you have it connected to the computer, the 
light looks like it’s on, but [it’s not actu¬ 
ally on]. [Laughs.] I was sort of freaking for 
a day or two, and then I plugged the thing 
in, and I’m like, "OK.” ft Then I found the 
good songs from the old set, and alongside 
that, I guess last year, I had been doing a 
lot of remixing and bootleg mixing and 
stuff and had tons of loops and was work¬ 
ing that groove all through '03 and in '04. 
I started picking up the guitar again. I 
started blogging at the same time, and the 
blogging helps get my words going again 
because I’m used to dealing with cutting 
music up. All of this sort of fell into this 
spot where I was playing the guitar, I was 
writing words, I had all these really cool 
loops kicking around, and I knew Bren¬ 
dan was going to help out. I started to see 
what this could be, and as I started writing 
more. It really started to pick up. So—the 
long answer—I think it’s a progression. 
If I hadn’t made Modulate , I don’t think I 
would’ve gotten to here. 

Like you said, though, you worked with sam¬ 
plers and synthesizers before. It’s not like 
Modulate completely came out of the blue. 
Even Dog and Pony had that weird electronic 
track, “Megamanic.” 

Yeah, I was messing with the samplers, so 
it was a hint—and [then] I went full-bore. 
Now I think it’s a really good mix. The 
guitars are forward on this record, but 
the electronics definitely hold it together 
underneath. 

How do you think “Love Escalator” would have 
gone over had it been included on the regular 
Body of Song ? 

Again, it’s all balance. The special stuff, 
"Lowdown Ground” and "My Old Friend,” 
those are sort of that more pastoral, sort 


of the downbeat acoustic stuff. That’s what 
it was looking like more originally. It’s 
funny; if you take the 12 songs from Body 
of Song, and you mix in the other six that 
didn’t make the record maybe for thematic 
reasons, that’s a better representation of 
what I was working on. 

You’ve been playing “Nihil” from the deluxe 
edition for around five years, too. 

Yeah, and "High Fidelity” is from ’95. 
"Circles” is from 2001. For whatever dif¬ 
ferent reasons, the 12-song Body of Song got 
the "return to form” thing, whereas the 
18-song Body of Song has got further exten¬ 
sions of what Modulate was, and it’s got even 
further extensions of what Workbook was. 

You self-released Modulate, the LoudBomb re¬ 
cord and Live Dog. What made you decide to 
go back to a regular label for this one? 

Because I busted my ass [with those re¬ 
cords] , and it was so much work—it just 
about killed me, trying to keep all that 
stuff sorted out. Yep Roc seemed like a de¬ 
cent fit. They have a lot of career artists, 
they do their own distribution, the deal 
is generally favorable. I think ultimately I 
knew that this record had a lot of potential. 

I think with Modulate and with LoudBomb 
and with Live Dog, there was a smaller audi¬ 
ence, and I don’t know if it warranted the 
full-boat approach. I think this one really 
does need the PR firm and the college-ra¬ 
dio indie guys, because it’s a record that 
has a lot of potential. 

The artwork for the whole album Body of Song 
is really interesting, with all the artsy photos. 
There are heavily religious images—you with 
the sacred heart, the iPod among the prayer 
candles, the 3” disc with the wine as commu¬ 
nion—then the old records and mannequins. 
What was the idea behind that? 

The album title Body of Song has been 
around forever. The original source of 
that inspiration for the title was when I 
was working on all the Modulate stuff, the 
song that became "The Receipt.” If you 
take away the intro and outro of the song 
in Pro Tools or Digital Performer, [you’re 


left with] the essential five stanzas that 
created the body of the song "The Re¬ 
ceipt.” That’s what I referred to it to as, 
just "body of song.” I was like, "Wow that’s 
a crazy set of words.” And I wrapped that 
song in that sort of Beaster-escpie organ 
swirl thing, and so that’s where the title 
came from. ^ Artwork-wise there were 
a couple different things going on. The 
front cover, it’s two guys who have a graph¬ 
ics house up in Vancouver called Mondo- 
lithic. Ken Brown, the main guy, he and 
I sort of got together and I said, "This is 
the font I want to use.” Stop me if this is 
getting way too theoretical: I sort of used 
that dense compressed Helvetica font on 
the three records Modulate, LoudBomb and 
the live record, so I go to the Interstate 
font. It’s a little bit louder version of it. It’s 
got a little bit more pitch, and then I told 
them, "The title to me is roughly religious 
as well, so let’s think about that.” I sent 
him the tipped tear-drop icon that’s on 
the back of the record, and I said, "This 
is the branding logo. This is the swoosh 
or whatever that I’m using on this record. 
Let’s come up with something else.” He 
went back to that Saul Bass school of very 
simple graphics, almost like what Green 
Day did with American Idiot. It’s very iconic. 
So he went with that, the stations of the 
cross, intersection of the name and album 
title thing, with the strings in the back 
and all that. The color scheme was not 
what I was expecting. [Laughs.] I was think¬ 
ing more blue-gray, and when he came at 
me with that, I was like, "OK, I like this. I 
don’t think I’d gone quite this sunny, but 
it’s a sunnier record, so let’s go with it.” 
So that’s where the front idea came from.^l 
[For] the inside timeline photographs, I 
worked with a really good photographer 
named Lisa Pearl in Atlanta with the con¬ 
cept of trying to represent the sacred na¬ 
ture of music through the 20th century. 
By going with the timeline from the Vic- 
trola to the 45 RPM player, which is where 
I sort of remember music as a small child, 
to the eight-track thing with the Rolling 
Stones laying around and all that on it, and 
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then the chalice and the iPod. Again it was 
meant to sort of portray or represent in a 
chronological timeline, the tactile, sacred 
nature of music, at least to me. If you look 
at the images, the only one where I’m not 
touching it is the new one, the iPod. My 
hand is on all the other objects except that 
one, which is again trying to suggest the 
disconnect that’s happening these days. 

That music isn’t a tactile experience anymore? 

Right, we don’t touch music anymore. 
People download it, preview it, and delete 
it. [Laughs.] So that’s the commentary with 
those five photographs. With the man¬ 
nequin images, that was some stuff that 
Lisa was shooting, and she had been feed¬ 
ing me different stuff she was working on 
for her own art. She had sent me a female 
mannequin shot that she did that was re¬ 
ally haunting because it looked like her 
. . . and I said, "Are there any boy man¬ 
nequins at this place?’’ She’s like, "Yeah, 
there’s a ton of them.” And I said, "Well, 
go back and shoot a ton of stuff and just 
think about it as if you’re going to put a 
show together.” She came back with about 
35, 40 different shots, and out of those I 
found the single man, the double man, the 
set of men, the single hand, the bucket of 
hands, the holding hands, and that was— 
again, it being a relationship record—just 
trying to represent that way as well. H The 


shot of me shirtless with the glass heart 
was almost going to be the front cover 
[/aug/15] , which I think probably would have 
held the record back a little bit—I think 
it would have been a bit much for people. 
That glass heart, there’s a friend of mine, 
he’s a glass sculptor in DC His name is 
Tim Tate. He’s been commissioned to do 
a lot of huge, huge projects all over the 
country . . . That glass heart that I have 
was originally filled, when it was on ex¬ 
hibit, with broken eggshells. The chalk¬ 
board thing was just a key line from each 
song, and that was something I had always 
seen. I was actually going to cover myself 
with text, but I’d seen another artist, a 
couple of these guys in Colorado, these 
sort of Abercrombie-type guys, and they 
would tell text stories on their bodies. I’d 
seen that, and that left an impression. I 
didn’t go as far as what they were doing; I 
sort of went the route that I did. So that s 
sort of the idea of the packaging. [Laughs.] 
There’s a lot going on. 

To switch gears, prior to Body of Song, part 
of your burnout came from the demands of 
touring. You were sick of all the travel. You’ve 
still toured since then, but you took a more 
humane approach to touring for this album 
by limiting how long you were gone. How 
did it go? 

It went really well. It was actually the best 


tour I’ve ever been on. The four of us had 
a blast. I got so lucky when I put this band 
together. 

Do you think it’s just a maturity thing at this 
point—you’re all older and experienced? 

I think it’s a maturity thing. I think it was 
there was no reason for anybody to be un¬ 
happy, because there wasn’t a lot of pres¬ 
sure involved. That’s the nice thing about 
being a band leader. If I can keep my head 
together, everything else is easy. Because 
I’ve had tours before, the Black Sheets tour 
when working with Tony [Maimone] and 
Anton [Fier] that was getting difficult on 
a financial and a personal level, and the 
record company wasn’t being support¬ 
ive, that puts a lot of stress on me, and 
things like that happen, I get down, and 
then everything starts to go down. With 
this, there was nothing but just celebrat¬ 
ing the music. H We were having such a 
blast even when the work was brutal, like 
driving from Atlanta to Dallas and go¬ 
ing right through the middle of Hurri¬ 
cane Rita. When we’re chugging along on 
1-20, and all of a sudden we realize we’re 
the only civilian vehicle on the interstate, 
that everything else is military convoy, Red 
Cross trucks and cherry-pickers from like 
Michigan and Ohio that are coming to fix 
the power lines. You’re sort of like, "Oh, 
OK.” [Laughs.] You just kind of knuckle 
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down. Then we get to Dallas, and it’s like 
70 and a clear night. We go to check in 
the hotel, and there’re evacuees and a Star 
Trek convention happening at the same 
time. We’re sort of like, "Oh well, this is 
it. This is what we do!” [Laughs.] Brendan 
said he walked in and they were playing 
like filk music or whatever. There were 
Trekkie people in a room singing Star Trek 
folk songs, and then there were like dis¬ 
placed families from Louisiana wander¬ 
ing around the lobby. [Laughs.] But that’s 
the stuff you live for when you’re on the 
road. We’ve all done this enough; those 
are the things that we appreciate. It just 
puts a smile on your face that you real¬ 
ize your life is a carnival when you’re out 
there. You pretty much have the people 
you’re with, and you just hope that every¬ 
body stays healthy and nothing bad hap¬ 
pens, and you do the thing, and it’s good. 

It really felt like Bob Mould’s “Give The People 
What They Want” Tour. 

I’ll agree with that. In ’o2 I threw every¬ 
body a really hard curveball on the road, 
with the films and with the tracks. People 
tolerated [it], and the fact that people came 
back in a big way for this record, you know, 

I knew. I told people I really wanted to do 
something different, and I did. If there’s a 
return to form in it, it was in the live show 
more than in the records. 

Just in terms of what you were doing and what 
was being played? 

What was being played, how it was being 
played. I mean that was pretty darn close to 
a Sugar show, you know? [Laughs.] 

Especially when you come out and play the 
first three tracks off of Copper Blue right off 
the bat. 

Yeah, and by doing that, I sort of know I’ve 
got people for the rest of the night. [Laughs.] 

Even songs you’d previously been sick of, 
like “Helpless” and “If I Can’t Change Your 
Mind,” made appearances. Do you think you 
were able to return to those simply because 
of how much time has passed, and you’re not 
as burned out? 


I’m not as burned out on them, and [Copper 
Blue] and Workbook are the two best records 
I’ve ever written. £en Arcade was a really 
strong writing stretch as well, but I know 
those two records were just so strong, and 
I know how much people like them. With 
Workbook it doesn’t ... I think we only did 
"See A Little Light” on some nights be¬ 
cause I play that stuff night in night out 
acoustic. So it was Copper Blue. A lot of that 
stuff is so guitar-solo heavy that it was 
like, "Oh OK, I got a band. Now I can play 
guitar solos again!” [Laughs.] 

Sugar sold far more records than Hiisker Du 
ever did. While you’d probably argue you 
were a better songwriter in Sugar, Hiisker Du 
has this dominating legacy. Why do you think 
there’s that disparity? 

Well, I just think with Hiisker Dii, it was 
a real heavy work ethic. There was a lot of 
music being written, a lot of touring hap¬ 
pening, and I think it was just in a period 
where music . . . again, I think it mattered 
a little more in the ’80s than it did in the 
’90s. I think as time has gone on, it means 
less and less. It was really different, and it 
was really uncompromising. Sugar was the 
payoff; it was the right sound at the right 
time. Time had caught up with me. It’s al¬ 
ways funny when people say to me, "You 
must feel bad that this or that,” or that 
"You must be mad at Nirvana or Green 
Day ...” I’m like, "You know, I did really 
well too.” [Laughs.] 

How did it feel to perform those Hiisker Du 
songs with a band again? 

It was good. It didn’t even cross my mind. 

Really? 

No, not at all. "Hardly Getting Over It,” 
it was such a beautiful rendition—it was 
so sparse. Again, I’ve been doing this 
stuff for a long time. When it comes to 
the showbiz part, I’m pretty good with it. 
[Laughs.] I think I understand how to put 
the stuff together, and by waiting 25 min¬ 
utes and then bringing that one out very 
quietly and then turning right around 
and blasting into "Gould You Be The 


One,” I know exactly what’s happening, 
you know? 

It’s not like you’re coming right out into “Cel¬ 
ebrated Summer,” which you did play. 

Yeah, again giving people the front end 
of Copper Blue, I know they’re going to pay 
attention. Bringing a song like ["Hardly 
Getting Over It”] out in the middle of 
the show quietly and then turning around 
and playing "Could You Be The One,” 
"I Apologize”— I don’t think people were 
going, "Oh, he sounds just like the old 
days.” They were like, "Wow this is such 
a great a song,” then all of a sudden it 
sounded closer to the old days. I don’t think 
that set could have been more well-con¬ 
structed. 

You’ve said unequivocally there will be no 
Hiisker Dii reunion. You’ve got to be pretty sick 
of talking about that band. 

I’m sort of beyond sick of talking about it, 
and I’m sick of reading about it. I open my¬ 
self up to the dialogue in a sense by saying, 
"I’m gonna do Hiisker songs with a live 
band,” and I knew that. 

You’ve talked about trying to reissue those old 
records, but the three of you have never been 
able to agree on that, right? 

Yeah. Well, Grant called my attorney 
about it, and then he kind of backed off, 
like when he called to get my number for 
the thing in October [’04J. I’m trying to 
figure out: Is that the same guy that did 
the Magnet interview? Could you pull that 
blade out of my back? It’s starting to get a 
little sore. 

Eighteen years later, there’s still this acrimony. 
You’d think, “God, if Dinosaur Jr can pull it 
together. . 

I’m not going to go back to it. I tried to 
let it lie for too many years and . . . eh, 
whatever. 

Hiisker Dii played its last show in Columbia, 
Mo. I went to school there six years after that, 
and there was all this local lore about Grant 
Hart hanging around there for weeks after 
the show. 
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LAST TWO YEARS 


NOBODY WANTED TO 


BE IN HUSKER DU 


MAKING A LOT OF MONEY 


I thought I remember him sweating and 
shaking all the way back to Minneapolis in 
the van, but I could be wrong. 

Well, it’s a local legend , after all. 

That’s great stuff. As a fan, I can see why 
people love it. It’s salacious, it’s filled with 
holes—it’s awesome! 

What do you think is the biggest misconcep¬ 
tion people have about Hiisker Dii? 

I’m not sure, really. It was a very interest¬ 
ing experience. I don’t know; I give my 
representation of what that band meant, 
and that’s the sort of the one I stand by. I 
see other versions of it. I see things that 
get misquoted, I see things that get taken 
out of context—well whatever, that’s rock 
'n’ roll history. It should be no other way. 
[Laughs.] It should always be way more vol¬ 
atile and explosive than it really was. 

Do you think that dramatic angle has gotten 
overblown over the years? 

Yeah, because it was more of a sad decay 
than anything. There was no explosion. It 
was like most relationships or most work¬ 
ing or personal relationships: There’s a 
slow decay, then like all of a sudden you 
realize that you and it are dead. Then you 
go, "OK, this is when I start my solo re¬ 
cord.” [Laughs.] People, I think especially 


Grant, he likes to grandstand and try to 
make it more than it really is. Truth be 
told, the last two years nobody wanted to 
be in that band, except we were making a 
lot of money, we had a major-label con¬ 
tract, and there was really nothing else 
better happening at the time. Grant got 
into his dope habit, [Hiisker Dii man¬ 
ager] David Savoy committed suicide, and 
everybody was looking for the exit door. 
5 It was just a matter of finding the right 
time, and when the work cycle for Ware¬ 
house was done, and plans were being made 
for another record, that’s when I looked 
at it and said, "No, not for me. I need to 
leave now.” Grant wanted to make another 
record desperately, and I was like, "Sorry, 
there’s no amount of money that’s going 
to keep me here. Sorry, good luck with 
your life.” We had one last meeting, and I 
walked away from it going, "Greg, I’m go¬ 
ing to come over and get my stuff. I’m go¬ 
ing to move my stuff up to my house now, 
and oh by the way, fuck this. [Laughs.] I’m 
out of here, and everybody will get notice 
from the lawyer tomorrow. See ya.” Yeah, 
it was like, "That’s it. Somebody’s got to 
pull the plug on this thing.” 

Hiisker Dii began as a blazing hardcore band, 
but the band moved away from that quickly. 
You, as a musician, have become associated 


with so much more than punk rock. How 
have your thoughts on punk changed over 
the years? 

When I got into it, it was very much like 
fans of the Ramones and fans of Pere Ubu 
and fans of some of the New York stuff. I 
was really young and excitable and impres¬ 
sionable, and I was a huge fan trying to 
start a band. I loved all the stuff that was 
going on at the time, from Joy Division to 
PIL to the Gang of Four to Buzzcocks to 
the Germs to X to whatever was happen¬ 
ing. It was still an attainable goal to be in a 
band and to maybe have some success with 
it. K As time went on for me, it started to 
transition from being in a band that played 
in Minneapolis to a band that was on the 
road meeting and playing with other like- 
minded bands like Black Flag or Dead 
Kennedys or DOA or Strike Under or Na¬ 
ked Raygun, things like that. Going up 
to Boston and seeing the hardcore scene 
there, you realized that you’re part of a 
bigger [thing]. Hiisker Dii was an integral 
part of something that was bigger than we 
thought, and then for me it felt like Hiisk¬ 
er Dii the band started to become bigger 
than the thing, because of entropy within 
the scene, people dropping away or people 
getting into ska or getting into whatever. 
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It sort of weeded out a lot of the "circle A” 
bands, as I used to called them. [Laughs.] 
Every town had eight of those who put out 
7-inches. They were just screaming about 
how much they hated J-II or something. 
That’s valid, but a lot of that faded away and 
got replaced with other things, or people 
did other stuff. Hiisker Dii became a big¬ 
ger musical entity than a lot of the scene it 
was in originally, which is good and bad. 
Then it got really big critically, and every¬ 
body was watching, and then it got weird. 
That’s usually when it starts to implode. In 
the case of Hiisker Dii, all that attention 
creates ego tension, and people jockey for 
positions, and that’s when a band becomes 
less than a band. 

You’re basically a member of punk’s second 
generation, the first one that really felt the 
influence of the Ramones. Because punk is 
a relatively young genre, there aren’t a lot of 
people your age who still actively make mu¬ 
sic. How do you stay relevant when rock’s so 
youth-oriented? 

I don’t think I can erase that stuff and 
make myself look fresh and brand new. 
I know better than that. How I stay rel¬ 
evant is probably in different ways. You 
know, I think DJing has a lot to do with it 
because I have to stay so up on new music. 
That’s the thing over the past three years 
that’s been one of the really fun parts of 
my life, and that’s the thing I think that’s 
kept me fresher, at least. When I go out, 
I’m not telling people "Oh I love Nir¬ 
vana! They just sounded so much like 
Hiisker Dii! ” It’s more like I’m really sort 
of digging on the crazy Superpitcher re¬ 


mix of M83 or whatever stuff that’s chal¬ 
lenging and new and interesting. That’s 
what the DJing has done for me. I think 
that’s how I sort of look at things: You’re 
never too old to be a fan of new music, 
but I’m clearly too old to appeal to a very 
young audience. 

But “Circles” did get played on The OC. 

Yup, and that was a great favor that Alex¬ 
andra did for me, the music director. 

Did you see much of a spike from that? 

No, and I think strategically I’m not sure 
business-wise that the label capitalized 
fully on that. I mean, it’s a tough time in 
the business. I’m sort of pointing a finger, 
but I’m very understanding of how tough it 
is for a small label to sell records. It should 
have done more to help, but it did help, 
and it’ll have a residual effect. 

You said in an interview that sometimes you 
wake up in the morning and look around and 
think, “This is not where I thought I was going 
to be.” Where did you think you’d be? 

[Laughs.] I have no idea—probably dead 
at the rate I was going. I mean, in ’85 by 
rights I should have been dead by now. 
When I got myself on a clean track in ’86, 
that was another spot, I think, that didn’t 
help the band at all. It helped me a lot, but 
it didn’t help the band. We couldn’t have 
been going in further opposite directions. 

I didn’t think I was going to make it this 
far. I mean, I was the kind of young man 
that did not envision myself getting old or 
having half a life, let alone the possibility 
of a full life. 


Or being 44 and on the road and still 
doing it. 

Forty-five now! [Laughs.] And being in 
relatively good shape and still lucky 
to have a constituency that still cares. 
Yeah, I really couldn’t be much hap¬ 
pier right now. 

This tour and this album were such big deals, 
with a healthy amount of hype around them. 
Where do you go from here? 

You know, I’ve been playing the guitar a 
lot, so I’m guessing [the next album] is 
probably going to have guitars all over 
it. There’re a lot of things on this re¬ 
cord that I liked. I was really pleasantly 
surprised at the response that a song 
like "Always Tomorrow” got from peo¬ 
ple. That was something new that people 
liked, so I like that groove too. I wonder 
if there’s somewhere I can go with that. 
Yeah, I mean it’s easy to write downbeat 
songs. I can always find something to 
write about. But I’ll be curious; I think 
the next five or six weeks when I’m home 
is really going to be sort of telling as to 
how the record lays out. This is always 
my favorite time of the year just to settle 
in and just work all day and night. The 
short answer is just capitalize on all this 
hype. [Laughs.] Try to get as much work as 
I can, and try to get as much work done as 
I can, and just keep it. Now that I’m back 
up and running and sort of in a positive 
light to people, it makes sense to bust ass 
and get more work done. ® 
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Inga Muscio 

“They ate all the crows’ food, that’s all I said. They did not eat some of the food, they ate all the 
food. What does that represent to me? They eat all the food, they vibe the crows, they’re assholes.” 


I nga Muscio’s home is like a fairyland: every 
object has its own life. A casual sweep of 
the eye reveals a painting of a bull (she’s a 
Taurus), a dangling glittered cupcake, a giant 
dictionary on a pedestal, a handmade afghan, 
a string of twinkling lights, a book about the US 
invasion of Haiti, and a picture of her nephew. 
Everything placed with care and intention. 

The pennies on the windowsill? Those are 
for the seagulls. 

Inga explained this to me once, preparing 
me to house-sit. A friend and role model for over 
a decade, I have often found refuge in my former 
neighbor’s home, words, and presence. 

She and the crows, Inga had explained, 
had a contract. They would watch for her, hang¬ 
ing around on the power lines waiting for her to 
feed them. She would throw down the food, and 
inevitably, the greedy seagulls would swoop in, 
bullying the crows out of the way. “Go away! 
You eat all the food!’’ she'd yell, chucking pen¬ 
nies at the laughing white gulls, while the crows 
waited patiently for their meal. 

The story of the crows and seagulls is just 
one of the magical portals she creates in her 
new book, Autobiography of a Blue-Eyed Devil: 
My Life and Times in a Racist, Imperialist So¬ 
ciety (Seal Press). 

Described to me years ago as “a kick in the 
ass for white people,’’ this book is meticulously 
researched and lovingly executed, sharing a de¬ 
tailed history of the US (through “manifest des¬ 
tiny,” slaughter, invasion, slavery, economic and 
military subjugation of the rest of the world, un¬ 
doing of civil rights through CIA introduction of 
crack into black neighborhoods, the subsequent 
war on drugs, explosion of the prison industry, 
and the current war on terror) and her refusal to 
let the lies of white supremacy shape her real¬ 
ity. A simultaneous warmth and ferocity led her 
first book, Cunt, to become an intense force that 
moved many girls to reclaim their bodies from a 
culture of rape; the same intensity shines from 
her Autobiography. 

Inga spoke to Punk Planet on the phone 
from her home in Portland, Oregon. 

Interview by Nomy Lamm 


You know I’m 30 now. That means you’ll be 
40 in April. 

That’s right. I was born April 30, 1966, the 
first day of the Age of Satan. That’s the day 
Anton LaVey opened his church. I learned 
that factoid in my early 20’s. I was alone in 
this hotel somewhere in California. I was 
terrified. It was before I learned about the 
co-optation of ancient religions, so I was 
like, "What does this mean? Satan! That’s 
gotta be bad.” But then I started to think 
it was cool. Kinda like having a name that 
all the kids make fun of when you’re little 
but then you grow up and you think it’s not 
so bad. 

Tell me something about magic. 

I suppose, magic is like love. It’s a verb. It’s 
something that happens when you mix this 
with that, and it has to do with the feelings 
in your heart and the joy of your imagina¬ 
tion. Those energies, your intent, your 
feelings, mixing it with a candle and ask¬ 
ing for what you want. It can also be the 
magic of the moment, like there’s a swal¬ 
low flying in the air, and you’re think¬ 
ing something, and your consciousness, 
all your feelings, mix with the moment of 
the swallow. That’s how you have magic vi¬ 
sions. Magic is you interacting with the 
world, consciously. 

I think of you as someone who creates magic, 
especially in your home. 

My home is the only place I feel truly em¬ 
powered. It’s just about putting myself into 
the room. I’ve always been mystified by the 
people who always have the TV on in their 
home. You know, you pull off the freeway, 
you pull into your driveway, don’t you want 
all that to end? Don’t you want candles and 
quiet and music? It makes no sense to me. 
I walk into my family’s home and the TV’s 
blaring. Nobody’s even watching it. I turn 
it off and they’re like "why’dyou do that?” 
. . . Speaking of Satan. 

How is your family? 


It seems like everyone’s going through a 
hard time right now. Everyone I know. I 
am. The world is. It’s difficult for me to 
make a big separation between what’s go¬ 
ing on in the world and what’s going on 
with people I love. There’s a heaviness. 
They’re OK, I have a good relationship 
with everyone right now. I saw my uncle 
Allen at Thanksgiving. The family racist. 
He started to say something shitty, and I 
was like "I’m an equal opportunity racist 
too, Uncle Allen. It’s just that most of the 
people who piss me off are white.” He was 
like "All right, good one.” 

Tell me about your process while you were 
writing the book—how do you work? 

My schedule is such fucking anarchy, and 
my process is so unhealthy. I litter it with 
healthy things, like yoga, and drinking wa¬ 
ter, and going for walks, and reading light¬ 
hearted books. But for both of my books, it 
sounds hokey, but Cunt and Autobiography of a 
Blue-Eyed Devil were both spirits that came to 
me. My job was to listen and allow all these 
words and memories to come up through 
my heart in response to what they were 
saying to me. I wasn’t dictating what I was 
being told. I say it’s unhealthy because my 
only experiences are of being totally con¬ 
sumed and possessed by the spirit. Autobiog¬ 
raphy of a Blue-Eyed Devil was my whole life for 
six years. There was no room for anything 
else. The problem for me with that book 
was it was so emotionally devastating to al¬ 
ways be in that space. And once you go into 
that space you never really come out of it. 
I felt really isolated. All I can do is serve 
that spirit, that’s all I can do. I write about 
it and read about it and think about it until 
I feel like it’s done. 

You read a lot of news. I remember you telling 
me that when you follow international politics 
closely, you can start to predict things before 
they happen. I’d like to hear more about that, 
and in general how you process the informa¬ 
tion you learn. 

You just get into the flow of it. It’s like, my 
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grandma watched soap operas. She could 
tell you all about these people and their 
relationships. I think the news is a lot like 
that. You start to see who the players are, 
what their roles are. It’s like a reality show, 
or a soap opera. 

You get super involved, emotionally. 

I get super involved with everything emo¬ 
tionally. It’s not limited to the news. But 
I’ve learned that it’s like a reality show, to 
check things out without getting sucked up 
into the endless fucking horror and rape 
of it. I I can tell you right now, you want 
a prediction? The white supremacists are 
gonna rise up. They’re cornin’. The geno¬ 
cide in New Orleans that people call Ka¬ 
trina was so emotionally devastating for 
so many people. That was genocide, and it 
was mass. 

My next question was actually going to be 
about your reaction to hurricane Katrina. 

I call it the Genocide That People Call Ka¬ 
trina. Like the Artist Formerly Known As 
Prince. It has that same sound in my head. 
I I think when there’s something big like 
this that happens, where it affects so many 
people, you’re either on this side of it or 
that side of it. People who are of a mind 
to embrace their own humanity, and have 
compassion for themselves and everyone 
around them, are horrified. The problem 
is so huge. What happened at the Super- 
dome has been shoved away, they don’t even 
say Superdome in the papers anymore, 
they say "convention center.’’ What hap¬ 
pened there alone, is just fucking fucked. 
People know about it, and it hit them in 
their hearts. J Then on the other side you 
have the people who have to, at all costs, 
maintain their denial. And there is a re¬ 
ally sharp color line right there. It sets the 
stakes higher, and the white supremacists 


have to make their position more solid. 
They say, "see what they did to themselves? 
See how they are?” It’s like the same reac¬ 
tion, being horrified, aghast, just turn¬ 
ing it around. So it becomes a catalyst 
for something that was already present. 
I So now we’re seeing these little pockets 
of white supremacist activity all over the 
country. There was a white supremacist 
march through a black neighborhood, I 
think it was in Cleveland, maybe? [It was 
in Toledo. — Ed.] Some white neighbor had a 
beef with someone, and someone from the 
organization heard about it and made a big 
deal about it. The white neighbor, from all 
reports, didn’t seem that pissed off about 
what happened. But the white supremacist 
organization used it as a reason to march 
through a black neighborhood. 

Do you remember the name of the organization? 

That’s the problem with the way that I pro¬ 
cess information, I get the flow but I don’t 
remember the facts off the top of my head. 
[The march was organized by the neo-Nazi Nation¬ 
al Socialist Movement on October 1 $.—Ed.] J So 
anyway, the mayor of the city, he’s black. 
The chief of police is this curmudgeon- 
ass looking white guy. The police are there 
and they’re protecting the white suprema¬ 
cists. The mayor’s there going, "We have to 
protect people’s free speech.” Most of the 
people in the neighborhood are like, "Fuck 
this.” Wouldn’t you be? So the whole thing 
was about the cops beating the black kids. 
It went on for like two days, it was a big 
fuckin’ riot. The white supremacists came 
and left. And shit like that is happening all 
over the country, and the motherfuckers 
are emboldened by the genocide that took 
place. J So that’s my prediction. I predict¬ 
ed that Arnold Schwarzenegger would run 
for governor of California like six years 


ago. I thought he’d run for president. 

I remember you saying that. But he can’t 
‘cause he’s a foreigner, right? 

Oh no, they’re working on a bill to take 
care of that. They’ll slip it in when it’s con¬ 
venient. But I think Condi’s gonna run. 
That’s my prediction. Condi’s gonna be 
the one Bush endorses. If they don’t all get 
thrown in jail before then. Which is also a 
possibility. 

How? 

Well the US economy is not what it once 
was. All the resources of the whole coun¬ 
try are being funneled away from the citi¬ 
zens and into private corporations. The 
Yen is getting really strong and so is the 
Euro. The dollar has been the basis of 
world economics for a long time and it’s 
losing its power. That makes it so coun¬ 
tries that wouldn’t oppose the US might 
economically be more inclined to do so. 
Then there’s the moral argument with 
the torture thing. And the world saw the 
Genocide That People Called Katrina. 
That hurricane put the entire Bush ad¬ 
ministration naked in the spotlight and 
everybody saw them. Averting your eyes 
from that is really hard, even if you don’t 
say Superdome in the media anymore. So 
they’re losing it. It’s like a cornered ra¬ 
bid dog. They might be at death’s door, 
but they’re still gonna raise a ruckus and 
take what they can before they go down. 
So for me it’s like an edge of your seat 
cliff-hanger. Who’s gonna go down first? 
They will go down. I don’t know who 
they’ll take with them, and I don’t know 
if Condi will get to run or not, but when 
they go down it’s going to be spectacular. 
That’s what I said when Bush went into of¬ 
fice, he’s gonna go down, but I don’t know 
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how many forests and civilizations will go 
down before then. \ Fifty billion dollars 
is being cut from the federal budget for 
social services and education. Meanwhile, 
a $90 billion tax break has been given 
to the wealthy. That’s $140 billion be¬ 
ing taken from the people of the United 
States of America. We have $200 billion 
spent on the war, or occupation, in Iraq. 
Meanwhile, I don’t know if this is spin 
or what, but I read that this Christmas, 
people in the US will spend $200 billion 
dollars, buying motherfucking Bratz for 
their kids, pouring money into WalMart, 
Best Buy, and Target. So with that $200 
billion, and the $200 billion spent on the 
occupation of Iraq, that’s another $400 
billion that could be poured into the so¬ 
cial infrastructure of our country, and 
start making some amends and repairs on 
what we’ve done in the world. The same 
amount spent killing people in Iraq will 
be spent on Christmas this year: that 
fucking blows my mind. 

I have a kind of personal question. Can you 
talk about how being blind in one eye shapes 
your perception? Because you are one of the 
most perceptive people I know. 

You compensate when you’re physically 
impaired in some way. You naturally com¬ 
pensate, you don’t wake up one day and 
say, "I’m going to compensate.” It just 
naturally occurs. I have limited periph¬ 
eral vision and can’t tell my left from my 
right. Those are pretty basic fundamental 
perceptual vehicles. I’ve become hyper- 
vigilant, and my sense of smell is fucking 
insane. I smell emotion, I can smell sick¬ 
ness, I can smell alcoholism, I can smell 
abuse if I walk into a home. And the other 
perception I have is a psychic thing around 


feelings. So with all of those things going 
on, hypervigilance, sense of smell, and 
the psychic feeling thing, I literally expe¬ 
rience people and the world in a way that 
it is not visually set up. And I think that 
has really impacted my view of the power 
structure of the environment I was born 
into, among other things. It’s not just that 
I’m blind in one eye, I’m also deaf—one 
ear has more hearing than the other but 
I’m pretty deaf in both ears. Since I was 
a kid. There’s a joke in my family that my 
first word was "huh?” \ It’s weird when 
someone is speaking to me with their 
mouth while their heart is saying some¬ 
thing else. And it happens a lot. As a 
child I saw that. I wasn’t really the great¬ 
est kid. I was reacting to a lot of things all 
the time. I survived and I’ve learned to 
look at things anthropologically I guess. 
When that Superdome thing was going 
on, Nomy, it’s like being sucker-punched, 
non-stop. Never being able to catch your 
breath. Right now the world feels crazy, 
people are sad. S-A-D. So I’m sad too. 

What kinds of reactions have you gotten to 
your book? 

You know when you stick a teabag in a cup 
and you pour the water in, it takes a while 
for it to get all flavored and good? Right 
now it’s that time. It’s being quietly read. 
Passed around by word of mouth. And 
people who love it fucking love it. And 
people who don’t love it find admittedly 
easy ways to ridicule it. That’s a little hard 
but I should be used to that by now. I need 
the quiet time 'cause I’m not ready to be 
ridiculed. So right now I’m learning to lis¬ 
ten to the positive voices and not listen to 
the negative voices. 


Like the letter you got about the seagulls. 

Yeah, some white person sent me this 
email, it’s like four pages long, and it was 
this paragraph-by-paragraph disserta¬ 
tion, about how I’m a hypocrite for writ¬ 
ing this book when I obviously don’t like 
seagulls. Someone took time out of their 
life for this, ft They ate all the crows’ 
food, that’s all I said. They did not eat 
some of the food, they ate all the food. What 
does that represent to me? They eat all 
the food, they vibe the crows, they’re ass¬ 
holes. I deal with that all the time, why do 
I have to deal with it out my kitchen win¬ 
dow? Seagulls of course being white and 
crows being black. Ha ha. I never thought 
of that before. 

Do you know what your next book will be? 

Are You There, God, It's Me Durga. Durga is a 
Hindu goddess who rides on the back of a 
tiger. It’s about magic. It’s about interact¬ 
ing with the world. That’s the thing that 
came up for me in Autobiography of a Blue-Eyed 
Devil, the way you interact with reality cre¬ 
ates your world. I look at the return on in¬ 
vestment in the small time that I tried to 
wrap my mind around worshipping "god,” 
it was complete bafflement. Going "I don’t 
understand the basic tenets of this at all.” 
And then I’m over here at this point in 
my life, and the return on investment in 
worshipping these goddesses is spectacu¬ 
lar. They guide your way. You wanna enact 
divine vengeance, pick a goddess, she will 
guide your way. 

What’s divine vengeance? 

That’s where every fucking rapist and pe¬ 
dophile is stoned to death. When they all 
die miserable deaths. That’s divine ven¬ 
geance. Those motherfuckers need to get 
off the planet. ® 
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Dinah 


ancer 


T wenty-five years ago, the four members 
of the LA punk band Vox Pop drunk- 
enly stumbled into SOS studios and 
recorded a cover of an obscure '60s bubble¬ 
gum tune called “Riboflavin." The song, about 
drinking blood with all the enthusiasm of a Diet 
Coke jingle, would become the first song of the 
band 45 Grave. Drawing on the chaotic energy 
of the West Coast scene, the band employed a 
love of horror flicks and black-as-pitch humor to 
create a sound that was loud, fast, and full of 
spooky good fun. 

The rest, according to vocalist Dinah Can¬ 
cer, is kind of a gray haze. They spent the next 
10 years playing with bands like Black Flag, 
TSOL, Christian Death, Bad Religion, Social 
Distortion, the Ramones, and The Damned. 


Due to personal problems within the band, 45 
Grave was put to rest in 1985. A late-80s re¬ 
vival was abruptly ended in 1991 when bassist 
Rob Graves passed away. 

To their name, the band had two studio al¬ 
bums, a live album, a handful of singles, three 
tracks on the seminal Hell Comes to Your House 
compilation, and a cut on the Return of the Liv¬ 
ing Dead soundtrack. Not bad for a band that 
started on a drunken lark. 

Almost 30 years later, Dinah Cancer, the 
zombified punk rock princess—now an ex¬ 
teacher and mother of two—has decided to 
once again pull the corpse of 45 Grave out of 
its coffin, assembling a new lineup and play¬ 
ing last year’s CBGB’s benefit show. It's been 
a quarter of a century since Dinah Cancer first 


cackled her way through those delightfully evil 
numbers and, for the benefit of Punk Planet, 
she’s taken the time to talk to about her past 
and her present. 

Interview by Jonathan Balog 

How did the CBGB’s benefit show go? 

Actually it was an excellent show. We had 
an overwhelming reception. It was the first 
time 45 Grave has played in 15 years. It was 
just a really, really, really fun time. 

A few years ago, I read an interview in which 
you stated that your identity as Mary Sims 
is slowing merging with your identity as Di¬ 
nah Cancer. Lately I’ve been noticing your 
motherly instincts materializing in your music 
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scene politics. You write blurbs on your web¬ 
site about the old days of LA punk for people 
who are too young to remember, and you post 
messages encouraging young people to be ac¬ 
tive in their local scene. 

It’s hard to educate people on how the 
scene was unless they lived it. The newer 
generation of punks and death rockers and 
goths and whatever they want to call them¬ 
selves, they have the opportunity to see a 
lot of the old bands that were around back 
when I was a teenager because they’re start¬ 
ing to perform again. But back then, all 
the bands would all live together—basically 
it was one big demented family. It seems 
like today, with places like Hot Topic, ev¬ 
erything’s so readily available. It seems like 
when people talk about anarchy and stuff 
like that, they don’t really catch on to the 
true grip of what we were going through as 
the first generation. 

What was it about the early LA punk scene 
that made it such a special time to be alive? 

I was part of what you could call "the first 
IOO punks of LA.’’ I came on at like 78. 
I went to see my first show, the Ramones 
and the Runnaways, at the Whiskey. What 
I enjoyed the most about the music was 
that it was fun and aggressive. I was really 


drawn to it because I was curious. At that 
time you either listened to disco or you 
listened to Journey, and here was this new, 
raw rock that was very in-your-face and 
very aggressive. Being how my personality 
is, I was very drawn to it. When I discov¬ 
ered bands like Iggy and the Stooges and 
the Sex Pistols, I could relate a lot better 
to them than I could to what was going on 
in mainstream music, like Donna Sum¬ 
mer or Foreigner. J As I went through my 
journey in the punk circuit in LA, I had a 
chance to meet a lot of the punk bands that 
were around. We were kind of, like I said 
before, like a family. 

When you first started taking the stage as Di¬ 
nah Cancer, it was years before it would be 
fashionable to dress like the walking dead. 
How did people initially react to your stage 
presence? 

In the early days—the pre-Dinah days—I 
was known as Mary Bat-Thing. I was sing¬ 
ing for an all-girl group called the Castra¬ 
tion Squad. Our basic makeup was white 
face and cat’s eyes and we would look like 
femme fatales. That’s what punk girls wore 
back then, kind of like our staple makeup. 
As I started growing more into being the 
singer for 45 Grave, I never gave up my 


white face and my cat’s eyes. It wasn’t until 
a year later, about 1980, that I was given my 
name, "Dinah Cancer.” Don Bolles and I 
were sitting around watching TV, and he 
remarked, "Oh, she looks like she’s dy¬ 
ing of cancer.” And then he goes, "Oh, 
there’s a good punk rock name! Dinah 
Cancer!” At that time, everyone was sort 
of like finding names like that—Tequila 
Mockingbird, or The Bags had Alice Bag, 
Douche Bag, Trash Bag—and I just land¬ 
ed with the name Dinah Cancer. A lot of 
people still referred to me as Mary, but as 
we started to grow older with the band, we 
took on more of the eerie persona that ev¬ 
eryone knows today. 

Two decades later, you’ve spent time as a 
teacher and you’re a mother of two. What’s 
that like for you? 

I worked as a teacher for nine years. Af¬ 
ter I stopped playing music, I went into 
teaching, and there were a lot of people 
who weren’t fit to be parents. I tried very 
hard to be there for these little kids. I’m 
a mom now; I have two daughters. A lot of 
my friends said, "Oh, you had children? You 
mean you didn’t name them Damnation 
and Death?” I go, "I actually gave them 
really pretty names like Illse and Erica.” 


A lot of my friends said, “Oh, you had children? You mean you 
didn’t name them Damnation and Death?” 
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They’re very normal: They play with My 
Little Ponies, they listen to Green Day, 
and they’re honor students—they’re not 
mass murderers. 

What were they for Halloween? 

I think Illse, the oldest one, she’s 14, was 
a black gothic fairy. Erica, who is IO, just 
wanted to be a regular woodland fairy—she 
goes, "I want blue wings,” and I’m like, 
"OK, blue wings, that sounds pretty . . . 
colorful.” They’re still young. I tell them 
mom enjoys Halloween all the time. It’s 
one of my favorite holidays. It’s sad to watch 
how, since the all those things happened 
with September II, and how our country 
is going, here in LA and there are only a 
couple trick-or-treaters. I try to describe 
to my children how I spent my Hallow¬ 
eens, dressing up in costumes and going to 
houses and eating candy and stuff. Nowa¬ 
days you’re lucky if you can get one —trick- 
or-treater out there. I don’t know how it is 
in your area, but people don’t really cele¬ 
brate Halloween out here that much. Over 
here on Hollywood Blvd., instead of kids 
going door-to-door, the stores give out 
free candy as a community service, so you 
don’t have to give out candy anymore. I still 
hear from my friends that live in Rhode 
Island, and they describe how they have 
the fall leaves and jack-o-lanterns out, 
and their kids are drinking punch, and 
the families get together with all the kids 
and they go in big groups, and I go, "Wow, 


that sounds like a Hallmark moment.” It 
sounds so beautiful, and I go, "Where is 
that at?” It certainly isn’t out here. 

How did things change for you after Rob’s 
death? 

Do you want me to talk about what hap¬ 
pened to Rob? 

If you’re comfortable with that. 

Oh yeah, I can talk about Rob. That’s one 
of the reasons why I am doing the cur¬ 
rent 45 Grave thing. I know Rob would 
be standing right alongside me doing it 
if he could. It’s just sad. When we got the 
news that he passed away, he was on tour in 
NYC. He was tour manager for Celebrity 
Skin. From what I heard of what happened, 
they found him in a van parked somewhere 
in Manhattan; I guess he had been there 
for day. It was a drug overdose. I remember 
when I heard about it I ran into a very deep 
shock. I had just gotten a phone call from 
him saying that he was going to stay with 
me for about a week before he went back to 
New Mexico. And I was really looking for¬ 
ward to seeing him, because he had gone 
to New Mexico to clean up and straighten 
his life out, and once he did we were gonna 
start playing out as a band again. 5 [ There’s 
a lot of underlying stuff that was going on 
with 45 Grave—people trying to get clean— 
and it just kept going back and forth, like a 
yo-yo. It was after Rob passed away, we did 
the final show, I believe it was at Raji’s, and 
it was Rob’s memorial show. At that point 


Paul announced that he would never do the 
project again, and I basically said I was not 
interested in continuing either. I’d had 
enough of all the drama and everything. 
We all went our separate ways after that. 

Were you more preoccupied with being a mom 
at that point? 

Actually—this would be about 1990—that 
was a very changing year for me. My aunt, 
who had brought me up, had passed away 
three months before I lost Rob. I also had 
just found out that I was three months 
pregnant with my eldest daughter Illse, 
and I decided that I was going to raise my 
daughter in a normal atmosphere. I ba¬ 
sically retired. But that wasn’t to last too 
long. [Laughs.] I started getting the crav¬ 
ings to go back out on stage and continue 
singing. 

Considering your current lifestyle, how does it 
feel to be performing material written during 
such a different part of your life? 

Actually, I am having a very good time 
doing it. I’m sober, and now I can enjoy 
the people singing back to me. At first I 
thought I wouldn’t be able to do it, due to 
the fact of how we were way back when, but 
so far I’ve been playing it really well. Now 
I get a high off of doing the performance, 
and I’m able to appreciate the energy that 
my audience is throwing to me. I gener¬ 
ate more energy by feeding off of them. It’s 
just mind-blowing. ® 


I also had just found out that I was three months 
pregnant with my eldest daughter Illse, and I decided 
that I was going to raise my daughter in a normal 
atmosphere. I basically retired. 
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Y ou can take the kid out of hardcore, 
but you can't take the hardcore out 
of the kid. Growing up on the East 
Coast in the late ‘80s, I found myself drawn to 
the hardcore punk scene. Before I could even 
drive, I was going to matinees and mail-ordering 
every new Revelation Records release. Hardcore 
became my touchstone for all of life’s big events: 
my first kiss took place with Revelation #5, Side 
by Side's You’re Only Young Once, in the back¬ 
ground (is it any wonder that relationship didn’t 
work out?). I had finally found something that 
truly spoke to the anger and confusion that I felt 
daily in my sterile suburban community. 

Fast forward a few years, and I no longer 
felt like that same hardcore kid. I had moved 
to a new city, seen and heard new things, and 
fallen in love. Life didn’t seem so bad, and my 
all-encompassing anger began to melt away. 
But I slowly realized that life really wasn’t get¬ 
ting any easier, that I had simply traded the 
problems of adolescence for the problems 
of adulthood. Relationships ended, careers 
stalled, and I watched in horror as the behav¬ 
ior that I abhorred as a teenager was rewarded 
in the “real” world. And as I turned 30, I found 
myself feeling much the way I did when I was 
16: angry, confused, and scared. 

What does all of this have to do with 
Milwaukee's Since By Man? Everything. Their 
new record, Pictures from the Hotel Apoca¬ 
lypse (released, coincidentally, on Revelation 
Records), can best be described as hardcore 
for the older set. Musically, it is incredibly 
challenging, remaining angry and aggressive 
without falling back on any stale musical cli¬ 
ches. Lyrically, it addresses the problems of 
adulthood in a refreshingly honest and creative 
way. Frustration knows no age limit: Since By 
Man has crafted a record that understands the 
urge to scream and make noise doesn’t stop 
once you turn 21. 

As this interview makes clear, the band 
has little interest in following trends or watering 
down their songs or ideas in any way. Finding 
a formula to sell records and make more fans 
is clearly not their top priority. The band—Sam 
Macon, vocals; Brad Clifford and Kevin Herwig, 
guitars; Jon Kraft, drums—sat down with Punk 
Planet to discuss the motivation behind their 
new album, their thoughts on the current state 
of the world, and their plans for the future. 

Interview by Michael Carriere 
Photographs by Mark Dawursk 


What is the significance of the title of your new 
album, Pictures from the Hotel Apocalypse? 

Macon: Basically, for lack of a better term, 
it’s kind of a concept record . . . The layout 
[for the record] is comprised primarily of 
a series of nine or IO photographs that are 
depicting various scenarios that are playing 
out under the roof of the Hotel Apocalypse, 
which is sort of like this hotel that has the 
remainder of humanity holed up inside, 
and that’s where the next round of human¬ 
ity will spring from. And this could go in 
lots of different ways. Everybody can either 
repeat all the mistakes we’ve already done 
this time around, or we can find a more 
creative and intelligent way to do things. 
It’s like the battle. It sounds super D&D, I 
know. [Laughs.] 

It also sounds kind of religious, and you refer 
to the idea of “belief” in your songs. Is the idea 
of finding something to believe in important 
to you? 

Macon: Yeah, I mean the ideas of "belief” 
and "hope” and "salvation” and all that shit 
are really big and really prevalent not only 
in the lyrics I write, but also in other cre¬ 
ative involvements I have going on, and I 
think it’s the same for other members of the 
band. But it’s definitely all focused on the 
belief in humanity’s ability, for people to 
move forward and do things better and be 
better and make the world a better place. It’s 
actually this long-time reliance on a belief 
that things will just get better or god will 
make things better that has caused a lot of 
the problems that we currently have. It is 
very mantra-y—and that’s not a word, obvi¬ 
ously [laughs]— there is a lot of that going on. 
There are a lot of slogans and things like 
that, but they are all totally removed from 
any sort of deity or religion. It’s all about 
self-empowerment and people making a 
difference, and not relying on any figure¬ 
heads to hide behind. 

Listening to your new songs, I’m struck by the 
fact that this is, in many ways, much more 
straightforward rock-and-roll than your previous 
releases. What were you going for musically? 

Clifford: We kind of worked a little on 
songwriting and bringing things together, 
arrangement-wise, so where parts would fit 
into each other. We didn’t have to have any 
weird, spastic transitions to pull everything 


together. And, yeah, we like rock and roll, 
so that came through a lot of it. It’s more of 
a coherent album as far as riffs sticking with 
other riffs better and adding to the overall 
coherence of the songs. 

Kraft: All of our songs are just us getting 
together and kind of everyone’s collabora¬ 
tion. It’s just like a jigsaw puzzle, and you 
put it together, I guess. That’s where a lot of 
the different sounds come in. 

What was influencing you during the recording 
of this album? Any specific band, films, pieces 
of art, or other cultural products? And did the 
current political situation affect your songwrit¬ 
ing this time around? 

Herwig: Always Metallica and Black 
Sabbath! 

Macon: There was a serious influx of Black 
Sabbath in our van. [Laughs.] 

I strongly recommend that you guys run 
with that. . . 

Herwig: Oh, we will. They’re the greats. 
They’re the greats for a reason. 

Macon: As far as lyrical content, it’s kind 
of an interesting time to be in a—I guess 
we consider ourselves a political, or at least 
politically aware, socially aware band. Be¬ 
ing the lyric writer, I was always hesitant 
to even say that we were—we’ve always been 
topical—but there are definitely bands that 
leave us in the dirt as far as politics and 
getting righteous and preachy and this 
and that. And I would have never classi¬ 
fied us as maybe one of those bands, be¬ 
cause of the bands that I got into, the way 
I got into punk rock. And when Since By 
Man started, there were some bands that 
were so preachy and finger-pointing and 
I really don’t gravitate toward that. But 
I definitely don’t want to be one of those 
bands that gets up there and says nothing. 
In finding the balance in my own lyric 
writing with Since By Man, all of a sudden 
I found people identifying Since By Man 
as being a very political band, being a very 
aware, talky or preachy band, and it took 
a couple of years for me to recognize that 
was because punk rock and hardcore at 
large has really fallen off, I think, in a lot 
of respects, as far as bands knowing what 
the fuck is going on in the world. Things 
that have nothing to do with music. Noth- 
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ing to do with guitars. It’s so interesting, 
we’ve only been a band for six years . . . and 
within that time there’s been such an un¬ 
believable shift away from politics in mu¬ 
sic, to the point where a band like Green 
Day—and their record American Idiot —are 
heralded as fucking punk-rock geniuses 
because they wrote a political record, and 
that’s a sign of the times because punk- 
rock bands are supposed to write political 
records. And it’s a cool record and it’s cool 
that Green Day did that, but it’s like they’re 
doing what they’re fucking supposed to be 
doing. And I’m not down for bands going 
through the motions. But I think we be¬ 
came such a political band and this record 
actually became kind of fucking negative 
because of my experiences within the scene 
we’ve been involved in, and people just not 
knowing shit about shit. So that affected 
the lyric content a lot. Kind of just like the 
idea that, if the kids are supposed to be the 
rebels and they’re not giving a fuck, then 


who is? 

What, then, do you think the response will be 
to the new record? 

Herwig: I thinkthis record’s pretty straight¬ 
forward. I don’t think there’s too much 
monkeying around. Like our last EP, that 
was like [sna£s fingers ]: ’'There you go, fuck 
off, there you go.” [Laughs.] "Thirteen min¬ 
utes. Here it is.” And I think this record is 
a continuation of that, with a little mix of 
our first LP. 

Macon: I think bands always like to say they 
got super far out, you know, "We broke all 
the rules,” and then anyone else who’s a fan 
of the band is like "What? No, it sounds 
like you guys.” We’ve actually heard both of 
these [comments about our band]. I’ve had 
friends of ours who’ve known us from day 
one or before, and they were like "Oh yeah, 
this is totally the logical step,” and then I 
had a couple of other friends say "Well, this 
is kind of coming out of left field, I didn’t 


expect this at all.” I think there’s no way to 
tell, and, ultimately, I don’t care, or can’t 
care. Because if you’re concerning yourself 
with that, then you’re totally fucked. 

Have you come across many misconceptions of 
what the band is trying to do or say? 

Clifford: There was one interview where 
the first question was—he was quoting lyr¬ 
ics—and his question at the end was "Is 
this about you beating up your girlfriend 
or something?” We’re like, "Ah, no.” If 
there’s one thing this bands stands for, it’s 
not that. 

Macon [in a mock public-service announcement voice]: 
Kids, don’t hit your girlfriends. I mean, any 
band is going to be faced with misconstrued 
lyrics, or someone’s in a bad mood the day of 
a show and all of the sudden the whole band 
is a bunch of assholes. It happens a lot in a 
smaller city like Milwaukee where hilarious 
stories spread very easily. 

Not to stand up for the interviewer who thought 
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you advocated domestic abuse, but I can see 
where your lyrics might be challenging to some¬ 
one without a bit of life experience. There’s an 
undercurrent of sexuality in your lyrics, and I 
fear that many kids in the hardcore scene may 
not know what to make of this. It’s just not very 
common in harder music. 

Macon: Yeah. It was probably more preva¬ 
lent on We Sing [the Body Electric ], our first al¬ 
bum] and maybe less so on this record . . . 
It shifts pretty far from romance. I mean, 
there are some male/female dynamics—the 
relationship between these two dynam¬ 
ics—on the new record, but on We Sing there 
was definitely more of it. ^ But any sort of 
negativity or aggression that is apparent is 
more directed at males and females hav¬ 
ing equal responsibility for, like, modern- 
day male/female relationships being total 
fucking disaster areas. I’ve never been one 
to write a love song or whatever really, but 
I have a lot of friends, and at the time we 
wrote We Sing myself and a bunch of people 
that I know were involved in these hor¬ 


ribly destructive and shitty relationships. 
And we were like young kids, really. And 
all you have to do is look to other bands 
and see how many fucking songs there are 
about failed relationships. And some of 
them, I think, are borderline misogynist 
or worse. But what I started doing or what 
I was trying to do was writing lyrics that 
kind of opened things up and looked at 
things as more of a generational problem, 
than like, "Fuck this bitch” . . . It’s not just 
about my inability to get along with some¬ 
one, it’s really a generational thing, and 
it has to do with the Moral Majority, and 
Christianity, and our parents with their 
failed marriages, and their parents trying 
to have non-failed marriages. It just gets 
way more complicated, and what frustrates 
me is when a kid who is maybe just getting 
into music runs by what may be a more 
challenging lyric immediately reverts to 
something he would see in a Steven Segal 
movie, like "Oh, he’s talking about beating 
the shit out of a chick.’’ That s weird for me 


because when I got into this music there 
were a lot of lyrics that I didn’t necessarily 
get where they were coming from, but that 
would be the last direction my mind would 
go. Obviously, this lyric writer is trying to 
push out the borders a bit, and get a little 
edgy, if only for the sake of conversation. 

What are your plans for after the new record 
comes out? 

Clifford: Tour. Touring as much as hu¬ 
manly possible. We’re giving this record our 
all, as we should. Being at home as little as 
possible. 

Is that a statement on your hometown of 
Milwaukee? 

All: No! 

Macon: We absolutely love Milwaukee. 
Kraft: Milwaukee is the greatest city ever. 

Clifford: We’re all huge Milwaukee backers, 
but touring is fun. It’s what we want to do 
with our lives right now. Spread the fire as 
much as possible. ® 
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I t’s the summer of 2001: Grant Cogswell is 
an activist who loves Seattle like most people 
loved their high school sweethearts—fiercely 
and like nothing else will ever matter. He's spent 
years raising consciousness about public mass 
transit as an issue of social justice and work¬ 
ing to get the city a monorail system. Cogswell 
is obsessed with Marion Anthony Zioncheck, a 
forgotten radical congressman, dead since 1936. 
Phil Campbell, on the other hand, is a borderline 
nihilist, freshly fired from his staff-writer position 
at The Stranger, Seattle’s alternative newsweekly. 
When Cogswell decides to run for city council, 
Campbell drunkenly agrees to be the campaign 
manager. As the campaign picks up speed and 
threatens to consume both their lives, Zioncheck 
becomes something of a patron saint, but his 
weird tragic story seems like an omen. 

OK, now it's October of 2005: Three days 
after Carl Bromley, editorial director of Nation 
Books (and my old boss) invites me to preview 
Zioncheck for President, I tell him I’ve finished 
the book and want to talk to both men. Camp¬ 
bell lives in New York City now; he meets me the 
very next day. Cogswell, still in Seattle, can't be 
interviewed alongside Campbell, as I’d hoped, 
but I e-mail him five questions. He writes back 
a day later with answers; the first line of his let¬ 
ter to me reads “I am honored to appear in Punk 
Planet in any way.” 

Part buddy comedy, part interrogation of 
Pacific Northwest life, part domestic drama 
(Phil's roommate Doug buys piranha, as well 
as a gun), part how-to (and how-not-to) guide 
for insurgent grassroots political campaigns, 
part lamentation for the days when real change 
seemed possible, Zioncheck for President is an 
infectiously energetic and often discomforting 
book that lives up to everything promised by its 
subtitle; A True Story of Idealism and Madness 
in American Politics. Phil Campbell and Grant 
Cogswell talk about its creation, just a short time 
after the book’s release. 

Interview by Justin Taylor 


Have most of the people in the book seen it yet? 

There are a bunch of people who I don’t 
know if they’ve seen it. I sent a copy to 
Grant. One of our volunteer coordinators 
did crystal meth—I asked him twice if he 
wanted his name taken out but he was fine 
with it. Other folks, I went over with them, 
with my newspaper training, what they were 
going to be doing in the book. I didn’t feel 
so bad for some folks who’ve run for public 
office, because they should be used to it. 

The book, besides being a memoir, is also a 
sort of catalogue of Seattle personalities. You 
wrote about learning Seattle history from Mur¬ 
ray Morgan’s Skid Road , but this is a sort of 
contemporary history. 

I didn’t think my story about getting fired 
from The Stranger and then running a politi¬ 
cal campaign would be all that interesting. I 
felt like it needed something more detailed. 
Going out and finding people we’d inter¬ 
acted with and interviewing them and ask¬ 
ing them about their perspective and trying 
to put that into the story. Grant offered the 
perfect structural element with his obses¬ 
sion with Marion Zioncheck, so that was a 
given. Researching Zioncheck was fasci¬ 
nating. Zioncheck had a legislative aid who 
was also his roommate, a fact which, if used 
strategically, echoed my own roommate sit¬ 
uation at that time, f Selling the book was 
hard because people thought it was too Seat¬ 
tle of a book, but I felt that if you got into the 
characters it could really . . . Just because 
it’s not coming from the East Coast doesn’t 
mean it’s not relevant, which is a motto I’ve 
had all my life, having come from the Mid¬ 
west and the South. There’s a certain anger 


you feel when people refer to your home as 
flyover territory. 

Before Seattle you lived in Memphis, right? 

I lived in Memphis from 1995 to J 999 and 
worked for the Memphis Flyer, an alternative 
weekly there. I moved to Seattle two months 
before the WTO protest. A really strange 
cultural introduction to a city. To move 
from a place with no activist community to 
speak of to a city with these young activists 
who wanted to, you know, kill Microsoft. It 
was mind-blowing. 

Did you consider yourself a part of that activist 
community? I mean was it like something you 
were looking to join up with or that you were 
observing as a journalist? 

I considered myself an activist through my 
journalism, which was a problem in Seattle. 
The kind of journalism I wanted to do in¬ 
volved heavy investigative digging, finding 
substantive evidence and proving things— 
trying to make a change that way. I moved to 
Seattle and the issues kind of overwhelmed 
me. They were much more abstract, and 
while I’d read Chomsky and Marx and the 
economic theories that went behind the 
WTO protests, it wasn’t my style. I’ve never 
desired to be arrested for civic protest. I 
can respect somebody who will stand up for 


Zioncheck for President 
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“I think we need both in this country 
people in the center pushing left and 
people on the left pushing harder.” 


their rights in that way, but it just wasn’t my 
way of doing things. As much as I want to 
see seismic socio-economic change in this 
country, I’m originally from Ohio, a state 
where you see the conservatism and the 
folks who hold these other opinions. I think 
we need both in this country—people in the 
center pushing left and people on the left 
pushing harder. 

It seems like all the battles in the book are be¬ 
tween Democrats and the Further Left. That’s 
a very Northwest thing. 

There are Republicans there who won’t 
call themselves that, because of the Demo¬ 
cratic machine. It’s hard to tell who s who 
out there, which was another problem with 
journalism there. Everybody said the right 
things. I remember being on the editorial 
board of The Stranger and voting on who to 
endorse for President in 2000. It was Nader 
versus Gore. I was for Nader, although the 
paper went for Gore. Then, a month before 
the election I go back to Memphis to visit 
somebody and Nader had no presence. To¬ 
tally irrelevant. Ten minutes of surveying 
that and I voted for Gore. 

It seems like the WTO protests and the Nad¬ 
er campaign were tied together. A lot of the 
WTO energy transitioned into the Nader cam¬ 
paign—getting people who had abandoned or 


rejected the system back involved in it; people 
like Cogswell . . . 

That was definitely an energetic, adrena¬ 
line-filled time. Everything was suffused 
by this feeling of possibility, but I was also 
filled with a lot of doubt. It felt like this isn’t 
going to go veiyfar outside this area, as much as I want it 
to. Because the South and the Midwest . . . 
these places just aren’t like that. And that s 
frustrating. And part of the book is about 
political frustration—feeling like you can’t 
do anything. 

And that’s where Zioncheck figures. 

The only US congressman sent to a sanitar¬ 
ium. He’s an interesting story because you 
wonder, to what degree was his idealism the 
cause for his insanity? Or to what degree 
was it alcoholism or some other psychologi¬ 
cal problem? He’s a page you can write any¬ 
thing on because there’s not enough infor¬ 
mation about him to say for sure. 

When did you decide to write this book? 

I was originally going to write it for Mc- 
Sweeney’s because I’d written for Dave Egg- 
ers in the past. It turned out to be too long 
for them. This was a few weeks before the 
campaign ended. My housemate Doug had 
bought a gun to protect himself from ter¬ 
rorists, and running a progressive cam¬ 
paign felt too weird: an out-of-body ex¬ 
perience every single day. In order for me 
to regain my sanity I started to think about 
it more objectively, which was the wrong 
time. You cannot run a political campaign 
and look outside yourself. I was not good at 
politics because I kept looking back at what 
I was doing and trying to analyze as I went. 


Grant is adept at politics because he has the 
mentality "we made a mistake now let’s move 
on.” That’s how it has to go. 

I was amazed how quickly the campaign took 
over your life. In the book you have several 
weird, dangerous interactions with Doug, but the 
campaign is so frenetic that to a reader the Doug 
stuff feels like a breather, a moment of calm. 

Yeah. And without my housemate, as sad as 
his story is and as much as I hope he’s do¬ 
ing better, without him it would have been 
much less of a book—more of an interesting 
essay or something. 

How did the music scene up in the Northwest 
figure into the politics and activism? 

Seattle is a very contradictory place of apa¬ 
thy and activism. I used facts regarding 
music in the book selectively in order to 
suggest that music and politics don’t mix. 
A lot of the people who just care about mu¬ 
sic don’t care at all about politics. There’s 
some crossover but if there’s any connection 
it’s simply because there are a lot of youth 
there, and some folks will be interested and 
some won’t. But it has an energetic youth 
culture and some of this does bleed into 
politics. H It’s odd that I’ve written a "punk- 
rock book” because I’m not a very punk- 
rock person. I listen to a lot of music but I 
don’t have the fanaticism that someone like 
Grant does. 

Do you think Grant would’ve won in a differ¬ 
ent year? 

I think he could’ve won without Septem¬ 
ber II happening. I mean September II is 
such an enormous tragedy that you can’t 
say—you can’t complain about Q/lI. But it 
killed a lot of momentum and energy for a 
lot of young people. The sheer barbarity of 
the event was so awful. People knew, given 
the fear that September II engendered, 
that the country was going to swing right. 
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We had dozens of people signed up to vol¬ 
unteer, and they just . . . 

And now you’re in New York, another city ste¬ 
reotyped as liberal. But it’s not the same kind of 
liberalism as you see in the Pacific Northwest. 

No it’s a very pragmatic kind of liberalism. 
And Seattle too has its hypocrisies. It’s a 
liberal city that refuses to change its repre¬ 
sentation on the city council to districts. We 
ran the campaign across the whole city we 
were trying to cover and it was impossible. 
If Grant had only had to represent his own 
neighborhood he would have killed whoever 
he ran against. And people’s excuse for not 
changing to a more grassroots idea of rep¬ 
resentation is that it’d cause too much con¬ 
flict. People shy from conflict, they didn’t 
want to see conflict, and that inability to 
face conflict meant you repressed justified 
grievances. 

Racial tension in Seattle seems to exist in this 
weirdly negative way—an absent presence. I 
kept waiting for race to become a major prob¬ 
lem for your campaign, but it never did. 

Well Grant was never seen by mainstream 
media as a threat so it didn’t have to come 
up because nobody in mainstream me¬ 
dia wanted to talk about it. And that is 
a very Seattle issue, a very Seattle prob¬ 
lem. It’s one of the things that angered me 
most about that city—there was a certain 
sense of self-satisfaction among people 
that they have solved problems that they 
haven’t solved. When people in Seattle talk 
about race it’s whites talking among them¬ 
selves, in this coffee-klatch atmosphere, 
like, "Aren’t we special liberals because 
we re talking about race?” It was madden- 
ing. There is a very small black commu¬ 
nity there, maybe IO%, and having lived in 
Memphis I know that the situation is bet¬ 
ter in Seattle than in Memphis. But oddly, 
paradoxically, people are more willing to 
address the issue of race in Memphis. At 
the same time I knew black people in Se¬ 
attle who had come from the South and 
didn t want to go back, in a weird way just 
because those issues were repressed. ® 



fc, I’m not working 25 years to 
U build a 14-mile monorail line. 
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FIVE QUESTIONS FOR GRANT COGSWELL 

1) Is the book an accurate documentation of the campaign? 

What does accurate mean? It’s one person’s perspective. I think the whole notion of non¬ 
fiction needs to be taken with a huge grain of salt. Did he make shit up? No. 

2) How do you feel about the way you’re portrayed? 

Phil and I had a particular weird dynamic involving his attempting to satisfy me and my 
not being satisfied. 1 am kind of a bail-breaker anyway and that’s how you have to be to 
get things done but I think I was particularly hard on him because he let me be. I'm a lot 
healthier mentally now than I was then. 

3) Are you still involved in politics? 

I feel right now I am completely done with politics. The campaign wasn’t the breaking 
point—it was the following two, and now three, monorail votes. We won both subsequent 
times, and now it’s going back to the ballot because this town and this country are full of 
ignorant chickenshits, at least in political office. What was important to me about Zion- 
check was that his life was a warning not to take the unavailability—yes, unavailability —of 
justice too seriously. When the monorail agency hit a bump this summer that spun into 
a nosedive, I wept openly for a half hour in a bar until my friend put me in a cab, and I 
was free: total surrender. I’m not working 25 years to build a 14-mile monorail line. If I’m 
making a movie that I wrote: a gothic, apocalyptic, environmental anti-Bush gay horror 
film called Cthulhu, based on [the work of] HP Lovecraft and starring Tori Spelling, Jason 
Cottle, and Cara Buono. It's in production right now. I’m working even harder than I did on 
the campaign, but I'm having a blast. 

4) Do you still work on the Zioncheck poem? 

Yeah, I'm trying to finish it but getting no time with the film. I am hoping [Phil’s] book will 
help to get it published in Poetry or the Paris Review . 

5) Anything you want to say about punk’s role in your life, punk’s relationship to an 
activist mentality, your favorite bands? 

Favorite all-time bands: Joy Division, Patti Smith, Neil Young, Jesus and Mary Chain, Wire, 
Pogues, Modest Mouse, Blood Brothers, Bruce Springsteen (75-'88), Pixies, Husker Du, 
My Bloody Valentine, The Clash, Dead Boys, Sex Pistols, Stooges, Neutral Milk Hotel, Cat 
Power, Nirvana, Germs, Kings of Leon, Fugazi, Joel R.L. Phelps, Big Star, Gram Parsons and 
At the Spine come immediately to mind. H Phil didn’t get what punk meant to me, just as he 
didn't get what is so special about Seattle or my reasons for loving it. Basically I had a very 
isolated (but well-traveled) upbringing and was really lost in suburban uncivilization with no 
tethers to reality. Punk pulled me out, and gave me a lens through which to view the world, 
life and history. 




























“I’d encourage publishers to 
find other sources of cash.” 

—Cheryl Woodard, 
Independent Press Association Board Treasurer 
on the future of Indy Press Newsstand Services 
(Punk Planet’s newsstand distributor) 


Since shortly after the last presidential elections, Punk Planet’s Com¬ 
munity-Supported Journalism fund has been helping us give you great 
content, like our expansive PP69 cover feature “The End of Radio.” 

Yet in late October, 2005, we received word that our distributor was 
having trouble paying the titles it represented. For a magazine like 
Punk Planet, which relies heavily on money from newsstand sales to 
continue printing, this could have spelled the end in no time. 

We sent out an alert to subscribers and fans, who kicked in small CSJ 
donations immediately-$10 here, $20 there, a whopping $100 every 
once in awhile—so we can make sure our contributors get paid, even 
in the midst of possible financial doom. 

To all those that made contributions, we thank you. And to all those 
that enjoy the writing that appears in Punk Planet every issue, our 
CSJ fund is a wonderful way of directly supporting those writers that 
made it possible. Please consider donating. 


Community-Supported Journalism 

Paypal csj@independentsdaymedia.com 
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MARK 

CRISPIN 

MILLER 


M ark Crispin Miller is a critic in the 
spirit of Tom Paine, whose Com¬ 
mon Sense pamphlet famously 
turned colonial Americans into radicals and 
revolutionaries. Paine told it like he saw it, 
and he saw it pretty clearly: government, if it 
was to operate as anything other than a tyran¬ 
nical evil, must be the third arm of its individ¬ 
ual citizens, and it would be in the colonists' 
best interests to cling to this idea with their 
very lives. Paine's background—he was the 
son of an English artisan and when he came 
to America in 1774 wasn’t known as a writer, 
per se—put him outside the doggedly self- 
interested circles of monied, powerful men, 
thus enabling him to speak truth without fear 
of censure or financial loss. 

Similarly in our time, Miller's position at 
NYU as a tenured media studies professor gives 
him the daily job security necessary for him to 
describe the reality outside the political spec¬ 
trum behind contentious issues. No one else 
writing on our country’s media, culture, and 
politics garners similar attacks from both the 
left and the right, nor is there anyone else whose 
commitment to the common good shines forth 
so eloquently—and vehemently. 

Miller’s a rabble-rouser with a fantastic 
mind. He's authored numerous pieces for maga¬ 
zines like the New Republic and the Nation over 
the years, including for the latter an influential 


four-part series on the growing consolidation 
of media companies and the resultant stifling 
of dissent. He’s likewise written frequent¬ 
ly on 20th-century propaganda movements. 
Miller's also the editor of American Icons, a se¬ 
ries of books from Yale University Press (which 
included Gore Vidal's Inventing a Nation: Wash¬ 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, and next year will see 
the publication of Miller’s own, The Marlboro 
Man), and has spent the past five years writing 
extensively on the Bush administration. 

In The Bush Dyslexicon, the first of three 
tomes released since the 2000 election, Miller 
voluminously analyzed the president’s speech 
patterns to reveal that, no, the man isn't stu¬ 
pid; in fact it actually worked to Bush’s advan¬ 
tage when his critics charged him with being 
less than “all there”: when pontificating on the 
plight of the poor, or health care, or social se¬ 
curity, Bush typically mangled his sentences. 
Conversely, when he talked about subjects he 
could be honest about—war, power, and poli¬ 
tics—he was as coherent as the next man. Mill¬ 
er’s conclusions about the Bush administration’s 
propagandistic aims reached their apotheosis in 
2004's Cruel and Unusual: Bush/Cheney's New 
World Order, wherein he points out a theocrat¬ 
ic and psychologically projective propaganda 
movement in our highest order of government. 

Miller’s latest book takes a hard look at the 
2004 presidential election and its dubious results: 
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Fooled Again: How the Right Stole the 2004 Elec¬ 
tion and Why They'll Steal the Next One Too (Un¬ 
less We Stop Them) excoriates nearly everyone. 
Taken to task are: the national Republican ma¬ 
chine, for its paid operatives’ dirty tricks in Ohio 
and elsewhere (including break-ins at Democratic 
Party offices, aggressive challengers at polling 
places, the disappearance of Democratic voter 
registrations); the Democrats, for standing down 
in the face of obvious illegalities; private compa¬ 
nies like Diebold and ES&S, for their involvement 
in something so crucial to democracy as the ad¬ 
ministration of elections, considering their finan¬ 
cial stakes in the outcome (a concern borne out, 
as demonstrated in the book, buy the systematic 
skew in results from exit polling and the final tally 
in Republican controlled precincts using touch¬ 
screen voting machines); and, most importantly 
for Miller, the mainstream press, for refusing to 
confront the issue head-on. (As if to prove this last 
point, Fooled Again has been received with often 
strident dismissals from both the right and the left: 
on November 14 Salon's Farhad Manjoo seemed 
to take a play from Bill O'Reilly's book when, in 
a lambasting review of Fooled Again , Manjoo tells 
those inclined to agree with Miller’s rhetoric to, 
yes, “shut up about it.”) 

Miller’s book tour, including an appearance on 
C-Span’s Washington Journal, as he tells it, demon¬ 
strated to him that even if the press won’t give the 
issue play, at least the American people are up in 
arms about voter disenfranchisement and the result¬ 
ing loss of democratic decision-making. If one citizen 
can’t vote, or feels that his or her vote is not being 
counted properly, Miller says, then no one’s vote 
means anything. He channeled Tom Paine during 
readings, urging crowds to “remember their revolu¬ 
tionary heritage” and work for justice on all fronts. 
First and foremost, he argued for electoral reform, 
since without fair voting practices in the US, other 
political solutions to our country’s many problems 
would not be possible. Punk Planet's talk with Miller 
about elections in this country, propaganda, and his 
recent run-in with John Kerry, follows. 

Interview by Todd Dills 
Illustration by Nadine Nakanishi 

I’ve been looking back over some of the stuff 
you did for the Nation —the series on media 
consolidation. 

I had a hard time finding a magazine that 
would even do the series. It took me a year 
or even more to find one, partly because the 
idea didn’t strike anyone as timely. At that 


point—this was I 995 -’ 96 — media conglom¬ 
eration hadn’t reached its crisis point yet. I 
would always have to explain why it was worth 
noting how few owners figured in each of the 
culture industries, and then the Nation went 
for it. We did four. They were on media-in¬ 
general with an interest in TV news; book 
publishing; cable TV; and music. 

And the last of those came out in 2002. Since 
then, is media consolidation trending in the 
same direction? 

Definitely. It’s only gotten worse. We’ve passed 
the crisis point. Nowwe’re in the disaster area. 
And that’s what all this is about—whether we’re 
talking about the election or the war, we’re 
talking about a fourth estate that has largely 
abdicated its responsibility under the consti¬ 
tution to keep the people informed about what 
their government is doing. 

Do you see any areas where journalism is ac¬ 
tually strong? 

The Internet is the lifeline of American 
democracy at this point. It s comparable to 
samizdat in the Soviet Union—the clan¬ 
destine networks of mimeographed protest 
works. People would surreptitiously Xerox 
banned works and circulate them, and that 
kept people going. During the 1970 s and 
’ 80 s, primarily. I would like to see the main¬ 
stream media paying closer attention to 
what we pick up every day on the Internet. I 
mean, you don’t have to be uncritical about 
it—of course you should verify your sources. 
There’s a huge gap between what most people 
get from CNN and the New York Times, on the 
one hand, and what careful users of the In¬ 
ternet pick up every hour. It’s pretty bizarre. 

The same wall seems to be getting bigger 
between independent media producers and 
the mainstream. 

Yes, but the Internet poses a grave threat to the 
corporate media—that’s why the Times and the 
Post always reflexively deride the blogosphere. 
Frankly, I don’t see the difference between 
the blogosphere and the printing presses of 
the l8th century. They’re both just people 
making journalism. Granted, the newspa¬ 
pers were scabrous in those days, full of in¬ 
vective. They were in no way "objective.” That 
wasn’t even an idea back then. There was no 
such thing as journalism school. You didn t 
have to be cleared professionally before you 
could engage in the business of telling stories. 


The huge scandals at the New York Times tells 
us a whole lot about the profession, f There 
are a number of lawsuits as well around the 
country that actually pertain to the effect of 
the election last year. The DeLay case is one 
of them. That’s what it was all about, his suc¬ 
cessful attempt to gerrymander that state and 
create a permanent Republican majority. In 
Cuyahoga County, a couple Republican oper¬ 
atives were indicted for their electoral infrac¬ 
tions. The Coingate scandal in Ohio, also, is 
essentially money-laundering involving the 
governor and this guy Tom Noe—a huge story 
in Ohio, obviously has everything to do with 
how the Republicans basically paid for a lot of 
the sleazy activities they engaged in last year. 
But the press won’t put these dots together, 
won’t go beyond the local level. I think there s 
an enormous scandal waiting to be unearthed 
here—I just can’t understand why nobody’s 
trying to unearth it. 

As I understand it, Fooled Again was an out¬ 
growth of a piece that originally appeared in 
Harper's. 

Well, on Election Day, rather the day after- 
late that night, I was already struck by the un¬ 
likeliness of Bush’s IIth-hour victory, and I’d 
been warning about the probability of elec¬ 
tion theft for months. I did this show in the 
East Village here called "Patriot Act,” at the 
New York Theater Workshop—there’s a movie 
version of it at patriotnation.us. And the show 
ends with a warning that this administra¬ 
tion has no exit strategy. I talked a little about 
Diebold and the rest of the voting-machine 
manufacturers. So I was totally conscious of 
the possibility of theft, and indeed through¬ 
out the month prior to Election Day there 
was all kinds of stuff already happening to the 
disadvantage of the Democratic ticket. But I 
still thought that Kerry was going to win, be¬ 
cause the signs were so clear, but when they 
stole it, I immediately spoke out—I had a little 
piece in Salon, ironically, because they had 
just trashed my book—laying out the statisti¬ 
cal improbability of this victory. I’d already 
taken a lot of flack for that, but then the more 
I looked into it, the more obvious it became to 
me that things were off. So Harper’s approached 
me and asked me to write a piece about it. I 
hadn’t intended to—I was already kind of worn 
out, sick of writing about Bush. But this, in 
a way, seemed the most important subject of 
all—the subversion of electoral democracy. So 
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I started working on the piece, and my editor 
at Basic, Bill Frucht, asked me if I’d consider 
a book, and I said sure. I started working on 
the book, pulled the article out of that when 
the time came. Basically I worked on it from 
January to July. 

You mentioned the Salon piece, which reminds 
me that most of the criticism of your work has 
actually come from the left itself. Why do you 
think that is? 

Well, I don’t have a tidy answer to that. I think 
that the ideological conviction that '’it can’t 
happen here” is more pervasive than one 
might have thought. \ The denial extends 
pretty far to the left. In a time of ideological 
uniformity induced by media consolidation, 
professionals all across the spectrum will be¬ 
come more and more credulous. To put it 
more specifically, it’s dangerous to stray from 
received opinion. Anyone who does so runs 
the risk of unemployment due to the seri¬ 
ous material inducement that keeps people 
in line—even perfectly decent, rational, pro¬ 
gressive people. They have to make a living 
too. So, I think we’re not even really being 
conscious of the fact that they trim their sails, 
you know? I have the luxury of tenure, see: I’m 
not presenting myself as morally superior to 
any of these people. I’m not. I’m just in a pe¬ 
culiar position. I’m not going to get fired. If I 
didn’t have tenure, it’s likely I wouldn’t be so 
open. I have a family to take care of. 

I heard a child in the background there, yes? 

I have a 24 year old and a four year old. 

On Democracy Now and in various online inter¬ 
views, you’ve talked about the electoral fraud de¬ 
scribed in Fooled Again not amounting to a crimi¬ 
nal case, but more of an intellectual case . . . 

It’s a civic argument. What I’m saying is: I 
think there are a lot of criminal infractions 
that were committed, but that, in this case, 
the standard of proof should not be the stan¬ 
dard that we observe in a criminal court. You 
know, that’s the line they were using during 
the Clarence Thomas hearings—the Repub¬ 
licans were saying they "have to prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt” that Thomas is guilty 
of mischievous behavior, and that’s an in¬ 
appropriate standard. It was not a criminal 
court, and the same pertains here: this is not 
a criminal case. This is a civic matter; if the 
electoral system has raised questions in the 
minds of many millions of people, it needs 


to be reformed. All you need to do is demon¬ 
strate that there are reasonable grounds for 
suspicion. And I think that there are reason¬ 
able grounds for suspicion. In the book, this is 
what I demonstrate. 

In terms of electoral reform, what specifically 
would you like to see changed? 

A return to paper ballots. I would like to see a 
total ban on the participation of private ven¬ 
dors in the electoral system. I would like to see 
a uniform federal standard for elections in 
this country for every precinct, county, and 
state and a completely nonpartisan bureau¬ 
cracy in charge of ensuring that everyone gets 
to vote and every vote gets counted, and the 
process should be transparent to the public. 
I think that secretaries of state should not be 
permitted to chair campaigns. 

As has happened numerous times. 

It happened in Florida, in Ohio, and in Ari¬ 
zona. That should be illegal. I think Election 
Day should be on a Sunday, or last a whole 
week. I like instant run-off voting, I think 
that’s a great idea, but the point here is un¬ 
til the public hears the truth about last year’s 
election, enumerating these policy ideas is 
pointless—you know, "sure it sounds great, 
but what’s the need for it?” So I think the 
number-one priority at the moment is to 
force the subject of last year’s election onto the 
national radar screen. That’s why I wrote the 
book. I’m just stunned at how the media has 
ignored this, and that includes our friends on 
the left. I think the only print organ that has 
consistently attempted to look at this is In These 
Times, and I hope I’m not leaving somebody 
out. Otherwise it’s all online stuff. 

Your meeting with John Kerry. How did it go 
down? 

Someone very close to him set it up—someone 
who shared my concern about the integrity 
of the electoral system. So I meet with him, I 
give him the book, and we had this conversa¬ 
tion. That was on Friday the 28th of Octo¬ 
ber. And finally Tuesday my tour started here 
in New York and I started to tell the story of 
what he told me at bookstores and stuff. It re¬ 
ally had a bracing effect on the audiences, as 
it had had on me. He’d agreed with me when 
I said, "You were robbed.” He said, "I know.” 
And then he deplored the fact that none of his 
Democratic colleagues in Washington would 
discuss the issue with him. He said he’d had 


an argument with Chris Dodd, trying to get 
Dodd to see that the electronic voting sys¬ 
tem was problematic; Dodd just didn’t want 
to hear it. Kerry’s point in telling me this was 
that he needed a lot of evidence. And he asked 
me if my book had a lot of evidence, and I said, 
"Yeah, it’s crammed with evidence.” And then 
I mentioned the GAO report about the voting 
machines, out a week before I talked to Kerry, 
with some very serious objections, exposing 
some very serious flaws with the machines. 
Kerry hadn’t heard about it at all, which I 
thought was interesting. It speaks to the fact 
that you and I get this stuff online, and here 
this major political figure whose staff doesn’t 
know this came out. But he was impressed. He 
said, "Oh, the GAO?” You know, this was go¬ 
ing to be ammunition for him or something. 
So then I asked him if he would consider 
leading a high-profile investigation into what 
happened last year, based on his work on Iran- 
Contra and BCCI , which I think is the high 
point of his Senate service. So I tried to play to 
his strengths—you know, in the spirit of those 
investigations, you should really do one now. 

I said several times to him, "The Democratic 
Party is finished if you don’t look into this.” 
And he was completely agreeable. He did say 
that he didn’t know if he was the one to lead an 
investigation like that, due to what he called 
the "sour grapes” factor, which I understood. 

I did suggest to him that it would actually do 
him good politically to embrace the issue, 
which I believed, because I don’t think any¬ 
body’s going to vote for him, since he conced¬ 
ed. 5[ So that was it. Avery friendly meeting. 
And as I said, three or four days later I began 
telling the story, and on the following Fri¬ 
day I was on Democracy Now debating with Mark 
Hertsgaard and I told it there and they sent 
out a press release that day and it was all over 
the Internet. Raw Story called Kerry’s office for 
a response and they categorically denied it. 
Denied we had the conversation. 

Something like, “The only true thing about that 
is that he gave Kerry a copy of the book”? 

Yeah. 

Why would they just not let that story stand? 

Because Kerry’s overly cautious, fixated on 
the maintenance of his image as a sober, 
moderate guy, and even though he’s aware 
of the problem of the Democrats being in 
denial about this, he himself immediately 
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The Bush administration represents an 
unprecedented threat to American 
democracy and the global welfare—this is 
a real emergency situation. 

If we had a functioning press I could’ve 
written about something else. 



snapped into denial. But that s big: Bob 
Parry of ConsortiumNews.com, a great re¬ 
porter, had a piece the next day about a guy 
named Jonathan Winer, who’s a longtime 
Kerry adviser, who told Parry on the re¬ 
cord that Kerry’s long suspected the race 
was stolen. And he explained that Kerry 
won’t talk about it because he’s afraid he’ll 
get hammered. And that’s what happens. 
He didn’t say, "This is off the record” to me 
or anything. The whole context of my meet¬ 
ing with him was, I’m a concerned citizen, 
I’ve written this book, I want him to take 
the lead on this issue, and that was it. So I 
wasn’t playing games with him. I didn’t go 
out and publicize it in any kind of mass way 
or anything. So I was shocked by the crudity 
of the official denial. They didn’t even say, 
"The Senator’s recollection of the meeting 
differs.” 

They said, “I know Mr. Miller is trying to pro¬ 
mote his book.” 

Yeah, it’s really sleazy. But there you go. 

How did you come to write so much about the 
Bush administration? 

I think the Bush administration represents an 
unprecedented threat to American democra¬ 
cy and the global welfare—this is a real emer¬ 
gency situation. So I really had no choice but 
to write about it. I think if we had a function¬ 
ing press I could’ve written about something 
else. Actually, when Bush became president 
I’d been working for a couple years on a book 
about propaganda. My focus had been on the 
consistently paranoid character of successful 
hate-propaganda movements. I was inter¬ 
ested in the mind-set that pulled off the Nazi 
propaganda, the anticommunist propaganda, 
Stalinist propaganda, and I guess Islamist 
propaganda was beginning to figure. They all 
had something in common. I noticed a simi¬ 
lar ambiguity at the heart of every such epi¬ 
sode. In other words, it’s really not accurate to 
say that these extremely successful propagan¬ 
dists were all merely cynical, or that they were 
all simply lying. There was a lot of cynicism, 
obviously, in the work of Dr. Goebbels, as with 
Hitler, but there was also a great deal of con¬ 
viction, a great deal of fanatical commitment. 
So I was studying that borderline, how the 


winning hate propagandist was at once cynical 
and fanatical. 

The propagandist can manipulate the other 
side with certain charges, cynically, but at the 
same time he sort of half believes . . . 

That’s exactly right—basically you tell a lie 
and you know it’s a lie, but you believe in the 
lie anyway. It’s very hard to wrap your mind 
around, but I think it accounts for the im¬ 
mense success of all kinds of paranoid drives 
throughout history. And I believe it has some¬ 
thing to do with the persistence of the para¬ 
noid impulse throughout history, an impulse 
that I believe has always posed a threat to de¬ 
mocracy—not just here, of course, but as far 
back as Greece and Rome. There are reasons 
why empire always trumps republicanism. 
It’s because the ever-vigilant warrior, with 
a paranoid attitude, is incapable of democ¬ 
racy. Democracy requires a certain amount 
of trust in the system, in one’s antagonists, 
one’s adversaries, but the paranoid can see 
only friends and enemies. So I was working on 
that problem, and had done a lot of research 
on the Nazis and on the cold war, and I was 
very interested in figures like J Edgar Hoover 
and James Forrestal, who was our first defense 


secretary, literally a clinical paranoid schizo¬ 
phrenic (he ended up killing himself). He was 
a very shrewd operator on Wall Street and was 
behind a whole lot of the original anti-Soviet 
propaganda, but for all his shrewdness he was 
insanely sincere and really thought that the 
communists were out to get him. So anyway, 

I experienced a shock of recognition when the 
Bush people came into power. Because their 
movement was all about that kind of paranoia: 
that’s what it is, there’s nothing else to it, re¬ 
ally. If you subtract that projective nastiness 
from their movement there’s nothing left. 
There are no ideas, there are no policies. So 
it really is pathological, and it’s as much re¬ 
ligious as anything else. And I think it does 
harken back to the Crusades and all those 
threats to democracy in any time and place. So 
when Bush/Cheney burst on to the scene and 
everybody surrendered to them, I guess I was 
intellectually ready to analyze that. 

As you’ve said, we need to “remember our 
revolutionary heritage.” 

Yeah, that’s a winner. I’m a big Paine-ite. 
I love Tom Paine and I think that doctrine 
also has the advantage of appealing to 
Americans across ideological lines. ® 
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A t just under 20 years in the game, 
death metal stalwarts Cannibal Corpse 
have long been established as one the 
genre's elder statesmen. The track record is im¬ 
pressive: nine full-length albums (and a soon 
to be released tenth, bluntly titled Kill), two 
EP's, two live videos/DVD’s, one live album, 
a great box set, and a handful of music videos 
that hardly ever see the light of day. Taking the 
music of early ‘80s thrash bands like Slayer or 
Possessed one step further, Cannibal Corpse 
fuse a higher level of musicianship with a low¬ 
brow lyrical style that replaced Carcass's medi¬ 
cal dictionary vocabulary with grisly, B-movie 
slasher violence. 

When the band relocated from Buffalo to 
Tampa in the ‘90s, it joined the scene most 
widely associated with death metal, gigging 
with peers in bands like Deicide, Morbid Angel, 
and fellow former-Buffalo chums Malevolent 
Creation. Quickly signed to Metal Blade after 


just one demo, Cannibal Corpse have watched 
the death metal scene change and grow from a 
unique position at the top of the underground 
pile, playing to packed houses everywhere they 
tour but never quite able to make the jump from 
smaller clubs to larger venues. 

Soldiering on, the band has endured bans, 
censorship, a cameo in Ace Ventura: Pet Detec¬ 
tive, and a few line-up changes (including the 
loss of original vocalist Chris Barnes to current 
front man George Fisher) to bring the death- 
metal loving fans bi-annual gore-splattered au¬ 
ral treats. One of the two founding members 
left in the band, bassist Alex Webster took the 
time to talk to Punk Planet from Florida about 
the upsides of metal, the current state of the 
scene, and why having long hair in Buffalo 
proved dangerous. 

Interview by Dave Hofer 


Thanks for taking the time to do this interview. 
Are you still in Florida [post-recording]? 

Yep. 

I am freezing here in Chicago. 

I grew up in Buffalo, and I lived there until 
I was 24 so I’m familiar with that kind of 
stuff. I know Chicago gets a lot worse than 
people give it credit for. 

I appreciate the thoughtfulness. Were you 
born in Buffalo? 

I grew up in a house outside of Buffalo, a 
town called Akron. That was the only house I 
ever lived in before I moved down to Florida. 
I’m pretty sure I was born in Batavia General 
Hospital or Buffalo General Hospital. Obvi¬ 
ously, I don’t remember. I’d have to look at 
my birth certificate. But, it was one of those 
two. Batavia is about a 4O-minute drive from 
Buffalo, so it’s right in that western New York 
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area. Everybody in the original band is from 
Buffalo. 

Growing up in a city like Buffalo, which isn’t a 
major metropolitan area, what was your first 
exposure to music? 

My first exposure to music was what my dad 
had from when he was a teenager. Chuck 
Berry, Gene Vincent, Elvis Presley. I liked 
that a lot when I was five or six years old. 
That was stuff that was around the house so 
I’d listen to it. He also played in a bagpipe 
band. We have some Scottish ancestry on 
his side of the family. I heard bagpipes all 
the time. When I was a little kid I heard a 
lot of '50s rock and bagpipes. 

When did you start having an interest in play¬ 
ing an instrument? 

When I was about six, I really wanted to play. 
I wanted to play guitar, and I started taking 


ing for a major national act, that was Ta¬ 
las, which was Billy Sheehan’s first band, 
or the first band I knew of him being in. 
They were from Buffalo. They were open¬ 
ing for Iron Maiden in 1985- I didn t have 
a car until I was I 7 > so I didn t really start 
going to shows until that time. One of the 
first local shows we ever saw was this band 
Tyrant Sin, and that was in 1987. That was 
the band that some of the guys that ended 
up being in Cannibal Corpse were in. 

Was the scene burgeoning, or would you say 
it was almost non-existent? 

When we first started, it was small, but it 
got bigger quickly. Me and Jack [Owen, 
former guitarist of Cannibal Corpse] 
had this band Beyond Death. We played 
around 1986, '87, '88 in Buffalo. Mostly 
in '87 and '88. We would be so happy if 
we got IOO people. We definitely played 


So when you were starting to play bass, what 
was your first exposure to a local music scene? 
Something outside of your parents’ collection? 

For the local music scene ... it took me a 
while to actually learn about local bands. 
The first local band that I saw was open¬ 


lessons on a regular acoustic guitar. I didn’t 
like it ... I didn’t have the attention span 
for it. They were teaching me folk songs like 
"Michael, Row Your Boat Ashore” so I quit 
after three or four months. I didn’t start 
playing again until I was 14 and I decided 
to play bass at that time, instead of trying 
guitar again. I just liked how bass sounded. 
My mom taught herself how to play piano. 
She learned a little guitar, too, when I was 
first trying to learn, when I was six. She de¬ 
cided she would learn to help keep me in¬ 
terested, but I just couldn’t stay interested 
in folk music. 
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a lot of shows that were 20 or 30 people. 
When we got Cannibal together, our first 
show was in March of 1989 and we were 
lucky enough to be opening for Dark Angel. 
The local promoter—we had become friends 
with him through our other bands—was 
like, "OK, we finally got a major act to come 
through Buffalo. I’m making 8000 flyers. 
It was us and two other local bands playing. 
He gave each of us a couple thousand flyers, 
'cause we were all going to see Metallica and 
Queensryche a few weeks beforehand. Obvi¬ 
ously, that was a big national act that every 
metalhead in Buffalo would be at. So, we 
handed out all of these flyers and about 450 
people came out to that Dark Angel show, 
which was really good for Buffalo. From that 
point on, the local scene got a whole lot bet¬ 
ter in Buffalo. 

What kinds of venues were you playing? VFW 
halls? Basements? 

Oh, definitely. There was actually a good- 
sized bar called the Seneca Skyroom that 
was on Seneca Street in south Buffalo. That 
was a good-sized bar where you could fit 
about IOOO people. Which, we never really 
got that. It was getting to where local bands 
were getting a couple hundred people, easily. 
That’s really good. We also played a small¬ 
er place called the River Rock Cafe. That’s 
where the first show with Dark Angel was. We 
played there another five or six times before 
it changed to, I think, a '50s bar. 

That would have been right up your parents’ 
alley! 

Yeah, I forgot to mention that there was 
a lot of country music played around my 
house. That never was an influence. I nev¬ 
er wanted to play that! 

So you guys eventually got Cannibal Corpse to¬ 
gether in the late ‘80s. What did your parents 
think when you told them, “Hey, I’m in a band 
called Cannibal Corpse!” 

By the time we got Cannibal Corpse to¬ 
gether it was just my mom, because my fa¬ 
ther passed away earlier in 1988. I think 
that she would have been happier, defi¬ 
nitely, if it was not called Cannibal Corpse. 
But she’s grown to like it. Maybe not like 
the music, or like what the band’s about, 
but she likes that we’re doing well. That 
her son has been able to go and see these 
other countries and play music for a living. 


I think she’s proud of the achievement, but 
if I had done it in a country band, she’d 
probably be happier. 

How long did it take her to get to that point? 

When we started doing well, financially, to 
where I was completely independent and ev¬ 
erything was really solid. Where it was clear 
that it was no longer some pipe dream. Par¬ 
ents are going to generally think that if their 
kid’s trying to get into music that he’s going 
to end up failing. She always thought that, 
like, "Oh my god, you have to go back to col¬ 
lege. You’ve got to finish up college, this is 
too risky.” I was like, "Well, I’ll go back to 
college when the band is done touring.” And, 
we re not done touring yet. We’ve been tour¬ 
ing since 1991! I’ll probably still go back, but 
I’ll be in my 40s! 

You’ll be the token old guy in all of the classes. 

Totally. 

What prompted a move from Buffalo all the 
way down to Tampa? 

Looking back on it, I’m surprised that we ac¬ 
tually went though with it. That’s a lot of work! 
All of us and the girls we were dating at the 
time were like, "Let’s give it a try.” We had 
been down to Tampa a few times to record. 
Driving or flying down to record at Mor- 
risound Studios, which was at the time, the 
place to go if you were a death-metal band. We 
grew to really like the city. It was a lot of fun, 
and it seemed like the metal scene was bigger 
. . . more metal-friendly. It just seemed like 
there were more metalheads and music-type 
people in general roaming around Tampa. 
Buffalo is kind of a conservative town. We 
kept getting a sample of it every couple of years 
when we’d record and we were just like, "We’ve 
got to stay down here! ” 

A lot of people that read Punk Planet aren’t 
familiar with the death-metal scene. Did you 
encounter and problems in Buffalo that helped 
motivate you to move? 


For a while, I didn’t have a car and I was liv¬ 
ing in the city. People would whip bottles at 
you and shit like that if you looked like you 
were into metal. That can get old pretty fast. 
The other guys never noticed that sort of 
thing because they were driving around. I 
was smaller than all of the other guys, too, so 
that’s probably why I got some of the abuse. I 
was quite happy to go to a place where even 
normal looking people have long hair. Your 
everyday working Joe might have a ponytail. 
From my experience, in the late '80s, if you 
were punk rock or metal, there was a chance 
that somebody would kick your ass, or at least 
give it a try. The style down in the South 
seemed a little more rowdy, and metalheads 
are originally from a party kind of back¬ 
ground, you know? Longhair, pot, drinking 
a lot of beer. It seemed like there was more 
of that going on down here. There’s a lot of 
people into metal down here. Like, I went 
to Ozzfest and it was massive. I know Ozzfest 
does good everywhere, but down here it was 
totally huge. I didn’t know until last year that 
you could get 10,000 real metalheads in one 
place at one time, but we did in Tampa. I 
think there was actually more than 10,000 
people at that show. I hadn’t seen anything 
like that since back in the mid-'8Os. You’d go 
see Iron Maiden and yeah, there’dbe 10,000 
people there. 

You’ve had a unique vantage point, being in 
one of the bigger bands of the death metal 
scene. When would you say that there was a 
turning point toward something like 10,000 
people at Ozzfest? 

I think the turning point for metal in the US 
was Uranium and Headbanger’s Ball. Digital 
cable having actual music channels instead 
of MTV having Road Rules or whatever the 
hell they have on there. They had MTV2 
and MuchMusic which turned into Fuse. I 
remember flipping through the channels 
at two in the morning and seeing a Katak- 
lysm video! Like, "You’ve got to be fucking 
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kidding me!” Then it was a Hate Eternal 
video and a High on Fire video! Man, it’s 
back! Finally, people that like heavy shit are 
in their 30s, and they’re in controlling po¬ 
sitions in the media. Everybody that liked 
death metal and heavy shit were in their 2Os 
back in the late '80s and early ’9Os. Now, 
there’s an awful lot of fans of heavy music in 
their 3Os. They’ve been though college and 
they’ve worked their way up the ladder and 
now they’re working places where they actu¬ 
ally have a little clout. I can only assume that, 
because it’s not like they started playing heavy 
stuff on these shows because they make mon¬ 
ey, but probably because they like it. 

I thought that, too, and as clean cut of an answer 
as that is . . . Ozzfest has been around for 10 
years now. Don’t you think that there’s a possi¬ 
bility that some guy that didn’t grow up with the 
scene that was like, “Wait a minute. There was 
10,000 people at this crazy tour. We can make 
a buck off of this!” 

Well, you kind of figure, what took them 
so long? There’s always been this dedicated 
fan base. I mean, it’s definitely grown be¬ 
cause basically what you get when you have 
MTV and Fuse is advertising for all of 
these bands. I think you mostly get young¬ 
er people interested and it regenerates the 
scene. All of the people that have listened 
to metal over the years are loyal and have 
stuck with it, but it had been largely ig¬ 
nored. Why didn’t they care until whenev¬ 
er they brought those shows back in 2000 
or so? I don’t know. You’d think that if 
they saw this dedicated fan base . . . what 
took them so long? Maybe they were afraid 
of the FGC giving them a hard time. 

I’m just playing devil’s advocate here: would 
you say that it’s gotten too slick, like it’s lost 
some of its danger? 

Yeah, I think that it’s only a matter of time 
. . . when it becomes clear that something is 
successful and you can make money, it s only 
a matter of time before the sharks start cir¬ 
cling. I get the feeling that it’s been a little 
commercialized, maybe. How can it not be, 
though? When people in business see money 
to be made, they’re going to do whatever they 
can to get in there and make it, I guess. 

It’s interesting talking to you about this, be¬ 
cause you seem pretty excited about the fact 
that you can watch these shows and see these 


bands, but at the same time, you’re still not 
going to see a Cannibal Corpse video. 

The only one that they’ll play is Staring 
Through the Eyes of the Dead.” We actually 
have three other videos that we’ve made. One 
for "Devoured by Vermin,” one for "Sen¬ 
tenced to Burn,” and one for the last album 
The Wretched Spawn, we did a video for "Decency 
Defied.” I think it was part of the Janet Jack- 
son Nipplegate. Our video came out a little 
after that and MTV had its tail between its 
legs from the FCC screaming at them. They 
didn’t want to take any chances with a band 
that wasn’t that big anyway. I’m sure that if 
we were a platinum selling band and we came 
out with something equally as edgy, it would 
have had a better chance of getting played. 
Like Korn is a really big band and they had a 
really edgy video, that cartoon video with the 
cartoon character doing all that gross stuff? 
That still managed to make it, but I don t 


think we have enough clout to get on there. 

Is that frustrating? You’ve struggled for years 
to make it to this point, and you’re all stoked 
because metal is getting its due, albeit in a 
more commercial fashion, but oops! Still no 
room for you guys! 

It’s one of those things, that when those 
shows came on I was watching all the time, 
like "This is great! We’re going to be able to 
get on there!” then we made the "Decency 
Defied” video and it wasn’t able to get on and 
I was like, "Fuck. Would’ve been really nice 
if we could have finally gotten some airplay.” 
But, we didn’t. I think the only positive way 
to look at it, for us, is that the metal scene 
getting bigger makes everything better for 
everybody. All the bands benefit from it in 
the long run. Let’s say the Black Dahlia Mur¬ 
der get really big because they’re on MTV 
and we tour with them. Even though none 
of their new fans that they gleaned from 
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As long as 
we’re still making 
this shit as heavy 
as possible, 
it’s OK. 

We’re not 
that old. / 


MTV have heard of us, then that’s good for 
us, too. That’s the same for any other band 
that wasn’t able to get on MTV. If they tour 
with a band that was, they’re still benefiting 
from the exposure that the handful of bands 
on MTV have been able to get. It all trickles 
down to the rest of us. 

You’ve been a band since 1988. It’s taken this 
long to get to this point, so where does the mo¬ 
tivation come from when a band of veterans 
is having to get the rub from a younger band? 

For us, in a strange way, the fact that we never 
quite made it as far as getting really big is still 
a motivating factor. It’s not like we’ve peaked 
and are on our way downhill. We hit a pla¬ 
teau a while ago and we’ve stayed there. We’re 
constantly trying to get better as a band and 
to introduce our music to new fans. We still 
feel like we could do better as musicians and 


we could also get a larger audience if given 
the right opportunity, like opening for Slay¬ 
er or getting a video actually played. In a way, 
those kinds of adverse things, constantly be¬ 
ing shut out, it makes us fight harder. 

Do you think it’s going to get to a point where 
you’re tired of fighting the good fight? 

We have an amazing fan base, and they keep 
us in business. I’m not going to lie, it’s moti¬ 
vating to be able to do music we love as a day 
job. As long as we’re able to do that, there’s no 
danger in us quitting. It would be tough if we 
were working day jobs and getting nowhere 
and had been getting nowhere for years. 
Any band that’s still fighting after that . . . 
if they’re working a day job for 15 years and 
they’re still fighting to make their band, I 
have nothing but respect for bands like that. 
They’re only motivated by their love of the 
music. It’s a dream come true to be able to pay 
the bills playing death metal. 

Have you ever thought, “Maybe if we didn’t 
play music about killing people we might have 
gotten to that point?” 

We definitely want to stay true to what we’ve 
started. I always thought it would be cool to 
start out with a goal and keep striving for 
that goal throughout your career instead of 
changing. We wanted to make the heaviest 
shit that we could, and that’s what we’re still 
trying to do. 

You guys have been criticized for putting out 
the same album over and over. Is it frustrat¬ 
ing that people don’t seem to understand the 
technical aspect of your music? 

I think there are a lot of people that think it’s 
a bunch of three-chord nonsense. They’re 
people that haven’t given it a very close look 
at all. I think anybody who sat down and 
analyzed this kind of music might be sur¬ 
prised at what they find. For sure, our fans 
all know it’s hard [to play]. That’s part of the 
reason that they’re our fans. Same thing with 
other death-metal bands. There’s an aw¬ 
ful lot of death metal out there that’s really 
hard to play. I think eventually, death met¬ 
al—especially bands that have been pushing 
the envelope technically—will be given a lot 
of respect. It might be one of those things 
where 20 years from now, people will look 
back and be like, "Fuck! What were these 
guys doing? ” 


Hopefully it’ll still be here in 20 years. 

I think it will. I haven’t heard a form of 
metal that I feel is heavier or more extreme 
than death metal, and that’s been my opin¬ 
ion for the past 16 or 17 years. Since I heard 
death metal, it’s been the heaviest shit I’ve 
heard. Other things have come, like nu- 
metal or screamo stuff or black metal or 
whatever. All that stuff’s heavy in its own 
way, but it’s not heavier than death metal. 

As a normal, down-to-earth guy, what drew 
you to death metal? 

I think it probably draws a lot of normal, 
down-to-earth people. You have frustrations 
in your life and you need some kind of outlet. 
Listening to really violent, aggressive mu¬ 
sic can be a good outlet when you’re dealing 
with some bullshit in your life. That’s defi¬ 
nitely how it was for me. I start immediately 
listening to death metal, but as I got into my 
teenage years I listened to a ton of regular 
metal and then it was Slayer and Kreator. Es¬ 
pecially Slayer. I’d have some problem with 
some asshole at school or something and I’d 
come home and listen to a bunch of Slayer and 
that’d really get it out of my system. Listening 
to Reign in Blood a whole bunch of times would 
calm me down. That sounds weird to some¬ 
body outside of the scene, but for me, I’d get 
the aggression out and carry on calmly. 

Are you scared of becoming a band like the 
Stones? Where you have a ton of respect but 
it’s an unspoken joke how old you are? 

With death metal, it’s hard to do, physical¬ 
ly. I think before we get too old, our bodies 
wouldn’t be able to do it right, as far as the 
headbanging and that sort of thing. I don’t 
think we’d be 50 and doing this sort of thing. 
If you end up interviewing me again when I’m 
50 and I’m still doing this, I’ll be proud that 
we survived. As long as we’re going this well, 
there’s no age limit. It’s music. You can play 
jazz music until you’re 70 and nobody minds! 

I think, generally, metal and rock are consid¬ 
ered young man’s music . . . you’re supposed to 
be an angry young man. If you’re not young, 
people are like, "Why the fuck are you still an¬ 
gry?” there’s still plenty of things to motivate 
you to write brutal music. As long as we’re still 
making this shit as heavy as possible, it’s OK. 
We’re not that old. ® 
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From the 

White House 

to the 

Punk House 

More than two decades after Rock Against 
Reagan tied punk rock with the left wing, 
conservative politics are making a comeback in 
the underground—but this time it looks more like 
dittoheads than skinheads. 

By Liz Worth 
Illustration by Liz Tapp 

C onservative punk: it sounds like an oxymoron. Not that we 
often hear the phrase "leftist punk,” or "liberal punk,” but 
that’s usually where the DIY community get positioned on 
the political spectrum—on the left. 

When the right meets punk rock we usually envision punk’s 
undesirable offshoot, Nazi skinheads. A subculture born of ex¬ 
treme rightist notions, neo-Nazi skins have become a strong 
source of anger and embarrassment for the punk community they 
deviated from. 

But the last couple of years have seen a slow, though steady, 
uprising of right-wing politics in punk culture that have nothing 
to do with punk’s right-wing holdovers. Proclaiming a marriage 
between conservatism and punk, online organizations like Con- 
servativePunk.com, bloggers like Linda Hylke, and bands like At- 
tila and the Huns, among many others, are striving to have their 
opinions heard from the other side of the fence. 

GonservativePunk.com columnist Robert Jones, however, 
doesn’t seem all that different from others in the punk community. 

"What punk is about to me is about being independent and 
about making up your own mind and not having it done for you by 
the mass culture,” he says. 

But Jones does not typify a conservative; at least not once you 
get past the surface. The 4 * 0 -year-old just recently finished serv¬ 
ing 14 years in the military and his columns on Conservative- 
Punk.com are often facetious, heavily slanted, and full of Ameri¬ 
can pride. In conversation, however, Jones, who now works as a 
professional writer and photographer, is amicable, talkative, and 
inquisitive. He reveals himself to be anything but the usual im¬ 
age designated to conservatives. He is an avid cyclist who says he 
loathes SUVs, and is all too aware that his friends in the army are 
fighting to support gas-guzzlers. And he doesn’t hold back on his 
opinion of George W. Bush. 

"I don’t think George Bush is the greatest thing since sliced 


bread. Frankly, I think he’s an idiot,” he says. 

Yet don’t let Jones fool you: GonservativePunk.com was start¬ 
ed partially to support pro-Bush election efforts. Launched on 
January 31, 2004:, the site was founded by Nick Rizzuto in an at¬ 
tempt, the site itself explains, to "counteract the multiple liberal 
punk sites on the web, which are run by only a small number of 
punk artists who are choosing to make up the minds of thousands 
of voters.” Started in time to "inform” youth voters about the 
2004 presidential election, Rizzuto, who did not respond to mul¬ 
tiple requests to be interviewed for this story, claims on the site 
that he started ConservativePunk.com hoping to inspire young 
people to register to vote while educating them on conservative 
concepts. 

Through selling merch like T-shirts that read, "Capitalism: 
Crush the Welfare State,” ConservativePunk.com aims to bring 
a "different perspective” to punk’s politics, which it describes as 
mired in left-wing ideals. Although the organization’s mission 
statement stresses the agenda of the site is to impel young people 
to make up their own minds when it comes to politics, a goal is still 
forwarded that, once informed, visitors will be confident enough 
to identify as conservative punks. In this newfound faction there 
exists a belief that the punk scene has become steeped in rumors, 
conspiracy theories, and propaganda—but now youth can get the 
so-called facts, here on the "right side of punk.” 

Jones explains his interest in conservative politics as having 
started in the 1980s under the Reagan government, although now 
he says that his conservatism doesn’t fall into the same category of 
politics anymore, preferring to identify himself more as a liber¬ 
tarian—someone who advocates the ideals of absolute freedom— 
than a conservative. For him, having a minimal amount of gov¬ 
ernment interference in his life is his political ideal. While many 
come to ConservativePunk.com to express rightist beliefs, Jones 
says they’re more uneasy being conservative than punk. 

"Conservatism has a lot of baggage,” he says. "Conservatism 
has this kind of baggage that it’s going to dictate your morality. 
Conservatives who are punks sort of dropped that baggage be¬ 
hind. I’ve never picked it up. I became an atheist when I was 18 . 

. I was always a conservative. On principle the government’s out of 
your life, but it’s not out of your life when it’s telling you that you 
might go to jail for being a homosexual. It’s not out of your life if 
it’s telling you that birth control will be restricted ... To me that’s 
not conservative. To me that’s the right wing version of social¬ 
ism—the government’s in your life all the time. That’s why I like 
ConservativePunk.com. The people who come here aren’t trying 
to put anything over on anybody and they’re not trying to be the 
morality police.” 
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Jones’ explanation of the allure to GonservativePunk.com 
could arguably be the most acceptable reasoning to link punk with 
the right. Removing governmental control over society is a con¬ 
cept that is often advocated for in punk culture, as there is fre¬ 
quently an attraction to anarchy and anti-authoritarian settings. 
This leaning toward a different brand of conservatism seems to be 
unified in other pockets of the conservative punk scene. 

Blogger Linda Hylke openly declares herself as "a capitalist 
at heart [who’s] lost every socialist bone I ever thought I had in my 
body.” For her, having a smaller government is a key part of her 
political priorities, which also involve personal responsibility and 
approaching issues logically rather than emotionally. 

The Canadian’s blog, A Chick Named Marzi, formerly known 
as Conservative Punk Canuck, is filled with scathing comments 
about Canadian politics, although US issues are often mentioned 
as well. Visit the main page of her blog and you’ll see how easily she 
sums herself up. "Bloggingby an oddity,” it reads. "A pro-Ameri¬ 
can, conservative Canadian punk chick.” 

Hylke attributes her political awareness to punk rock. When 
asked why she thinks punk has a tendency to lean heavily toward 
the left, she says that’s simply how the precedent was set. She sees 
the last 20 years of American punk as carrying much of the same 
message—that "our country is an embarrassment [and] capital¬ 
ism will be the death of us all.” Hylke admits that when she was 
younger, she was influenced by uber-political leftist bands and the 
bombardment of "one-sided journalism” coming from Canada’s 
"left-leaning media.” But she adds that when she got a little older 
she started to inform herself on what was going on, and her politi¬ 
cal views started to transform. 

"I think the same thing will happen eventually for the young¬ 
er kids now who just swallow the punk ideology hook, line and 
sinker. When they get older or when they start to really want to 
know all sides of a story instead of the one that’s been filtered 
down to them, they’ll realize that George Bush may not be the 
greatest president ever, but he wasn’t wrong every time,” she says. 
"Clinton did some good things and he did some terrible things. 
Jimmy Carter did some good things and he did some really ter¬ 
rible mistakes, too. Be critical, but be critical based upon all of the 
facts and not just what’s being spoon-fed to you.” 

Thinking for yourself is another aspect of conservative punk 
that seems to reverberate throughout this uprising and the punk 
scene in general. But just because you gather up all the facts on 
your own, is it "punk” to side with the right? 

"Right now, the stereotype of a 'punk’ is the guy with the mo¬ 
hawk and the leather jacket with the anarchy "A” painted on the 


back, going to anti-Bush and anti-whatever rallies. You know, the 
punk guy is always pictured as the first guy to throw a garbage can 
through the Gap or McDonald’s storefront window,” Hylke says. 
"He’s always the first one to set the first fire. He’s the one chanting 
the most trite slogans. I think injecting some conservatism into 
punk would probably help to dismiss that image because I’m sure 
that even the most liberal of punks must be sick and tired of that 
stereotype. There is a real lack of diversity in punk music these 
days and I’m willing to bet that the real hardcore punk fans would 
welcome that kind of change. But it all comes down to the music. 
A really great conservative punk band would be welcomed because 
in the end, it’s all about the music for the fans. The politics are 
secondary.” 

For now, though, Hylke says her self-proclaimed conserva¬ 
tive politics can lead to big misunderstandings within the punk 
community, especially since people tend to assume that she is 
"extremely right wing,” despite that she says she is also "liberal as 
all hell” on certain issues. Conservative punk might not be some¬ 
thing that much of the community is willing to embrace yet, if 
ever, but Hylke isn’t about to falter on her beliefs. 

"I have a lot of liberal friends—I’m Canadian, how can I not?— 
and I find we have a lot more in common than it might initially 
seem. You look at a liberal and a conservative. You ask them what 
are really, really and truly, the most important things to them and you 
get pretty much the same answers. We all want safe communities to 
live in. We all want to make sure that people who need help get help. 
We all want good health care. We all want a government that has our 
best interests at heart. There’s a lot of commonality there. Where 
we differ, I guess, is in howto achieve those things.” 

Backlash toward conservative punks usually manifests it¬ 
self in angry spurts on the message boards of ConservativePunk. 
com, and other conservative punk forums like GOPunk and Anti- 
Anti Flag. One poster reacted to the conservative punk message 
by saying that nothing says "fuck you [to the] establishment and 
normality more than loving big business and 'family values’... 
The majority is awesome. I don’t know how you explain being a 
conservative punk. You like punk music but you vote for rightist 
parties? Does that make you a conservative punk? Does the word 
punk’ belong anywhere near the word conservative’?” 

For Toby Jeg of Fat Wreck Chords and Punk Voter organizer, 
conservative punk is an unwanted element in the punk world. It’s 
a concept that sets him off swearing and a topic he doesn’t seem to 
want to wrap his head around. But no matter how much it hurts 
him, Jeg can’t help but speculate on why it’s happening when there 
has been so much education on the current political climate with¬ 
in the punk community. 


“I guess the marrow and the piss of Americans are becoming more 
conservative. And maybe it’s because it’s more acceptable that 
you’re finding more punk-rock kids in conservatism.” —Toby Jeg 






"Conservatism seems to be on the rise with the middle class,” 
he says. "But now I guess the marrow and the piss of Americans 
are becoming more conservative. And maybe it’s because it’s more 
acceptable that you’re finding more punk-rock kids [in conser¬ 
vatism]. Most punk-rock kids come from the suburbs and they’re 
white dudes ... I think that might explain why you’re seeing more 
of these new-school bands that are considered part of the punk 
scene ... I guess because they play small venues or something, but 
for the most part all these bands sing about is their girlfriends. 
And I don’t know if that really follows the tradition of punk. You 
could see how it’s derivative of Blink-182 or something like that. 
It’s a really blurry situation.” 

Jeg says that he does at least agree on one thing that comes out 
of ConservativePunk.com, and that’s that you can’t get your poli¬ 
tics from Blink-l82. Who wants to look to such a band like for the 
solution to societal woes? But conservative punk as a whole just 
isn’t something he sees fitting into what punk has become. In fact, 
he denies conservative punk can exist at all. 

’’Thrice have prayer circles on the Warped Tour, and there 
are a few who do [that kind of thing], but there are still not right- 
wing punk bands,” he says. "I just don t believe that shit. There 
has only been one time in the fucking history of punk rock where 
there has been a right-wing movement and that was when there 
was Nazi skinheads, you know Skrewdriver, and stuff like that. 

But believe it or not, right-wing influences have infiltrated 
punk music, and conservative punk bands have started to spring 
up. Musically there is no distinctive characteristic in sound to 
separate them from any other dime-a-dozen punkband. The only 
real difference is that they are upfront about their nonstandard 
politics. 

For Kevin O’Donnell, singer of Attila and the Huns, which 
came together when he and his three brothers "just kind of did the 
whole Ramones thing,” having something like ConservativePunk. 
com around has created the sense that it is easier for conservative 
punk bands to bring their beliefs into the open. Formed in 2004, 
the young band’s lyrics include the anti-Michael Moore anthem 
"Hateful Lies” and "The Better Man Won,” which was released 
post-election. 

But O’Donnell takes a hard-lined approach to his politics. 
On the phone from his home base in Florida, he comes across as 
taking an extremely serious view towards combining punk and 
politics—and he’s wary of where ConservativePunk.com can lead 
people. 

"It’s a double-edged sword because then Conservative Punk 
becomes an establishment and starts telling people what they need 
to do,” he says. "And while I applaud something like that, at the 
same time you can get people who are very elitist and will pretty 
much make you believe what they believe, and whatever that is, 
that is not what punk’s about.” 

O’Donnell says that in his band—which, for the record, is 
self-described as "happy and fun” on one website —music comes 
before politics. There really isn’t a strong conservative punk pres¬ 
ence in Florida. When asked if that makes it hard for Attila and 
the Huns, O’Donnell’s answer hints at a toughness that suggests 


even if it is hard, they’re not going to be stopped. 

"It’s really just a thing where we let you believe or stand for 
whatever politics you wanna believe, as long as you don’t step on 
our toes,” he says. "Step on our toes and you’re not gonna walk 
away from that. Generally we see punk as 'just do what you want 
and we’re not gonna let us or the establishment or anyone get in 
the way of anybody getting what they want.’” 

Adding, "we will write about what we need to; if we’re feeling 
very heavily about politics then we write about it,” O’Donnell mir¬ 
rors what Hylke and Jones feel is a priority: "I know this is kind of 
a punk cliche, but we aren’t the biggest fans of authority and when 
it comes to taxation we get really, really, really, really angry,” he 
says. "We believe in a world without the IRS and we’re really fight¬ 
ing to keep the government out of our wallets.” 

Aside from the government, there are factors in the punk 
scene that O’Donnell would rather see changed as well. He sees 
punk as exhibiting a sheep mentality, and one of the goals of 
his band is to send out the "other side of the story”—the one 
that, according to O’Donnell, isn’t covered by leftist pundits. 
He says many in the community are influenced by leftist opin¬ 
ions that are dictated to them. Not that O’Donnell is against 
liberal mindsets. 

"You know, if you’re a Liberal and a punk, that’s fine,” he 
says. "But if you’re a Liberal because you’re punk that’s not cool.” 

Conservatism is undoubtedly settling into punk’s landscape, 
and while O’Donnell’s sentiment is one of punk’s core ethics—be 
who you are, not what you think you’re supposed to be—striking a 
chord with the scene’s long-held values might not be enough for 
some. And although punk has always worked toward establishing 
community-oriented mindsets and forging equality and accep¬ 
tance, it will be difficult for many to envision a future where punk 
embraces the right. 

O’Donnell, echoing the feelings ofjones and Hylke, hopes to 
see conservatism approached with the same attitude the scene has 
always carried. "I would really like people to be able to think for 
themselves,” he says, "and choose it because they’re saying, 'I am 
punk and therefore I’m not going to just follow along with what my 
favorite band says. I’m not going to follow along with whatever the 
latest trend in the music scene is. I am going to research every¬ 
thing I want to. I am going to be an individual.’” ® 









BREAKING THE SILENCE 




BY VICTORIA LAW 


WITHIN A SYSTEM BUILT TO SILENCE THEM AND A WORLD 
THAT SEEMS ALL BUT INDIFFERENT TO THEIR PLIGHT, INCARCERATED 
WOMEN FIND NEW WAYS OF GETTING THEIR VOICES HEARD 


O ver the nine years she has spent behind bars, Yriada 
L Guanipa, a federal inmate in Coleman, Florida, 
and a mother of two, has written to every mainstream 
newspaper and media source in the nation to draw attention to the 
plight of incarcerated women. The only response she ever received 
was a form letter from Donald E Graham, the Board chair of the 
Washington Post: "Thank you for your recent submission. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this is not the sort of work that the Washington Post is in a po¬ 
sition to publish. I appreciate your interest and wish you the best 
in finding another outlet for your work.” 

Guanipa’s experience is not uncommon. From 1995 to 2004, 
the number of women behind bars has grown from 68,468 to 
104,848. Despite this increase, these women’s stories often re¬ 
main unheard by both mainstream and activist-oriented media. 
Articles often position the male prison experience as universal, 
ignoring the different needs of women in prison. While an oc¬ 
casional article spotlights sexual abuse in female facilities, less 
headline-grabbing concerns have largely remained unnoticed, 
Guanipa explains. 

"We do not hear from the media how many prisoners are 
killed every day inside our prisons, how many die for lack of 
proper or timely medical care, how many prisoners are raped in¬ 
side our prison’s walls, how many children are born inside prison 
walls, how many female prisoners are forced into abortion after 
became pregnant from a staff member, how many of us do not see 
our children for years, how many of us are just left behind these 
prison walls for years,” she writes. 

Because they receive much less attention than their male 


counterparts, women in prison receive much less support from 
both individual activists and prisoner rights groups. However, 
a growing segment of incarcerated women are recognizing the 
need to make their voices heard. Instead of waiting passively 
for others to report their concerns, women in prison are tell¬ 
ing their own stories. Some women have utilized pre-existing 
alternative media, whether radical feminist journals or prison 
publications, while others have created their own outlets. 

Looking to the Feminist Press 

While many independent magazines and newsletters sometimes 
publish contributions from prisoners, the majority of the print¬ 
ed letters, essays, articles and columns are from men in prison. 
While the number of incarcerated men is still more than IO times 
their female counterparts, by focusing solely on the stories and 
experiences of men in prison, independent magazines and news¬ 
letters, such as Maximum Rocknroll and Green Anarchy, perpetuate the 
silencing of women’s voices and concerns. 

By virtue of its audience, however, radical feminist media has 
been more receptive to the specific voices and concerns of women 
in prison. Fromjuly 1999 until it ceased publication in late 2002, 
the feminist magazine Sojourner: A Womens Forum devoted at least one 
page in every issue not only to the unique issues facing women in 
prison, but also to the voices of the women themselves. The sec¬ 
tion, entitled Inside/Outside, sought to provide inmates with "a 
forum within our pages so that their ideas and personal and col¬ 
lective battles could be better heard and included within national 
women’s organizing.” 
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During its four years of existence, Inside/Outside covered 
working conditions in women’s facilities, the dehumanizing 
treatment of children visiting their mothers, and inmate sui¬ 
cides. Inmates used the column to alert outside feminists to 
the injustices in women’s prisons: Jamie Bowen, an inmate in 
a privately run prison, wrote an article exposing the facility’s 
poorly trained staff, bad food, inadequate medical care and 
Kafka-esque bureaucracy for filing a grievance to complain 
about any of these conditions. Dawnya Ferdinandson, an in¬ 
mate at Ohio Reformatory for Women, wrote about the sui¬ 
cide of her fellow prisoner Carol Bell and encouraged Sojourner 
readers to write to the facility’s warden to demand quality men¬ 
tal health care. 

Many women enter the prison system after years of repeat¬ 
edly being made to feel as if their words, thoughts and actions are 
meaningless. For these women, having their words and thoughts 
taken seriously is, in and of itself, a major achievement. 

"Seeing my name, picture and words in the paper made 
me feel proud and pleased with my accomplishment,” writes a 
woman in Pennsylvania’s Muncy State Prison. "It renewed my 
faith in myself and my [writing] gift. My family was so proud, 
as well as my partner.” 

Providing a regular forum for incarcerated women’s writ¬ 
ings also undermines the alienation that prisons seek to foster. 
For women who are told when to get up, when and what to eat, 
whether they are allowed to move or must stay still, the act of 
expressing one’s self—and the idea that their expressions are 
heard by others—becomes not only a means of drawing atten¬ 


tion to prison conditions but also an act of resistance against 
those very conditions. 

When Sojourner closed in September 2002, incarcerated 
women nationwide were left without a regular (and widely read) 
public forum for their voices. However, the feminist journal 
Off Our Backs, which devoted a special issue to women in prison 
in 2001, has continued to offer a feminist perspective on pris¬ 
on issues. 

In 2003, Off Our Backs published an article on the importance 
of vocational programs to women behind bars. Its author, Rhonda 
Leland, was a California inmate who had graduated from one of 
these programs and who wanted to rally public opposition to the 
state’s proposal to eliminate them. 

The next year, Leland used the journal’s letters section 
to rally support for her fellow inmate Debra Holmes, who was 
appearing before the parole board after serving 20 years in 
prison. "The board will expect Debra to walk out of prison 
after 20 years and have a pre-fabricated life fit to their de¬ 
sign,” Leland wrote. She urged off our backs readers to write 
letters to the California Board of Prison Terms, halfway 
houses, social service agencies and prospective employers on 
Homes’ behalf. "I am requesting that each person who reads 
this article donate at least one hour and a few stamps to write 
letters of support. Let Debra know she is not alone or forgot¬ 
ten, please!” 





Working with Prison Activist Groups 

Women in prison have also reached out to prisoner rights groups 
to make their voices heard. Since 1996, women in California have 
regularly submitted short articles, art, and poetry to the Fire Inside, the 
quarterly newsletter of California Coalition for Women Prisoners, 
an advocacy group for incarcerated women in California. According 
to its mission statement, the Fire Inside, which boasts a readership of 
2000, defines itself as a space where both women and their support¬ 
ers "communicate with each other and the broader public about the 
issues and experiences women prisoners face.” 

Like the contributors of Sojourners Inside/Outside column, 
the inmate writers for the Fire Inside say they feel validated by seeing 
their words in print. 

Until her death, inmate organizer and domestic violence 
survivor Charisse Shumate was a regular contributor to the news¬ 
letter, often writing about her struggles to obtain adequate medi¬ 
cal care not only for herself but for all of the inmates at the Cen¬ 
tral California Women’s Facility. In addition to drawing public 
attention to the prison’s inadequate medical care, Shumate’s writ¬ 
ings "helped her alter her own perception of herself.” 

While the Fire Inside covers issues specific to women incar¬ 
cerated in California, the northwest prisoner support group 
Break the Chains, which had primarily focused on male in¬ 
mates, began to recognize its inadvertent exclusion of women 
prisoners. In 2002, the group announced that each issue of its 
quarterly newsletter would devote four pages to writings from 
women at Coffee Creek Correctional Facility, the only wom¬ 
en’s prison in Oregon. The Coffee Creek inmates write not 
only about their personal difficulties but also exposed invasive 
prison policies. Laura Maca, for instance, wrote a short article 
exposing the prison's new (yet unannounced) policy which al¬ 
lowed not only DOC employees, but also state employees, law 
enforcement officials and other government agencies, to track 
inmates’ family members and friends through photos taken 
during prison visits. 


Creating their Own Media 

Despite the existence of Break the Chains’ women’s section and 
the Fire Inside, forums for incarcerated women’s voices are still too 
few. Recognizing this, some women have sought to create their 
own media. At the Edna Mahan Correctional Facility for Women 
in Newjersey, 24 inmates produce Perceptions, a monthly news¬ 
paper for the women in that facility. 

The project began when Rebecca Sanford, a Monmouth Univer¬ 
sity professor teaching weekly business writing classes at the facility, 
learned that the prison’s previous inmate newspaper, the Insider, was 
defunct. She and Dr Eleanor Novek, another Monmouth University 
professor, gained permission from the facility’s education depart¬ 
ment to start an inmate newspaper. Although Sanford and Novek met 
with the inmate staff only twice a month, the women themselves met 
nearly every day to work on editing, typing, design and layout. The 
inmates also decide which subjects and stories are newsworthy. The 
paper, Perceptions, debuted in February 2002 - 

In this first issue, however, only one piece offered any criticism 
of any of the prison’s conditions. A drawback to running a newsletter 
with the administration’s approval is that the final decision on con¬ 
tent is made by the prison’s administrator Charlotte Blackwell. 

This is not to say that all the approved content painted the facil¬ 
ity as a bed of roses. In one of the ending editorials, Perceptions writers 
broached the question of what they would and would not do if they 
were in charge of running a women’s prison. Their fantasies revealed 
the lack of programming for older women and those in the maximum 
custody unit, emergency counseling and therapeutic interventions 
and opportunities for mother-child interactions as well as the facil¬ 
ity’s overcrowding and increased potentials for violence and conflict 
among inmates. In a subsequent issue, two inmates interviewed the 
facility’s Education Supervisor about the prison’s age limit for college 
classes, thus highlighting the fact that inmates over 24 are unable to 
enroll in higher education programs. 

Writing in a manner directly critical of the prison, how¬ 
ever, has been censored: inmate Marianne Brown submitted an 






FREE FROM THE NEED TO SEEK ADMINISTRATIVE APPROVAL, 
INCARCERATED WOMEN WROTE ABOUT THE DIFFICULTIES 
OF PARENTING 
FROM PRISON, 

DANGEROUSLY INADEQUATE HEALTH 
CARE, SEXUAL ASSAULT BY PRISON STAFF, AND THE SCARCITY OF 

EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 




essay criticizing the prison s waste of food. The administration 
would not let me print it, but it’s the truth,” writes Brown. She 
says Blackwell visited her personally and told her, "Perceptions is not 
the place to air out our dirty laundry. It is for the women to share 
positive things with one another.” 

Having an outlet like Perceptions—even one with the possibil¬ 
ity of administrative censorship—is still a rarity for most women 
in prison. When Yraida L Guanipa attempted to establish an in¬ 
mate newsletter through the NAACP chapter at her federal pris¬ 
on, the administration refused to approve the project. The camp 
administrator did not give us a reason,” she writes. "They do not 
need to. The answer was [simply that] the proposal was not ap¬ 
proved and there are not remedies available.” 

Other women have sought to both circumvent administrative 
censorship and reach a wider audience. In 2002 , women incarcerated 
in Oregon came up with the idea of creating a zine written by and for 
women in prison. "My goal was to unite women prisoners and get their 
stories to people in the outside world,” writes Barrilee Bannister, whose 
earlier attempts to write for anarchist zines had resulted in disciplin¬ 
ary action and being labeled a gang member by prison authorities. "I 
wanted the voices of women in prison—who are also mothers, daugh¬ 
ters, grandmothers, aunts, and nieces—to be heard.” 

Lacking access to equipment and supplies such as printers, 
Xerox machines, and postage, Bannister and her fellow inmates 
reached out to women on the outside to publish Tenacious: Art and 
Writings by Women in Prison. Announcements of the zine’s existence 
and its promise of free subscriptions to incarcerated women were 
sent to Sojourner’s subscription list of inmates and to those who re¬ 
quested books from the Women’s Prison Book Project, an organi¬ 
zation sending free reading material to incarcerated women na¬ 
tionwide. Both submissions and requests for subscriptions came 
from women across the country. 

Free from the need to seek administrative approval, incar¬ 
cerated women wrote about the difficulties of parenting from 
prison, dangerously inadequate health care, sexual assault by 


prison staff, and the scarcity of educational and vocational oppor¬ 
tunities, especially in comparison to their male counterparts. Al¬ 
though circulation remained small and the zine is only published 
once a year, the women’s stories provoked public response. After 
one inmate wrote about being harassed for reporting an inmate- 
officer affair, the prison received letters from concerned outsiders 
demanding that the harassment cease and that staff members be 
held accountable for their actions. 

Not all inmates are lucky enough to find sympathetic outsid¬ 
ers to help them get their words out. Recently, Yraida L Guanipa 
designed a mock-up for a newsletter of articles written by women at 
Florida’s federal prison in Coleman to interest an outside church in 
supporting her endeavor. However, despite the advocacy of at least 
one member, the church remained uninterested in the project. 

"This is not the first time that I do an example,” Yraida 
writes. In past years, she has submitted three other sample news¬ 
letters to both individuals and organizations that originally ex¬ 
pressed interest in the idea. Despite their initial enthusiasm, all 
have ultimately turned down Yraida’s proposal. 

However, Yraida has not given up. "I will keep trying until I 
find an organization or person to help me,” she writes. I truly be¬ 
lieve that we federal prisoners has [sic] better sources and we can 
help our sister in state and county prisons.” 

The challenges facing small-scale, prisoner-made media like 
these are many, and their limited readership should not overshadow 
their importance. The voices of women are often silenced by both 
prison walls and society’s assumptions about gender and incarcera¬ 
tion. Media created by, or willing to include the voices of these wom¬ 
en are valuable tools in raising both public awareness and strength¬ 
ening the women’s own sense of self-worth and agency. 

"Prison officials do whatever they can to strip prisoners of their 
dignity and self-worth,” writes Tenacious’s Barrilee Bannister. "Writ¬ 
ing is my way to escape the confines of prison and the debilitating 
ailments of prison life. It’s me putting on boxing gloves and stepping 
into the ring of freedom of speech and opinion.” ® 
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GAME OVER 

STREET ARTISTS TOUCH UP A CORPORATE GRAFFITI CAMPAIGN 
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t first the whole thing was not a big deal to me. I 
thought it was lame, but not suprising,” graffiti artist 
eee tells Punk Planet of Sony’s recent street art ad cam¬ 
paign for the PlayStation Portable. (See samples of his work from 
the Silverlake area of LA, right.) "Then they started going up over 
pieces here in SF and covering up walls. That was just stupid. First 
you try and co-opt a genre, then you destroy someone’s work from 
that genre in the process. How did they think that would win over 
their target?” 

All over the country, genuine street artists—those who actu¬ 
ally work in the streets, responding to corporate creep and gentri- 
fication—were alarmed by the business giant’s diligence in placing 
and maintaining their ad campaign, which is technically consid- 
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ered vandalism. Whether or not the long arm of the law was simi¬ 
larly affronted remains to be seen. 

The hypocrisy of the campaign didn’t end there. In fact, it 
just seemed to multiply. Not an hour after a PSP ad had been thor¬ 
oughly reworked by a street artist, the artist blogged from LA, two 
Sony employees came by to clean the defacement from their pris¬ 
tine acts of vandalism. 

"It’s weird,” eee agrees, describing one painting he did "really 
late” one night in New York. "'The next morning it was fixed. Sony’s 
media company doesn’t mess around.” 

One artist hired by the media company in New York, Tats 
Cru (best known for work on a street art ad campaign for Hummer 
in the East Village), drew ire from several artists. They turned 
his ads into commentary on graffadi and clever anti-war images. 
Other street artists directly attacked the big business, painting 
out the offensive images in blood red and renaming the company 
Fony. 

Graffadi may be here to stay—as eee calls it, "lame, but not 
surprising”—but there’s no reason street artists won’t respond 
to it, the same way they’ve always responded to targeted urban 
ad campaigns. Apparently, some things are sacred. ® 
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LOOKING FOR PUNK PLANET? 

Why not support an independent bookshop, record store, or newsstand by 
buying your copy of Punk Planet there? 



Arizona 

GOPHER SOUNDS Flagstaff 

WESTSIDE RECORDS Glendale 

EASTSIDE Tempe 

TOXIC RANCH RECORDS Tucson 

California 

AXIS RECORDS & COMICS Alameda 

COMPASS BOOKS & CAFE Anaheim 

GOING UNDERGROUND Bakersfield 

CODY’S BOOKS Berkeley 

ARON’S RECORDS Los Angeles 

HEAD LINE RECORDS Los Angeles 

PUG’Z RECORDS Los Angeles 

UCLA BookZone Los Angeles 

RED DEVIL Petaluma 

MAD PLATTER Riverside 

M-THEORY MUSIC San Diego 

MODERN TIMES San Francisco 

NEEDLES & PENS San Francisco 

STREETLIGHT RECORDS Santa Cruz 

GREENE RECORDS Tustin 

Colorado 

EADS NEWS Boulder 

WAX TRAX Boulder 

THE TATTERED COVER Denver 

WAX TRAX Denver 

AL’S NEWSSTAND Fort Collins 

EPILOGUE BOOK CO. Steamboat Springs 

Florida 

PLUS SKATESHOP Fort Walton Beach 
NO FUTURE RECORDS Gainesville 
GROUND XERO RECORDS Sarasota 

Georgia 

AIRSHIP RECORDS Savannah 

Idaho 

THE RECORD EXCHANGE Boise 

Illinois 

ROSETTA NEWS Carbondale 
BARBARA’S BOOKS (UIC) Chicago 
THE BOOK CELLAR Chicago 
CLUBHOUSE RECORDS Chicago 
HARD BOILED Chicago 
HEARTLAND CAFE Chicago 
LAURIE’S PLANET OF SOUND Chicago 
QUIMBY’S Chicago 
RECKLESS RECORDS Chicago 
SOUND GALLERY Chicago 
WOMEN & CHILDREN FIRST Chicago 
CO-OP RECORDS East Peoria 
CHI-MAIN NEWS Evanston 
COMIX REVOLUTION Evanston 
VINTAGE VINYL Evanston 
SLACKERS CDS* Glen Carbon 
RECORD BREAKERS Hoffman Estates 
BARBARA’S BOOKS Oak Park 
SLACKERS CDS O’Fallon 
ACME RECORDS Rockford 
THRESHOLD RECORDS Tinley Park 


Indiana 

ALL EARS Bloomington 
BOXCAR BOOKS Bloomington 
SUBTERRANEAN Fort Wayne 
SUNSPOT NATURAL MARKET W Lafayette 
VON’S RECORDS West Lafayette 
Iowa 

III RECORDS Des Moines 
M00ND0G MUSIC Dubuque 

Kansas 

LOVE GARDEN SOUNDS Lawrence 
Kentucky 
CD CENTRAL Lexington 
EAR X TACY Louisville 
CD WAREHOUSE Nashville 
Maine 

CASCO BAY BOOKS Portland 
Massachusetts 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT Amherst 
CABOT RECORDS Beverly 
LUCY PARSONS CENTER Boston 
TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS Boston 
WORDSWORTH Cambridge 
IPSWITCH NEWS Ipswitch 
HERE BE MONSTERS New Bedford 
ODYSSEY BOOKSHOP South Hadley 
Maryland 
ATOMIC BOOKS Baltimore 
REPTILIAN RECORDS Baltimore 
Michigan 

SHAMAN DRUM BOOKS Ann Arbor 

IDLE KIDS Detroit 

FLAT BLACK & CIRCULAR E Lansing 

VERTIGO MUSIC Grand Rapids 

SCHULER BOOKS Okemos 

RECORD TIME Roseville 

IDGIT SAVANT RECORDS Saginaw 

HORIZON BOOKS Traverse City 

VINYL D&D RECORDS Traverse City 

Minnesota 

ERNIE NOVEMBER Mankato 

EXTREME NOISE Minneapolis 

TREEHOUSE RECORDS Minneapolis 

Missouri 

APOP RECORDS Columbia 

SLACKERS CDS AND GAMES 

Chesterfield, Columbia, Fenton, Jefferson City, 

O’Fallon,SL Charles 

Montana 

FLATSPOT Great Falls 

INDEPENDENT MEDIA ROOM Livingston 

Nebraska 

ANTIQUARIUM Omaha 

DRASTIC PLASTIC Omaha 

ZERO STREET Lincoln 

New Jersey 

CURMUDGEON MUSIC Edison 

TOILET WATER Ocean City 

New Mexico 

NEWSLAND Albuquerque 

New York 

CLOVIS PRESS BOOKSTORE Brooklyn 


GENERATION RECORDS NYC 
MONDO KIM’S NYC 
WOWSVILLE NYC 
LAZYITIS RECORDS Red Hook 
North Carolina 
GREEN EGGS AND JAM Ashville 
HARVEST RECORDS Ashville 
CD ALLEY Chapel Hill 
INTERNATIONALIST BOOKS Chapel Hill 
GATE CITY NOISE Greensboro 
REBEL BOOKS Wilmington 
Ohio 

SQUARE RECORDS Akron 
EVERYBODY’S RECORDS Cincinnati 
BENT CRAYON Cleveland 
MUSIC SAVES Cleveland 
MAC’S BACKS PAPERBACKS Cleveland Heights 
MAGNOLIA THUNDERPUSSY Columbus 
GALAXY CDS Hamilton 
CHRIS’ WARPED RECORDS Lakewood 
G00DD0G MUSIC Lancaster 
ULTRASOUND Mentor 
MY GENERATION Westlake 
Oregon 

HOUSE OF RECORDS Eugene 
2ND AVENUE RECORDS Portland 
GREEN NOISE Portland 
MUSIC MILLENNIUM Portland 
JACKPOT RECORDS Portland 
Q IS FOR CHOIR Portland 
READING FRENZY Portland 
Pennsylvania 
DOUBLE DECKER RECORDS Allentown 
REPO RECORDS Bryn Mawr 
SIREN RECORDS Doylestown 
ANGRY YOUNG AND POOR Lancaster 
AKA MUSIC Philadelphia 
REPO RECORDS Philadelphia 
SPACEBOY RECORDS Philadelphia 
BRAVE NEW WORLD Pittsburgh 
WOODEN SHOE BOOKS Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island 
ARMAGEDDON SHOP Providence 
South Carolina 
EMERALD DISCS Camden 
52.5 RECORDS Charleston 
EARSHOT Greenville 
Tennessee 
CD WAREHOUSE Nashville 
Texas 

MONKEY WRENCH BOOKS Austin 
SEASICK RECORDS Denton 
HOURGLASS RECORDS Houston 
SOUND EXCHANGE Houston 
VINAL EDGE Houston 
RALPH’S RECORDS Lubbock 
Vermont 
THE CAUSE Burlington 
Virginia 
COLZAC COMICS Manassas 


CAMP ZAMA RECORDS Norfolk 
RELATIVE THEORY RECORDS Norfolk 
SKINNIES RECORDS Norfolk 
PANIC Virginia Beach 
Washington 
NEWSTAND Bellingham 
VIVA LA VINYL Bellingham 
13TH AVENUE MUSIC Longview 
PHANTOM CITY RECORDS Olympia 
BULLDOG NEWS Seattle 
FALLOUT RECORDS Seattle 
LEFT BANK BOOKS Seattle 
SINGLES GOING STEADY Seattle 
MOTHER RECORDS Tacoma 
Washington DC 
BRIAN MACKENZIE INFOSHOP 
SMASH RECORDS 
Wisconsin 
EXCLUSIVE COMPANY Green Bay 
DEAF EAR La Crosse 
EAR WAX Madison 
ATOMIC RECORDS Milwaukee 
BEANS & BARLEY Milwaukee 
BROAD VOCABULARY Milwaukee 
Wyoming 
SONIC RAINBOW Casper 


Austria 

SUBSTANCE RECORDS Vienna 

Canada 

SLOTH RECORDS Calgary 

FREECLOUD RECORDS Edmonton 

THE BOOKSHELF Guelph 

THE JUNGLE Kingston 

SPEED CITY RECORDS London 

LIBRARIE ALTERNATIVE Montreal 

SOUND CENTRAL Montreal 

MUDSHARK MEDIA North Bay 

SONGBIRD MUSIC Ottawa 

VINYL DINER Saskatoon 

ST. JAMES STEREO Thunder Bay 

ROTATE THIS Toronto 

RED CAT RECORDS Vancouver 

Germany 

FLIGHT 13 RECORDS Freiburg 

ELDORADO MUSIC Regensburg 

Greece 

JINX RECORDS Athens 

Italy 

RIOT RECORDS Milan 

Ireland 

RED INK RADICAL BOOKS &ZINES Dublin 

Mexico 

INDIE ZONE Guadalajara, Jalisco 

Spain 

DISCOS BOLAN Bilbao 
United Kingdom 

PUNKER BUNKER Brighton, England 
MONORAIL MUSIC Glasgow, Scotland 
SPILLERS RECORDS Cardiff, Wales 


RETAILERS! GET YOUR STORE LISTED BY SENDING AN E-MAIL TO RETAIL@PUNKPLANET.COM 










Postcard from Celebration 

As the Disney-built town of Celebration, Florida, enters its 12th year, 
the “perfect” community begins to look more and more like the world 
outside its gates. 

By Christy Prahl 





A bout six weeks ago I joined the 34747 listserve. So far I’ve 
received only two messages, both from someone who goes 
by the handle Little Mouse White. Her postings deal with 
a little-known prophet called Vince Diehl, whose prognostica¬ 
tions involve America’s secret store of nuclear weapons under¬ 
neath a small Texas town. Diehl promises all manner of hellfire 
and brimstone—manufactured by insidious government organi¬ 
zations, but supported by scripture itself—to anyone who fails to 
heed his warnings. Diehl’s literal prophesy reads: On a day certain, in 
one singular hour, before President George W. Bush leaves office, THE LORD GOD 
will literally burn America and both its neighbors off the face of the earth, causing the 
smoke from their burning to rise up forever. Little White Mouse has become 
one of Diehl’s missionaries, disseminating his conspiratorial 
messages throughout the land, or at least through the one cen¬ 
tral conduit to which she has unlimited access, the 34747 Yahoo 
Groups listserve. 

So, what is the 34747 listserve? 

It’s the electronic community of Celebration, Florida (zip 
code 34747 )* Disney’s experiment in the uberplanned community, 
wrapped up in the package of New Urbanism. 

Conceived by a prophet of a different strain, Andres Dua- 
ny’s transit-oriented design initiatives and return-to-the-front- 
porch Zeitgeist were envisioned as a corrective against suburban 
sprawl. Once a darling of urban planning departments across the 
nation, he’s become something of a bastard stepchild, his proj¬ 
ects and ideas (such as Florida’s other elite community, Seaside) 
couched in corporate underwriting and edge-city affluence. Dua- 
ny, incidentally, was recently commissioned to lead a team of mav¬ 
erick planning gurus in the rebuilding of New Orleans following 
Hurricane Katrina. 

Duany’s Seaside served as a model for Celebration. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, Celebration would come to receive the greater notoriety, buoyed 
by its fiscal and symbolic associations with the Walt Disney Corpora¬ 
tion. Disney’s PR machine sold Celebration’s properties on the wing 


and prayer of the American dream: giant billboards posted along 
Interstate 4 with children swinging into the setting sun, and a tag¬ 
line reading, "Isn’t this reason enough for Celebration?” 

Originally conceived as a planned community for 20,000 
residents, Celebration offered real-estate options from the most 
prestigious and expansive mansions of Longmeadow Road to hum¬ 
ble and comparatively affordable rental apartments near Market 
Street. The majority would be modestly appointed single-family 
homes that fell somewhere in between. Celebration would feature 
many of the amenities common to the late-20 th —century planned 
community: a golf course, a health club, a man-made lake. But in 
place of the isolated, labyrinthian cul-de-sac blueprint that was 
standard-issue to most contemporary suburban housing develop¬ 
ments, Celebration would showcase a simpler and more accessible 
street logic, with all roads leading to Market Street, the central 
business district of the community. There residents would find a 
collection of independent shops and gathering spaces that opened 
to great fanfare even before there was a local population to sup¬ 
port them. Why? Because the founders of Celebration, inspired 
by the surprisingly unconventional thinking of Disney the man 
(Disney World, for example, took back Main Street in an era of in¬ 
creasing depersonalization, and EPCOTstood for "Experimental 
Prototype Community of Tomorrow”), were positing an alterna¬ 
tive to sprawl, a place where residents would gather on the front 
porch and form a sense of community in the simplified model of 
days-gone-by, a community founded on the primacy of the pedes¬ 
trian rather than that of the automobile. 

Houses were to be unique, but never so unique as to tran¬ 
scend the pattern book that governed home decorating decisions 
for the community at large. The pattern book was cousin to a 166- 
page Declaration of Covenants that codified decisions about such 
issues as lawns, landscaping, mailbox placement, and the num¬ 
ber of sleeping individuals permitted per bedroom (a maximum 
of two, according to Andrew Ross in his 1999 book The Celebration 
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Chronicles). This was to protect the property values of the residents, 
perhaps the one common link binding a resident base more eclec¬ 
tic than one might anticipate. 

The school system was to offer a radical revisioning of the 
failures of conventional academic systems, prohibiting grades and 
standardized tests and advancing a curriculum largely guided by 
collaborations between educators and students. 

Businesses were to be unique and independent, and none 
beyond a reasonable walking distance of the farthest residence. 
Public buildings were designed by the likes of Michael Graves 
(known most recently for a housewares line at Target), respon¬ 
sible for Celebration’s whimsical silo of a post office, and Philip 
Johnson, designer of the more austere, columned town hall. Block 
clubs and neighborhood potlucks were to create opportunities for 
meaningful dialogue. 

State-of-the-art technology was to connect this nostalgic 
utopia to the machinations of the outside world, with residents 
never to be left behind even while they lived a dream of good old- 
fashioned Victorian architecture and neighborly relations. The 
entire spirit of this planned experiment was captured in the name 
of its Intranet amenity: the Front Porch. 

The Front Porch was to have been the electronic forum (open 
to residents and closed to outsiders) for the entire community of 
Celebration. It would be the virtual corollary to the public down¬ 
town, where residents gathered to converse, gossip, promote their 
yard sales, find a good plumber, and all manner of everyday con¬ 
cerns. It was conceived as a way to connect both abstractly and tan¬ 
gibly. As ’’Barb,” the blogger behind celebrationfl.blogspot.com, 
put it, "We even had a Front Porch picnic to allow regular users to 
put faces to names.” 

The Front Porch, however, was not long for this world. As 
Barb described it on her September 2 .J, 2005 post, A couple 
of days ago, the Front Porch vanished into thin air, the vic¬ 
tim of hackers who destroyed it and left a salute to Bin Laden 
in its place.” She refers people to the 34747 listserve, set up in 


the wake of the Front Porch’s collapse. And she certainly does 
her part to fill the gaps, ruminating over all things Celebra¬ 
tion in her almost daily blog, which can be searched by date or 
by topic. 

I learned from Barb, for example, that the local Celebration 
Farmer’s Market was sure to be successful not because of its central 
location, but because of its ample parking. I also learned of her 
delight in discovering Community Presbyterian, a new church 
in the area that uses the contemporary biblical translation "The 
Message” and offers studies in Stephen Ministry, which trains lay 
ministers to counsel from a Christian perspective. 

The curious intermarriage here is that between neotradi¬ 
tionalism and vanguard planning practices. In Celebration the 
front porch meets the Front Porch, so the Victorian McMan- 
sion is Wi-Fi compatible. The preserved wetland park is protected 
against construction interference, but also against interlopers: 
according to painted signs, only Celebration residents may gain 
entry. A 1960s VW van parked outside has vanity plates reading 
"Celebration.” The local hotel makes environmentally-friendly 
NEVs (neighborhood electric vehicles) available to their guests for 
transport, but also calls its restaurant "The Plantation Room.” In 
this kind of space, maverick ideas can and always will be co-opted, 
sold to the highest bidder in search of a little street cred, then di¬ 
luted of previous meanings. 

American Studies professor and iconoclast Andrew Ross spent 
a year in Celebration and discovered a population base far richer 
than expected. He befriended labor organizers and Unitarians, 
parents and pastors, progressive educators and surly freshmen, ra¬ 
bid Disney aficionados and outspoken Disney critics. 

New York Times reporter Douglas Frantz and his wife and chil¬ 
dren actually spent two years in Celebration, and found it to 
be—while far from perfect—something close to a utopian vision 
of sound planning and sustainable architecture. (It’s described 
in his 1999 book with Catherine Collings called Celebration, U.S.A.: 
Living in Disney's Brave New Town.) 









Every inch of land, every good and service, 
is designed for exchange on the open market. 


My own visit to Celebration was made one warm, bright Sun¬ 
day afternoon in October of 2005, about a decade after the town’s 
founding. On this particular Sunday, the community had just 
completed its annual "Leaves are Falling” festival, and crepe-pa¬ 
per leaves in red, orange, and brown remained scattered through¬ 
out tree wells up and down the central business corridor of Market 
Street. An inquiry with one of the local residents confirmed it: 
two nights of the year each October, thousands of paper leaves are 
shaken from high above the town center, creating a momentary 
panopticon of autumn. This is a community where the seasons 
are simulated, resale values recently hit record levels, and Mickey 
is tucked away from public view, to support visitor’s appreciation 
of Celebration as a real community and not simply another com¬ 
modity in Disney’s growing product line. 

Paradoxically, however, in this community built for human 
interaction and environmental sensitivity, not just the houses are 
for sale. Every inch of land, every good and service, is designed 
for exchange on the open market. As the New York Times Magazine 
observed, "The whole panoply of municipal services—everything 
from garbage pickup to street lighting, from the provision of rec¬ 
reational facilities and (a portion of) public safety to the enforce¬ 
ment of town rules—has been privatized at Celebration.” 

In 2004 , for example, the town center—the same that Pol¬ 
lan hailed for its "appealing mom and pop operations,” was sold 
to Lexin Capital, a private development firm with offices in New 
York and London. Not just a store here, or a condominium com¬ 
plex there, but the entire town center in aggregate, sold under 
the title of "Market Street.” (Who knew the naming would be so 
prophetic?) Clearly, the downtown concept wasn’t ever a collec¬ 
tion of independent entities, each contributing its own character 
and assets to the larger whole, as Pollan suggested, but instead a 
bound unit from the outset—a concept, one so efficiently and in¬ 
visibly commodified that it could be packaged, appropriated, and 
sold as a single, organic product. Many of the current downtown 
retail operations are now in fact chains, including Barnie’s Coffee 
& Tea, the AMC theater, and several restaurants tied to the Res¬ 
taurant Partners, Inc., group. The original Celebration visitor’s 
center is now a Bank of America. 

The schools tell a similar story. When a group of Celebration 
parents organized in the late 1990 s to express concerns over the 
quality of their children’s education, the town went into upheaval. 
As Pollan details, the town manager, installed by Disney to over¬ 
see community relations and claiming to be equally representa¬ 
tive of all stakeholders, swiftly coined the term "positive parents” 
to describe those supporting the existing curriculum. The critics 
were categorized as naysayers, tacitly suggesting that you’re ei¬ 
ther with Disney or against them. The naysayers coined their own 
moniker, the "refuseniks” and went toe to toe against the positive 
parents for curriculum revision. The eruption proved too much 


for the public school to bear. Several teachers resigned, others 
were let go, and a more standard curriculum was installed. Better 
that than continued bad press that paints Celebration as a hornet’s 
nest to the watchful eye of the public. 

Clearly, this is a community preoccupied with the rumor 
mill. Not so much the internal hearsay that can pit neighbor 
against neighbor (though this may be in play as well), but the ex¬ 
ternal media machine that placed Celebration on the interna¬ 
tional radar, one over which unwitting Celebration residents have 
had little control, but have become all too aware. 

One such individual was a teacher at Celebration school, 
who was hosting an open house for her property, a four-bed- 
room priced at $ 675 *° 00 - She told me not to believe everything 
I may have heard about Celebration. 

"Like what?” I asked her. 

"Well, for instance, that this is where Disney put all the 
snakes and alligators.” 

This was a reference to a story long exchanged among central 
Florida residents, that Disney needed a place to dump the unwel¬ 
come reptiles excised from the site of their visionary theme park. 
The segment of Osceola County occupied by Celebration was par¬ 
ticularly swampy, ideal for the relocated critters. But here’s the 
catch: this wasn’t a rumor at all. It was a fact, one potentially scary 
enough to frighten away a would-be buyer from the north. The 
owner was a good upstanding Celebrationist, so instead of dis¬ 
abusing me of the entire purported urban legend, she said simply: 
"There aren’t that many snakes.” 

She also advised me and a few others who had come to see her 
house that if we didn’t care for her property, there were plenty of 
others just being built in the Artisan Park enclave of Celebration, 
its latest and final sub-development. "So if you’re looking for a 
new house, that’s where to go,” she said. 

And how old was her house? I inquired. 

"It was built three years ago.” 

By Celebration standards, three years old is positively vin¬ 
tage. The neighborhood is only supposed to appear old, to assume 
the disguise of bygone days. In point of fact, what people want, 
and what they’re willing to shell out between $300,000 and $3.6 
million for, is decidedly new, regardless of the quality of build¬ 
ing materials. 

"What we’re really concerned about here,” the seller contin¬ 
ued, "is good people finding the right house for them and being 
happy here in Celebration.” A benevolent enough sentiment, but 
one that hints at residents’ fatigue over growing acrimony, such as 
the "positives” and "refuseniks” Pollan identified. If a new buyer’s 
happiness in the neighborhood was priority enough for a seller to 
risk her own self interest, one understands the high-stakes long¬ 
ing for harmony in Celebration. 

This was a notion confirmed by a woman—let’s call her El- 
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eanor—who worked at the volunteer library. I asked her how life 
in Celebration was going these days. 'It’s not the same, she said. 
When pressed, she lamented the recent proliferation of town- 
houses and condominiums. "It used to be just like a small New 
England village,” she said. "But now we’re losing a lot of our 
green space to all this new construction. She was a melancholy 
woman, African-American and probably just under 70, but her 
pride in her community was unflagging. She insisted that we take 
a ride on the tourist trolley, which we decided to do on the 4 : 3 ° 
run, the penultimate of the day. 

On the door of the trolley was a sign reading, "Free to Cel¬ 
ebration Residents! ” We enquired as to the cost of ticket for non¬ 
residents, and the driver said, "Free.” 

Eager for our complimentary tour of Celebration, we boarded. 
Behind us came a troop of teenagers, mostly on roller blades, who 
skated up and down the aisles while the driver finished a cigarette. 
One teen said to another, "Uh oh, here comes He, She, and It.” 

Up the steps followed a trio of pre-teen girls—the first, freck¬ 
led and conventionally pretty, if pleasingly offbeat; the second, 
taller, with a shag haircut and a voice considerably lower than her 
peers; and the third, a coffee-skinned girl with long black hair 
and indeterminate—though unmistakably nonwhite—ethnicity. 
We talked to the three girls as their classmates snickered, posed, 
and flirted toward the front of the trolley. 

It was difficult not to see pathos in the girls’ attitudes toward 
life in their town. The tall girl—a drummer in the school band- 
loved living in Celebration. She remarked, somewhat tragically, 
that it was fun and the people were nice. The freckled girl said she 
was home schooled and therefore ostracized, but she expressed her¬ 
self with such a breezy confidence that you could tell she was going 
to be fine. The third girl, probably Latina or Native American, had 
moved with her family from California and was miserable. 

"I have no idea why we moved here,” she said. I hate it. 

She didn’t elaborate on why, but you’d have to be blind to miss 
it. Although Celebration, like Disney, prides itself on multicul- 
turalism, those who are ethnically "other” have only limited op¬ 


tions in utopia-ville: assimilate, or be considered an it. 

All the while, the tourist microphone in the front of the trol¬ 
ley stood inert. Like a relic of bygone days, it simply glinted off the 
sun, while above it still photo advertisements for local restaurants 
and a cousin planned community called Harmony (recently erect¬ 
ed, with an emphasis on conservation) flashed on a video screen. 
The same handful of ads probably repeated dozens of times for the 
duration of our 60-minute ride. The trolley driver’s only words 
were the occasional good-bye as he dropped each teen at his or her 
various corner. When we asked the three girls what kids did for 
fun in Celebration, they looked at each other confusedly and re¬ 
plied, "Pretty much this.” 

Not unlike the fa$ade of Main St. in Orlando’s Disney 
World—where the two-dimensional veneer of typical small-town 
America hides a manufactured interior—the face of Celebration 
conceal its own unpleasant truth. In this community, where fall 
leaves and the landmark water tower are fakes, where an elderly 
African-American woman longs for the bygone days of a New 
England village, and where high-school students on roller blades 
tell a much louder story of a community than a tourist narration 
could, it’s tough to pinpoint where meaning lies. Celebrations 
shiny surface conceals a history of backbiting and perhaps quite 
legitimate paranoia. Property values are determined by what your 
neighbor does or fails to do, giving a certain license to mind that 
neighbor’s business. After all, it’s all business anyway, whether on 
the bricks-and-mortar front porch or the virtual Front Porch. 

And this brings us back to the 34747 listserve. Why such de¬ 
generation? Why such freakishness? The answer may be best illu¬ 
minated by a posting from March 28, 2005 > which begins: 

It seems someone forgot to mention the fact that the wonderful Admin¬ 
istrator’ of 34747 had a primary business of selling marketing spyware/soft¬ 
ware. Funny he never mentioned that on his ". ORG” message board. Maybe 
people would have thought twice about logging on . . . It's too bad residents in 
Celebration never really had an honest/uncensored open forum to discuss what 
really goes on in this town. 34747 dude felt he needed to constantly censor and 
monitor every post that was submitted. I wonder who he was trying to protect ? 


Celebration’s shiny surface conceals a history of 
backbiting and perhaps quite legitimate paranoia. 






... Every time someone brings up a crime or ary serious topic, the plug is pulled 
immediately. We have no way of knowing if crimes are being committed in this 
town or arything else serious that might be going on. What was the point of 
these message boards whenyou really cant get the truth?” . . . (For those of 
you who never met 3474 ‘ 7 ’s "ADMINISTRATORgo to David Weekly’s [sic] 
website and click the link for "customer testamonials” [sic]. You will find the 
Diva there. 

David Weekley was one of two original builders of Celebra¬ 
tion, hired by Disney to begin hasty construction of the commu¬ 
nity’s earliest residences (http://www.davidweekleyhomes.com/ 
CustomersSpeak.asp). I did as instructed and visited Weekley’s 
website in search of "the Diva.” There I found Scott Almond, 
moderator of 34 : 74:7 forum, photographed with his partner Joseph 
Rohrbach: 

Our experience in building our new home in was truly exceptional. We 
wish to congratulate you andyour team on a job vey well done. From start 
to finish, construction was handled in the utmost professional manner \y good 
people who deserve to be congratulated. We are thrilled to now be living in a 
home that brings us so much j(y. We will go out of our way to recommendyour 
homes to aryone. 

Almond’s position as a member of a nontraditional household 
sheds light on the earlier poster’s reference to him as "the Diva.” If 
homophobia underlies the poster’s acrimony, it certainly casts as¬ 
persions on the poster’s credibility. It doesn’t entirely discount his 
objections, however—particularly those that center on Disney as a 
choreographer and watchful eye over the community. 

Almond’s farewell address to the closed 34747 forum (not to 
be confused with the open 34747 Yahoo Group that replaced it) 
includes a telling explanation as to his discomfort in simply turn¬ 
ing the forum over to an alternative moderator: "It is a lot of work 
that requires a good deal of technical expertise to run smoothly; 
doubly demanding when you weigh in the importance of try¬ 
ing to keep out malicious riff raff.” An odd line, perhaps, until 
one closely inspects the email address of the poster with the ax to 
grind: maliciousriffraff@ . . . 

So here the story stands: the 34747 forum, crippled by divi¬ 
sion. On the one hand is the man Disney commissioned by to run 
its electronic community. On the other is a wild card—a guy smart 


enough to recognize a conflict of interest when he sees one, but 
homophobic enough to undercut any legitimate pleas for trans¬ 
parency from Disney. Left in its wake was a corpse of a listserve, 
abandoned by all but paranoid junk mailers. 

I found myself realizing that the dream of Celebration, or at 
least this part of the dream, has evaporated. The widely hailed open 
forum and electronic community has come to be exemplified by a 
lousy spam filter, and by the wider community’s concerns over in¬ 
fighting, political divisiveness, and Big Brother Disney. The Front 
Porch is dead, the 34747 listserve is dead, and the Celebration blog 
is run by a cheerleader for the community with equal penchants for 
reading from "The Message” and driving a few blocks to the local 
farmer’s market. The trolley is free to visitors and nonvisitors alike, 
but how much does it matter, really, when the official tour narration 
is silenced, and talked over by local disenchanted youth, maligned 
by their peers for deviations from the status quo? Not to worry, I 
can learn about the community at the visitors’ center. On second 
thought, that’s a Bank of America now. 

In retrospect, I suppose that somewhere in my unconscious 
mind, I wanted Celebration to pursue its own protectionism and 
self-promotion with a little more verve. I expected the cymbal- 
crash of elitism, but what I got was the dull hum of indifference, 
to the point that you couldn’t even get mad at the place. In a way, 
Celebration provoked no feeling in the visitor at all. 

The most fitting symbol of this sense of dreams permanently 
deferred may have been a scene I witnessed outside the Market 
Street Grill, one of the most popular eateries in downtown Cel¬ 
ebration retail district and part of Restaurant Partners, Inc. As we 
were waiting for the trolley across the street, a blonde family ex¬ 
ited the restaurant, their adorable daughters in adorable dresses 
twirling about as their grandmother fastened her purse. It struck 
the girls’ mother, fittingly, as an ideal photo opportunity. She 
gathered her digital camera as the girls took their grandmother’s 
hand and the three twirled around to "Ring-Around-the-Rosy.” 
They finished, and their mother said, "Do it again. I want to make 
sure I got it.” And there they went again: ring-around-the-rosy- 
pocket-full-of-posy . . .” and again, and again, the perfect repeat¬ 
ing soundtrack to this surrendered utopia. 

Ashes, ashes, it all falls down. ® 
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T he best part of 
the emergency 
room was my radi¬ 
ologist, who was so 
earnestly strange, 
that it made me 
feel like a Lynchi- 
an dream sequence. He had a limp, said everything twice like a 
bad rap ("Donotmove/Do. Not. Move”) and was wearing a lab coat 
with his name on it, making jokes I did not understand as jokes. 
He presided over nine neckX-rays, then disappeared for a while. I 
lay there, staring into the machine above me, which was like a big 
Cuisinart with a light on the bottom, he comes back "We must do it 
again. In the processor, three of your X-rays landed on top of one 
another. All together. Like the Three Little Bears,” he adjusts the 
light and leans in to adjust me "I figured out who the villain is in 
that story. Little Red Riding Hood.” Despite being in a concussion 
fog, I was all "huh?!”—’’Little Red Riding Hood. She ate all their 
porridge.” He leans over me adjusting the light, and I think, the 
only time anyone gets this close to my face, it’s because they are go¬ 
ing to kiss me. I countered, "Little Red Riding hood is one of the 
protagonists, not the villain.” Then I kind of passed out. 

I got in a car accident. A man in a gray Caprice Classic hit 
me head on, while he was pulling some extreme traffic move on 
Western. The worst part, really the worst, worse than my car being 
possibly totalled, is that when it happened, I was on the phone with 
my Nana. My 86-year-old Nana, telling her I was coming to visit 
soon. And then I was screaming and apologizing and had to hang 
up on her because there was an airbag close enough to kiss, and my 
car was filling with smoke. I hungup on my Nana, stepped outside 
the car, and passed out on the blacktop, in traffic. A nice homeless 
dude came to my aid, and got me to the curb. 

Then there was the police and the police made me go in the 
ambulance. I called Miles and JR and Matt and told them where 
the ambulance was going and why. And then I was on the gurney 
and they put a catheter in the back of my hand and things on my 


fingers and a thing that made a Velcro sound around my neck and 
strapped me down. And I felt asleep, but I woke up when we were 
going into the ER, rolling under the lights and I thought of Bush- 
wick Bill on the cover of Geto Boys’ We Cant Be Stopped and wished 
I had my camera, to preserve this moment for my eventual solo 
album. 

Then I woke up and Miles and JR were standing there lean¬ 
ing over me saying "Hi buddy” and the look on JR’s face almost 
made me cry. I explained that I am all strapped down and given 
the special collar until I get done with all the X-rays and the CT 
scan to make sure-make sure, but that they think I am fine, just 
a concussion and smoke inhalation and whiplash. Matt was ready 
to fly home from tour if anything was wrong, if they were going to 
keep me at the hospital. I am fine I said. "I just wanna get home 
so I can see Spoon on Letterman,” I said. I am tough, but it sure 
is nice to have such nice friends who love you and come pet your 
hand when you’re hurt. 

Never been in an ambulance before. The CAT-scan was like 
an oscillating donut. Also never done that before. I had read about 
its special hum on J Shep’s blog, and I listened for it, and did not 
stare into the scan-ray as the sticker advised. I was laying there, 
forever, after the X-rays and scans, and I was watching my vitals 
on the monitor behind my head. Everytime Miles mentioned 
the "Urinebag” stationed next to him, my heart rate went up. We 
played a little game to see how high we could spike my heart rate. 
127 on Urinebag alone. 

We left the hospital, finally, after about four hours maybe, 

and got a cab home. I looked so fucked up, I made Miles take my 

picture first thing. I still had all the little snap-attach sticker 

things that they hook up the stats machine to you with and my face 

was puffy and I had blood running all over my hand from when 

they took the shunt out and I am wearing a purple tank top with a 

pony on it and I look totally janky and beat. Can’t be stopped! 

Write me: PO Box 14624 Chicago IL, 60622. E-mail: mcfrenchvanilla@yahoo.com 
My magic fanzine, Hit It Or Quit It, is finally out, issue 19, available from insound.com 

Now playing: Marques Houston, Joni Mitchell—For The Poses, Xavier Cugat, Me Lyte- tyte as a Rock, Connie Francis-24 Greatest Hits. 
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T his column is 
titled "Tips 
For The Self-De¬ 
feating Artist.” 
It’s inspired by my 
friend Caldwell, 
an ex-lover who 
recently complained to me for the five-millionth time about his 
lack of confidence in his own photography. While I’m sensitive to 
the awkwardness of "pep talks, in this case I believe I delivered a 
pretty good one because I truly believe in his work. And I’m tired 
of geniuses acting like what they have to give isn t important. 

I believe it’s true that most of the people in my life are ge¬ 
niuses. If your experiences and perceptions can t be forced into 
pre-existing roles and definitions, you have to figure out other 
ways to survive. To shine. 

Let me tell you about Caldwell. During one of our first con¬ 
versations he told me that he had few memories of childhood and 
invited me to his parents’ house in North Carolina to sift through 
a basement full of childhood memorabilia. Not generally the first 
thing you think to do with someone you’ve just met, but I was in¬ 
trigued. An ex-Southern belle turned genderqueer, Caldwell told 
me that his gender pronoun of choice was "it” (and yes I m aware 
that I don’t follow that preference, and yes it’s because of my own 
laziness—it’s harder than you might think). When, after several 
months of dating, a "spiritual advisor” informed me that Caldwell 
was an alien, I wasn’t surprised. This supposition was reinforced a 
number of times over the next year and has by now been cemented 
in my head as fact. Caldwell is an alien-being in a human body 
that has never felt quite like home. 

As a human girl-child, little alien Caldwell was dressed up 
in smock dresses with its girl-name embroidered on the front, 
blonde braid loops, Mary Janes, all the accoutrements of early 
femininity. Starting at age seven, our little friend was medicated 
for hyperactivity, attention-deficit disorder, depression, anxi¬ 
ety, and whatever else the medical establishment decided to fuck 


around with. As she grew, she became a hippie, a feminist, and a 
self-mutilator. Arms and legs striped like tigers, white puffy scars 
of varying lengths and thicknesses, I used to run my finger over 
them, name them, records of uncontainable forces. Point being, 
there were a lot of things that Caldwell needed to express that 
there was no available language for. 

When I was about four years old, I had a dream about Helen 
Keller. I had just seen the Miracle Worker on TV and it had given me 
an existential jolt. I identified with the deaf and blind girl and it 
called up a feeling about myself, that my story was "different,” not 
a part of what is normal or central to the world. (Weeks at a time 
in the hospital at a young age without my family had taught me that 
already, but I was supposed to forget about it when I came home.) 
After watching the movie I went to bed and had this dream. In it, 
Helen Keller is in a sterile, white, hospital-like environment. She 
is teaching me how to sell bread. The first slice, she says, is easy to 
chew. She takes a bite. Yum. The next slice is a little thicker and a 
littler harder to chew. Mm-mm-mm, she gnaws on it. The third 
slice is thick and hard and when she chomps down on it, all of her 
teeth fall out. 

I woke up terrified. I went to my parents, but I knew that my 
dream would be misunderstood as silly kids’ stuff, so I told them I 
dreamed that a bear was chasing me. Hold on to it, I told myself, put¬ 
ting the dream on my list of things to remind myself about later. I 
now believe that my "inner Helen Keller” (she was an artist in her 
own right, you know) was giving me a message about how to sur- 
vi ve —don’t bite off more than you can chew. I put that advice into 
action immediately, by holding on to the truth of my dream and 
only telling my parents what I thought they could handle. 

The life work of an artist should be to express the things that 
burn inside without definition. Sometimes people will under¬ 
stand or get something out of it, and sometimes they won’t. The 
product, the success, is not the point. The point is the feeling of 
release and the actualization of the dream. 

Point one: Allowjourselfjour passion. American culture likes to 
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idealize passion but doesn’t know how to honor it. Everyone wants 
to be passionate, but few are willing to take that risk. You might 
look stupid if you actually care about something. And true, caring 
about anything can be foolish in the long run. Anything can be 
lost or taken, dismissed, ridiculed, or spooged upon. Nobody may 
ever like your art. But only by channeling your passion will you 
ever know what might be possible. 

OK, if you’re a self-defeating artist, which most of us are at 
least in some ways, then chances are your passion for art doesn’t 
always feel like a burning, ceaseless drive that makes you create 
endless amounts of work of varying levels of vulnerability and 
sale-ability. A lot of times, it feels like dissatisfaction, restless¬ 
ness, cynicism. 

"I’m just feeling really down on my photos," Caldwell grum¬ 
bled to me. "1 can’t tell if they’re any good. I’m 30 and I still 
haven’t had a show." From this statement, I deduced that Caldwell 
wants to have a show, so I pointed that out. "But I don’t know what 
it would be about, I don’t want to just throw together a bunch of 
random photos, there would need to be some kind of a theme.” 
So I urged him to start working on a theme. As the conversation 
progressed, Caldwell spoke at length about a plan to invite people 
over for slideshows and get feedback that could help him develop a 
theme which could lead to a show. 

Creating, producing, and sharing your art is hard work. It 
takes guts. It takes a lot of little steps. When Caldwell talked about 
the slideshow, I could hear the excitement in his voice. How cool 
would it be if that excitement were to carry itself through the ex¬ 
ecution of the project? The idea, then, is to identify your passion 
and create a broader channel for it. We all deserve to be passion¬ 
ately dedicated to our vision. 

Point two: Honor jour vision. When Caldwell walks around in 
the world he’s usually looking at something shiny he found on the 
ground, or maybe a construction site with cool graffiti, or a dead 
bird on the sidewalk. Things I wouldn’t think to notice before I 
knew Caldwell, I now take pointed interest in. A giant cockroach 
being carried away by a battalion of ants? I wish Caldwell was here! 
Caldwell’s photos capture grossness, glitzyness, queerness and 
contradiction. He allows his subjects to express themselves be¬ 
cause his fascination feels unobtrusive—like the camera is a natu¬ 
ral extension of Caldwell looking. 

"But then I just think, I’m not doing anything new," Caldwell 
says. "Nan Ooldin already did it." A-ha! Self-defeat in action. 
As if there is only room for one queer person to document their 
community. Why does the existence of a successful artist in your 
genre get turned into defeat, rather than inspiration? Why do we 
think we have to do something "new"? That’s such advertising 
mentality. If you’re being authentic, it’s always new, because you 
are the only person having your experience. 

When I walk around in the world, my eye is caught by the 
motion of birds in the sky. I watch them swoop around and try to 
describe the feelings in me, what it reminds me of, how it relates 
to my visions of liberation. I hum the song I might write about 


it. Another person might count their steps, the number of trees, 
compare the colors to their computer palette. Another might 
navigate the whole world without sight, listening and feeling 
their way around, attentive to voice, the click-clack of distance, 
the auditory schema of their surroundings. To be an artist is to 
capture some aspect of what it’s like to be you, and reflect it back 
to the world. 

Point three: Knowjour resources . The fairy tale of the "Ameri¬ 
can dream” says if we are special we will get swooped up by some 
corporate executive and made rich and famous and successful. Se¬ 
duced by stories about teen idols discovered at the mall for wearing 
their pants backwards or whatever. Like being marketable is proof 
of being special. 

Say it with me: Do-It-Yourself. The DIY ethic says, whatever 
you want to do, you can do it. Think about what you have available 
to you within your everyday life, who you know and how they might 
be able to contribute. Don’t trap yourself with what you think you 
need—try letting your art be shaped by what’s available. You don’t 
have to limit the scope of your vision—know that someday you are 
going to create full orchestrations using the best equipment avail¬ 
able, but if all you have right now is a $IO keyboard, you can still 
be writing songs and playing them for people. This can be an im¬ 
portant way of getting grounded as an artist, since we often tend to 
live in our dreams of what’s possible and find it difficult to relate 
to the material world. 

Point four. Do the work. Every artist has a different process 
and it’s important to learn yours, make it part of your routine. 
Mine looks something like this: i) get an idea; 2) think about it; 
3) tell somebody and get confused 'cause I don’t have it fleshed 
out; 4) listen to their ideas, whether or not they relate; 5) write 
some notes about it in my journal; 6) start working on it; 7) think 
it’s stupid, distract myself by working on something else; 8) come 
back to it and see if there’s anything I like about it; 9) start over. 
Usually I go through several rounds of obsession and disillusion¬ 
ment before I’m able to come up with something I want to show 
people. 

Working with deadlines is another way to acclimate yourself 
to the "real world ’’ and help you produce rather than just dream. 
We all know that our best work did not happen in high school, 
where every paper was written the night before it was due. So give 
yourself lots of little deadlines, and consider every conversation, 
every minute of fucking around with something, as contributing 
towards the eventual outcome. 

Your great work, your life work, may not be created this time, 
or next time, or the next. But each time you do something, you’ll 
have a point of reference to build upon for the next project. 

Point five. Learn to rely on it. Your art can become a relationship 
that you learn to depend on. Learn what it does for you, why you 
need it, how long to let it burn inside, when and how to let it out. 
It’s a fun game and it can also be a matter of life or death. I abso¬ 
lutely believe my art has kept me alive. 

I remember something Caldwell’s friend Lynne said to me a 
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couple years ago while we stood around my van at Camp Trans. "Is 
he taking pictures?” she asked. I said that he was (at the time they 
were mostly of me—check out the photo at the head of my column). 
"Good. It’s so important,” Lynne said. Caldwell needs those 
photos.” She stared at me all intense, making sure I understood 
the gravity of her message. "Those are his moments of stillness. 


WORK 

I n 1971 I walked 
into a psychi¬ 
atrist’s office for 
what felt like the 
most important 
interview of my 
life. The shrink was going to determine how crazy I was. If he 
gave the OK, I’d be put on disability payments and never have to 
work again. I was 24 years old. 

Times had been rough. Not constantly—there’d been some 
fun along the way—but in the past few years I’d been kicked out of 
college three times, tried to burn down the Student Union, been 
raped, beaten up multiple times and once almost bled to death, 
been arrested, spent a year underground hiding from the FBI, 
and been to jail three times. For a while now I’d been dead broke 
and borderline homeless. 

I figured I was entitled to a break, ideally a permanent one. 
At age 22 , I’d quit my last job and announced that I was officially 
retired. I’d only had a job then because my probation officer re¬ 
quired it, but the minute my probation was finished, so was I. I ve 
never had what you’d call a proper job since. 

There’s a Crass song that goes, "Do they owe us a living? Of 
course they do, of course they do!” If Crass had been around in 
1971, it would have been my theme song. Hell, I should have writ¬ 
ten it myself. 

I don’t know where I got the idea that I shouldn t have to work 
and deserved to be supported by the suckers who did, but by the 
time I was a teenager, it was an article of faith. My parents started 
nagging me about getting a job when I was 12 , but I managed to put 
it off till I was 15. Even then I always put more energy into avoiding 
work than it would have taken simply to do the work. 

My dad was a left-winger, but not the ideological, highly po¬ 
litical kind. He just didn’t like bosses and rich people, and I felt 
the same. The difference was that no matter how he felt, Dad al¬ 
ways kept a job. I only worked when it was absolutely necessary, and 

the only reason I didn’t get fired more than I did was that I usu¬ 
ally quit first. 

When I "retired” in 1969, I was full of quasi-mystical hippie 
optimism. While tripping on IO hits of super-strong LSD, I had 
a vision: as long as I had faith, the world would provide for me. I 
gave away most of my possessions, traded my motorcycle for a VW 
bus, and headed to California on the theory that if I did end up 
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broke and homeless, at least it’d be warm there. 

Things went well until, following another hippie vision, 

I flushed my life savings ($500 worth of mescaline) down the 
toilet in an attempt to purify my karma. It didn’t work. I soon 
found myself hitchhiking from town to town in hopes that the 
local junkies would let me crash on their basement floor for a 
few days. 

No matter how poor I got, the idea of getting a job never oc¬ 
curred to me. Even applying for welfare seemed like selling out, 
but eventually I got hungry enough to make that compromise. 

So that’s how I came to be sitting there, waiting for the 
shrink to pass judgment on me. Would I pass the crazy test? 
To improve my odds, I’d consumed a cocktail of LSD, PCP, 
MDA, TMA, marijuana, and cocaine, topped off with a pint of 
whiskey. I needn’t have bothered. The shrink, wearing a frizzy 
white-boy Afro and a combat jacket, told me, "Don’t worry, 
man, I never reject anyone for welfare. It’s my way of helping 
undermine the state.’ 

So I’d hit the hippie lottery. Enough money to pay for my own 
apartment and food, with plenty left over for drugs. Now, I prom¬ 
ised myself, I’d be able to do all those great things that poverty and 
having to earn a living had stood in the way of. 

A few months went by and I began wondering what exactly 
those great things were and when I d get around to doing them. In 
the meantime, I spent much of my time (and money) at the bar or 
getting high. It was research, I told myself: without real-life ex¬ 
perience, how could I produce the great art I knew I was destined 
to create? 

As the '70s dragged on, I went crazier and crazier, partly 
from the drugs, maybe even more from all the time on my hands. 

I went back to college, dropped out, went back again, dropped out 
again, wrote a book and a play, moved back and forth between New 
York, London, Michigan, and California, and set up a massive 
drug-dealing network that gave me IO times more money than I 
knew what to do with. 

By the time the '80s rolled around, I’d found something 
to do with it: a very expensive drug habit. By the mid- 80s I was 
(mostly) drug-free and broke again. 

Well, not completely: I still had those disability payments. 
But what had been a fortune in 1971 was barely enough to sur¬ 
vive on now. At the rate I was going, I could see myself pushing 
a shopping cart and eating out of garbage cans in the not-too- 
distant future. But get a job? And lose my disability benefits? 
No way. 

Meanwhile, I was working like crazy, just not making any 
money. I’d started a magazine that actually cost me money to 
put out, and spent a couple hundred hours a month on it. In my 
spare time I ran around finding scams to get it printed cheap or 
for free. Afraid I might not be losing enough money on the mag¬ 
azine, I started a record label that promised to lose even more. 
And now that the label and the magazine—and, oh, yes, there 
was my band, and volunteering at Gilman Street—were taking 
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up more of my time than any normal job would, I decided to go 
back to college. 

Those things combined to keep me busy for about 18 hours a 
day, much of that spent on autopilot, and when I graduated from 
Berkeley in 1992, I was shocked to discover that my silly little 
punk-rock record label had somehow turned into a pretty big 
business. One that made a profit, no less. 

It was the first time in 20 years that I’d earned any money 
legally, but since I was my own boss, I figured I wasn’t violating 
my promise never to have a job again. Earning my own money 
also meant having to give up my disability checks, which kind of 
rubbed me the wrong way, but even I had to admit that if I was ca¬ 
pable of simultaneously getting a degree from Berkeley and run¬ 
ning a multimillion dollar company, perhaps I wasn’t quite as dis¬ 
abled as I had thought. 

Fast-forward five more years and I’m making more money in 
a week than I used to in a year. I’ve got a suite of offices, over a doz¬ 
en people working for me, my "job” mostly consists of hanging out 
with some of the best and coolest bands in the world, and I ’m hat¬ 
ing every minute of it. In 1997 I walk away from the whole deal. 

Leaving the way I did cost me a fortune, but I was still well off 
enough that I didn’t have to worry about earning a living. As long 
as I’m careful (and don’t pick up another drug habit), I might not 
ever have to work again. 

So there I am, with the rest of my life in front of me, free to 
do just about anything I want. Or to do nothing at all. Only trou¬ 
ble, I find, is that I’m not very good at figuring out what I want to 
do, and even worse at doing nothing. 

'You’re retired, just take it easy and enjoy yourself,” people 
said, and believe me, I tried. But to my chagrin, I realized that 
the one thing I hated more than working was not working. I don’t 
know why it took me so long to figure that out; almost everything 
I’ve ever accomplished has been a direct or indirect result of my 
inability to sit still and do nothing. 

Considering that I’ve always thought of myself the laziest guy 
in the world, I’ve done an awful lot of work. The catch is that al¬ 
most none of it was the work I was supposed to be doing. 

As long as I was doing it for myself, I’d work obsessively, ma¬ 
niacally, ignoring distractions like food or sleep, but the minute 
someone asked me, "When’s that article going to be done?” or 
"I’m really looking forward to the new record,” I’d start to shut 
down, start to resent them for asking and myself for feeling like I 
had to answer. 

I don’t place a lot of store in Marx, but he’s got one concept, 
the alienation of labor, which makes sense to me. According to 
this theory, human beings are alienated from the work they do 
in several ways: i) they work to satisfy someone else (the boss, 
the customer, the corporation) rather than themselves; 2) they 
have little or no control over what they produce and what is done 
with it; 3) they’re under constant pressure to compete with other 
workers in order to keep their job and increase their pay; and 4) 
by subsuming their own interests to the necessity of earning a 


living, they become less human and more 
like machines or beasts of burden. 

That seems as good an explanation as 
any for why I’ve been so lousy at working 
for others. It might also help explain why 
I’ve always felt compelled to do some kind 
of work even when there was no finan¬ 
cial or even logical reason for doing so. I 
think Marx has a theory about that, too, 
something to the effect that work—un¬ 
alienated work, work that we choose and 
control—is the primary means by which 
we realize and express our humanity. 

Freud weighed in with a similar 
viewpoint: "Love and work are the cor¬ 
nerstones of our humanness,” and for 
a few decades now, the truth of this has 
(slowly) been dawning on me. Ironically, 
the most productive (at least in a mate¬ 
rial or financial sense) work I’ve done has 
been the sort of stuff I didn’t think of as 
work at all. And once I started thinking of 
it as work, I didn’t want to do it anymore, 
no matter how much money or "success” it 
was giving me. 

Is this basic human nature, or just 
my contrary disposition? Probably a bit of 
both, but I’ve often found it frustrating, 
especially as I’ve gotten older. My youthful 
desire to exist in a self-centered world all 
my own has evaporated, replaced by a need 
to feel part of the society around me. Yet a 
lifetime of insisting on doing everything 
my way has left me manifestly unqualified 
to do so many things that the world at large 
considers "normal” or "useful.” 

So I continue to find new ways to 
keep myself busy, new ways to consume 
my time, and wonder when or if I’ll ever 
be able to kick back and relax and not 
feel d riven to create or accomplish some¬ 
thing. Maybe I’ll never understand what 
keeps driving me; maybe it will all make 
some sort of sense in the end. But in the 
meantime, if you’ll excuse me, I’ve got a 
million things to do today, and I can’t 
spend another minute hanging around 
on this computer. ® 

Speaking of computers, and also of my compulsive need to keep busy, I’ve started 
a blog which will hopefully soon grow into a full-fledged website. If you’re inter¬ 
ested: larrylivermore.com 
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not save the world, or even rock and 
roll, but fuckin’ a...they saved me. 
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Top shelf rock and SOUL, baby. Gots a groove so 
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Real Happy to be Back 

by Patrick Michael Finn 


S ome motherfucker started prank 
calling me right after I got home 
from Desert Storm. "Hi, fat Rog¬ 
er,” the caller always said, a man maybe my 
age who made his voice high for the joke 
and sounded like a faggot singing. "You 
fatty-fatty man, you. Grocery store across 
from the Phoenix VA has gift baskets of 
fruit on sale for visitors. Better go buy 
one and make a visit to yourself while the 
doughnuts wait in the other room.” 

First few times I just hung up. He’d 
call in the afternoon when I had the house 
to myself, while my mom was working at the 
nursing home and my dad was out golfing. 

I didn’t say anything to them about it. 
They already worried too much about me 
having PTSS. Besides, everyone was hav¬ 
ing such a good time treating me like a war 
hero that I didn’t want to spoil their fun by 
whining like a baby, and I didn’t want to 
bother them with what I figured would just 
go away on its own. 

But it didn’t. At first this guy called two, 
three times a week. Now it was every day. 
"Oh, fatty-fatty Roger, fatty-fat man ...” 
"Who the fuck is this?” I finally said. 
All he did was breathe. 

So I said, 'Well you can take your phone 
and go fuck yourself up the ass with it!” 

He laughed hard, hissing like this old 
queer I saw one time on public television 
who was laying in his deathbed dying of 
AIDS. Then he hung up. 

The calls started bothering me so bad 
I couldn’t even watch TV. I’d peek out the 
drapes and shades, but the only thing I’d 
see was the neighbor kids playing in the 
sprinklers across the street and scream¬ 


ing. I could’ve left the house to go driv¬ 
ing around, but I was tired of running into 
people I knew and answering all their ques¬ 
tions about Desert Storm. Besides, I’d seen 
enough of the desert overseas to last me for 
a lifetime. I wasn’t looking for work yet, ei¬ 
ther. My plan was to kick back and take it 
easy through the summer, until I started 
taking classes at the community college in 
Phoenix on the GI Bill. Now this phone 
asshole was seriously ruining everything. 

"Roger, you chubby-dubby dum-dum. 
Fruit baskets are still on sale at that grocery 
store, special for visitors. Right across from 
the Phoenix VA. Maybe you can work up 
your appetite with some sit-ups ...” 

"Maybe you can suck my cock, moth¬ 
erfucker.” 

I figured he must’ve been jealous since 
my picture had recently been in the Mesa 
paper. For the second time. The first time 
was when I went to Kuwait. It was the offi¬ 
cial-issue picture of me in my parade blues 
next to the American flag. There were pic¬ 
tures of other soldiers from town too, and 
above the pictures it said, "We Support 
Our Troops! ” The second time was when I 
got back, and the picture was of me and my 
parents at Davis-Monthan Air Force Base 
down in Tucson. "Mesa Thanks You for 
Serving Your Country!” it said. Under¬ 
neath the picture they wrote, "Private Rog¬ 
er Wyatt of Mesa is happy to be back home 
with his proud parents Doug and Sheila 
Wyatt.” It was true, too. I’d been real happy 
to be back. 

My mom always brought home left¬ 
over doughnuts from the nursing home. 
My favorites were chocolate crullers and 


the glazed. She put the box on the kitchen 
table, where I’d sat when I heard her come 
in. But now I didn’t want any doughnuts. 

"Oh now how come, sweetie?” 

"I guess I’m just getting burned out 
on them,” I said. But the truth is the taste 
had gone out on them once I started get¬ 
ting the calls. 

"I brought your favorites.” 

"I said I didn’t want them,” I told 
her. It came out a little louder than I had 
wanted it to, and she shrugged and pre¬ 
tended she wasn’t hurt, moving around the 
kitchen, opening drawers and cabinets and 
running the sink to start supper. I hated 
making her hurt, but I never knew what 
to say to make it better. This time I didn’t 
have to. My dad came in from golfing. 

"Sergeant Rock,” he said and grabbed 
me on the shoulder. Sometimes he called 
me Sergeant Fury, sometimes Rambo, GI 
Joe. Then he kissed my mother and asked 
her about what she was making. He was red 
and sweaty from being out in the sun all 
afternoon. 

"You didn’t rent a cart,” my mom said. 
"Look at you. You’re drenched,” she told 
him, shaking her head. 

She’d been on his back about renting 
a golf cart and getting his game in earlier. 
She was worried for his heart. But he’d al¬ 
ways say what the course charged for a cart 
was highway robbery. "And besides,” he’d 
said, raising his arms and flexing both 
biceps, "you really think these cannons 
need a caddy?” As for getting his game in 
earlier, only old farts shot 18 holes before 
breakfast, and since he’d only retired last 
year, he’d just as soon golf with a walker. 

"Don’t you think it’s time we changed 
the number?” I said, and as soon as I did, 

I clenched my jaw because I knew I’d just 
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started a big hairy discussion. 

"What number?” my mom asked. 

"Nah, never mind,” I said. "I was think¬ 
ing of something else. Thinking out loud.” 

My dad asked, "What number, son?” 

"Nothing.” 

"Son . . .” 

"The phone number. I thought maybe 
we could change the phone number.” 

They looked at each other for a second, 
worried. Then they looked back at me. 

"Why should we change the number, 
sweetie?” 

"Look, I’m fine,” I said. "It’s nothing. 
Just stop worrying about me.” Then I got 
up and went to my room. 

"Son?” my dad called. I heard my mom 
quiet him. Then I heard her say, "And he 
doesn’t want to eat any doughnuts.” 

"Well I do,” my dad said, and sort of 
laughed. 

The next day when the phone rang 
I just let it ring and ring. The dough¬ 
nuts were still on the kitchen table. I got 
a glazed and took a bite, then wrapped the 
rest of it in a paper towel and threw it away. 
The phone rang 15 times before it stopped. 
Then it started ringing again, so I picked 
it up and said, "What!” 

But it was my mom. "Why didn’t 
you answer the phone? It rang almost 20 
times. What’s going on?” 

"Mom, I was in the bathroom.” 

"Are you all right?” 

"Yes.” 

"Sweetie, what on earth is the matter?” 

I was peeking out of the kitchen win¬ 
dow blinds. I couldn’t think of anything to 
say. None of the neighborhood kids were 
playing on the street or in any of the yards. 
It was just too hot, probably close to IIO, 
even hotter than Kuwait. Everything was 


quiet and the sun was ugly and the whole 
place looked abandoned. 

"Sweetie you know your father and I 
have been talking and maybe this isn’t our 
place but we think it might really help to go 
talk to Reverend Gardner.” 

"Mom . . 

"Sweetie listen I have to go. I’ll call 
you back in a little while.” 

A few minutes later the phone rang 
again. "Fatty-fat Roger, that grocery store 
right across from the Phoenix VA has these 
marvelous fruit baskets on sale special for 
visitors. Put a nice bow on it and visit your¬ 
self . . .” 

"Cocksucker I’m not even at the VA,” I 
said. "I’m at my parents’ house.” 

I heard him put his hand over the 
phone and repeat what I’d just said. Then 
I heard a handful of men and women—his 
friends—laughing in the background. 

I slammed the phone down so hard it 
made the walls shake. The sound moved 
through the empty house. I thought maybe 
I’d broken the phone, but when I picked it 
up I got the dial tone, and nothing sound¬ 
ed loose when I shook it. 

About two hours later my mom came 
home from work. She was three hours early 
and she rolled in like an invasion, squeal¬ 
ing the tires into the driveway and slam¬ 
ming doors. 

"Roger!” she called. "Roger!” She 
grabbed my hands and looked into my 
face. "Your father has been arrested,” she 
said. She squeezed her eyes shut, shook her 
head, sobbed. She couldn’t stop herself. A 
motel in Gilbert. With some horrid people. 
Bikers. Prostitutes. Dope dealers. My hus¬ 
band. Your father. Every day. 

"Slow down, mom. Breathe.” 

The police told her he’d been at it 


for almost a year. Close to 700 ° obscene 
and threatening phone calls. His old boss. 
Some of my mom’s friends. Bomb threats 
to several malls and movie theaters. All to 
entertain some lowlife criminals he’d tak¬ 
en to hang out with. 

"He made them all from the same 
place,” she said. "Like he wanted to get 
caught.” 

She leaned into me and shook and 
cried. I hugged her, but I decided not to 
tell her about how he’d called me too. 

We went to see him that night. His 
lawyer had just finished talking to him, 
and then the lawyer had a bunch of stuff to 
discuss with my mom. 

"Go on and see your father,” she told me. 

I didn’t want to go in by myself. "I’ll 
wait for you,” I said. 

"His visitation time will be up by 
then,” the lawyer said. "If you want to see 
him, you better go now.” 

My dad was alone at a table in a locked 
white room. There was a guard outside. 

As soon as my dad saw me, he started 
crying. I’d never seen him cry, and I was 
embarrassed. 

"Why?” I asked him. 

"I’m sorry,” he sobbed. "Jesus Christ, 
son. I don’t know why.” After a bit he got 
a hold of himself. He sniffled. He had to 
crouch over to wipe his face on account 
of the chains. Then, in a quiet, tired way, 
he said, "I do think you should try to eat a 
little healthier. And lord, your language, 
son. Where in the world did you get a 
mouth like that? Remember, your mother 
lives in that house.” ® 

Patrick Michael Finn lives in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina. His stories 
have appeared in Ploughshares, Quarterly West, Third Coast, The Richmond Review, 
and The Best American Mystery Stories 2004. He currently teaches writing at the 
University of North Carolina, Asheville. 
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A Cookout in Ketchum, Idaho 

by Mickey Hess 


i. 

ougie stuff—at a barbecue? Where 
the hell the hot dogs and hamburg¬ 
ers at?” 

"Can’t even get regular food.” 

"Barbecues are ghetto, you know? ” 



Ernest Hemingway is flipping Garden- 
burgers, facing eternity. Guests are not 
arriving. His friends are dead, or live no¬ 
where near here. It is July I, 1961. By this 
time tomorrow, he will have shot himself 
in the face. 

Hemingway has invited R&B sensa¬ 
tions TLG. He is writing an article on 
them for Vibe magazine, drawing out ten¬ 
sions within the group. Rumors of an im¬ 
pending break-up. Only two of the girls 
have arrived, T and C: T-Boz and Chilli. 
Not the one that interests him, the one he’s 
excited to meet. 

He brushes asparagus with olive oil, 
announces that dinner is ready. Chilli eyes 
the grill, suspicious. "This is a little too 
gourmet’ for me.” 

US Ambassador John G. Cabot has 
brought his nephews, fraternity brothers 
assigned to community service to keep their 
charter. They pick up Mary, Hemingway’s 
fourth wife, lawn chair and all, set her 
down and begin flexing their muscles. 

T-Boz is making a list, and making a 


show of it. Macaroni salad. Collard greens. 
She is leaving for the grocery store, mak¬ 
ing a soul-food run, as she puts it. Does 
anybody want anything? The guests nibble 
their Tofu Pups, afraid to hurt Heming¬ 
way’s feelings. 

2 . 

Hemingway is telling John G. Cabot what 
he wishes he could say to his wife, to his 
guests here today. "No facility for speech¬ 
making and no command of oratory.” He 
coughs, thinks he’s maybe coming down 
with something. 

Then she arrives. Her left eye blacked 
under like football players. "Where the 
party at?” 

The smallest fraternity brother takes 
a step toward her, but she extends her arm, 
catches him in the chest. 

She is everything Hemingway imag¬ 
ined. Strong shoulders and camouflage 
pants. Tattoos. She smiles and Hemingway 
sneezes. He whispers something into John 
G. Cabot’s ear. 


T-Boz returns with a plastic container 
of collard greens. Chilli is carrying pork 
chops. The fraternity brothers have taken 
Hemingway’s fishing equipment out of his 
storage shed. They are casting their reels 
across his backyard, hooking underwear 
from the clothesline. They link arms, be¬ 
gin singing in unison. 

Left Eye reaches across Mary to take 
a spear of asparagus from Hemingway’s 
plate. Hemingway turns on the recorder. 

"We’ve never had merchandise out 
on the market,” Left Eye says. She shows 
Hemingway the Old Man and the Sea lunchbox 
she carries as a purse. Aluminum like¬ 
nesses of Santiago and the fish, sharks cir¬ 
cling his boat. Hemingway blushes. "We’ve 
always wanted to have our own cereal. Or a 
jigsaw puzzle.” 

"Uh huh,” Chilli says. "Get in the 
group, make that money.” 

Left Eye shakes her head at the of¬ 
fer of collard greens. "There are plenty of 
groups that have come out and did what¬ 
ever they did and broken up.” 

Chilli closes the plastic container. 
"It’s different when a group doesn’t have 
chemistry. But when you cannot replace 
a member then, shoo, you need to work 
that thing out. That’s like with us. We 
have chemistry. We’re not just three girls 
thrown together.” 

T-Boz agrees. "At the end of the day 
there is the three. You have that unity.” 

Left Eye gazes across the back yard, 
watches Mary Hemingway untangle fish¬ 
ingline. The two larger fraternity broth¬ 
ers practice the Heimlich maneuver on 
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the smallest one. "It’s about working it 
out, because everyone has their differ¬ 
ences. We’ve had our ups and downs, but 
we are truly like sisters.” 

3 * 

Ernest Hemingway is in his swimming 
trunks, standing waist deep in a small round 
wading pool. T-Boz and Chilli are dancing 
with the fraternity brothers, causing John 
C. Cabot to knock over his Diet Pepsi. 

Left Eye climbs three rungs to the 
top of the tiny ladder, sweeps her fingers 
across the water, staring at Hemingway. 
Neither one of them blink. John Cabot 
tells Mary Hemingway the things her hus¬ 
band is unable to say to her. 

T-Boz and Chilli have learned secret 
handshakes. Fraternity brothers are shov¬ 
ing each other. One of them wears a shirt 
that reads "Bros before hos.” 

4 - 

Left Eye wanders through Hemingway’s 
house. She pulls a long shotgun from a 
cabinet, aims it through the window at 
each of her sisters and makes kapow noises 
as she pretends to pull the trigger. Then 
she places it under her own chin, makes 
the same noise. She spins the globe in his 
study, licks her finger and stops the world 
spinning. Honduras. She logs onto the 
Internet, enters her credit card informa¬ 
tion. On her way through the hall to the 
restroom, she pauses and runs a finger 
along Hemingway’s Nobel Prize medal. 
She looks through his bathroom cabinets. 

When she opens the door, there he is. 


Left Eye pulls Hemingway into his 
bathroom. "There’s something very impor¬ 
tant that I want you to put in the article. It 
would mean something to me, so I was won¬ 
dering if you could quote me on this one. 

Hemingway raises his eyebrows, turns 
on his tape recorder. 

Left Eye sighs. "Sometimes it’s hard 
for women to get along.” She looks out the 
bathroom window at her sisters sitting to¬ 
gether, sword fighting with the asparagus. 
She sighs again. "Whatever good or bad 
times we have gone through, the fact that 
we are still together and still a unit and a 
team—man, that speaks for itself. It’s im¬ 
possible to go through that much stuff and 
not be stronger than you were before.” 

She pauses. "I cannot stand IOO per¬ 
cent behind this TLC project. My solo re¬ 
cord. I can speak freely about the truth on 
my solo project.” 

Hemingway smiles. His eyes water. He 
still needs to pee. He speaks quietly. "Writ¬ 
ing, at its best, is a lonely life. Organiza¬ 
tions for writers palliate the writer’s loneli¬ 
ness but I doubt if they improve his writing. 
For he does his work alone and if he is a 
good enough writer he must face eternity, 
or the lack of it, each day. He grows in pub¬ 
lic stature as he sheds his loneliness, and 
often his work deteriorates.” He nods to¬ 
ward the window, toward everyone outside, 
T-Boz, Chilli, toward Mary. 

"I’d rather cause the speculation than 
a problem at this point,” Left Eye contin¬ 
ues, looking over her shoulder. 

He puts a hand on her bare stomach. 
This is both sexual, and to move her out of 


the way of the toilet. 

Left Eye hugs Hemingway, places her 
head against his old man chest. White 
hairs tickle her eaiv 

"This will be my last interview.” 

He is peeing as she appears outside 
the window. She disappears into his stor¬ 
age shed, then reemerges, hugs her friends 
briefly and walks away. She has purchased 
a ticket to Honduras, where she will be 
thrown through her Jeep’s windshield. 

As Hemingway walks outside, the stor¬ 
age shed explodes into flames. In the com¬ 
motion, Left Eye disappears. Hemingway 
is looking for her, to say something to her, 
but she only vanishes through the smoke. 

Sirens. Fire engines. 

T-Boz giggles and waves at the firefight¬ 
ers. Chilli winks and bares her shoulder. The 
two look at each other across the picnic table. 
"In my opinion, if one of us is gone, it’s 
over—until that person comes back.” 

"Whatever she’s doing, she needs to 
put it on hold—unless she’s having a baby.” 

Hemingway knifes a piece of his 
grilled portabella, stands there on his pa¬ 
tio not eating, staring into the distance, 
white-haired. 

"I’m so scared,” Chilli says. "God, 

please bless us once more. I don’t think our 

fifteen minutes are up.” ® 

Some of the Nobel Banquet speeches are the saddest, most defeated statements 
about what it means to create literature—Knut Hamsun’s lament for his lost 
youth, Hemingway’s resignation to the loneliness of being a writer. Mickey Hess 
pairs Nobel speeches with hip-hop speeches and interviews, like when 01’ Dirty 
Bastard jumped onstage at the Grammys to say how disappointed he was not to 
win. Or Left Eye describing how hard it is to be part of a group. He brings the two 
worlds together by making their speeches dialogue in a story. And sometimes 
he throws in a teenage girl. This story samples Ernest Hemingway’s 1954 Nobel 
Banquet speech and Anthony DeCurtis’ interview with TLC for Vibe (April 1999). 
All quotations are in quotation marks. 
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DIY Camping 

By Lisa Groshong 


How to Lighten Your Backpacking Load 

I t is wise to travel light when you’re carrying your house on your 
back for days at a time, because your pain level will increase and 
your fun level will decrease with every extra pound you strap on. 
I know how easy it is to lose your senses in a gear store and think 
you’ll be forced to resort to cannibalism without a Lexan coffee 
press or $400 hiking boots. You can camp happily with practi¬ 
cally nothing. The true essentials fall into three basic categories: 
shelter, clothes, and food. 

Home 

Backpacking legend Grandma Gatewood hiked the entire 
Appalachian Trail three times, her first at age 67* using a home¬ 
made denim duffel bag to tote a plastic curtain and rain cape that 
she used as a tarp and ground cloth. 

If you’re just sleeping out for a night or two, take your chanc¬ 
es with a plain old plastic tarp from the garage. In nice weather, 
throw down your tarp and an old wool army blanket and sleep 
under the stars. If it rains, wrap yourself up like a burrito. This 
option isn’t bug-proof, but it’s cheap and simple. Along with your 
portable home, always include a First-Aid/emergency kit that 
contains a few feet of duct tape, superglue, plastic zipper bags, and 
safety pins. These items, plus a little MacGyver-type ingenuity, 
will get you through nearly any ordeal. 

Fashion Sense 

When you exert the kind of energy you do hiking, you feel 
about 20 degrees warmer than normal. This means that in nearly 
any weather, dress for summer. Avoid jeans, which are heavy and 
useless against cold when they’re wet. Try thrifted running shorts 
(the kind that swish with every step) and a T-shirt. Wearing heavy 
boots makes as much sense as hiking in ankle weights. Burly clod¬ 
hoppers will slow you down and tear up the trail and cause ero¬ 
sion, which destroys the foliage you’ve come to see. Unless you’re 
hiking off-trail or on major rocks with a heavy pack, you’ll be fine 
with trail shoes, the sneakers you already own, or Tevas. 

Leave raingear at home. Wearing rain pants and a rain jacket 
in warm weather is like hiking in your own private sauna. Forget 
the rain—within minutes you’ll be soaked from the skin out by 
sweat. Instead, carry a lightweight umbrella. In cold weather, pack 
a windbreaker. Your backpack doesn’t need raingear, either. In¬ 
stead, slip your stuff into heavy trashbags inside your backpack. 

Chow Down 

Great food is the reward at the end of a grueling day of hiking. 
Try my favorite camp dinner: instant mashed potatoes mixed with 
butter buds, powdered cheddar cheese, and fake bacon bits. To 
prepare, just add hot water and stir. Or hit the international gro¬ 
cery store for some vegetarian or vegan Tasty Bite ready meals for 


around three bucks each. Spicy Sprouts Curry, anyone? (Throw in 
a roll of Turns, just in case.) Your local health food store probably 
has an entire section of vegetarian Fantastic Foods packets. 

Since you’re on the hot dinner program, you’ll need a camp 
kitchen. If you do it yourself, it’s cheap and simple. You could spend 
a hundred bucks on a fancy folding stove, or you could make one 
for practically nothing out of cans from your recycling bin. 

My Appalachian Trail buddy Grace made me a stove from 
Pepsi and Guinness cans that I used on the Long Trail last sum¬ 
mer. It nests with room to spare in my cookpot and burns dena¬ 
tured alcohol. Homemade stoves can burn Esbit tabs, methanol, 
and ethanol (AKA grain alcohol). If you’re flying to your hiking 
destination, wait and buy fuel when you get there, since it’s illegal, 
dangerous, and idiotic to bring combustible materials onboard a 
plane or to check them in your luggage. Google "homemade camp¬ 


WAX-BURNING STOVE 

You need: 

A short tin can (tuna or cat food type) 

Plain corrugated cardboard 
Paraffin wax or candle scraps 

Cut the cardboard into strips just shorter than height of the can, 
and roll them into the can. Carefully melt the wax, preferably using 
a double boiler (overheated wax can burst into flames). Pour the 
melted wax over the cardboard and let the wax harden. 

When you get to your campsite, drive four tent stakes into the 
ground around your stove. This keeps the stove stable and gives 
you a place to perch your cookpot. Use caution when using a lid 
to extinguish the flame—the can will be incredibly hot and the wax 
will have become flesh-searing liquid that will have to harden again 
before you can safely chuck the stove back into your pack. 


ing stove” for detailed instructions. A wax-burning stove (see in¬ 
structions) is even simpler to construct. For your camp kitchen, all 
you need is a pot with a lid, a cup, and a spoon. If you don’t have a 
pot grabber, try using a pair of channel-lock pliers. 

Finally, as trendy as a pink Nalgene bottle may be, save your 
money and recycle emptied-out plastic bottles instead. Gatorade 
bottles are heavy-duty and long-lasting. 

Always purify your water to avoid getting an infectious diar¬ 
rheal disease that could leave you belching rotten-egg fumes for 
weeks. A steam that looks crystal-clear could well be laced with 
bacteria from the poo of cows grazing uphill. To purify water, first 
pour it through a clean handkerchief to remove floaters, and then 
add four drops of bleach or iodine per quart. 

Have a great trip! ® 
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Legume Legato 

egumes are an often overlooked food in the Western diet 
due to their notoriety as the "musical” food and, histori¬ 
cally, as an erotic food. When Saint Augustine recognized 
bodily functions as precipitating man’s fall from grace, le¬ 
gumes were avoided as a cause of this descent. Saint Jerome, 
incidentally the patron saint of librarians, banned the nuns 
of his charge to eat legumes on account that they "tickled the 
genitals.” Yet, legumes, which include beans, peas, peanuts, 
and lentils, are one of the most important elements of the hu¬ 
man diet (the other being grasses). They are the central source 
of protein in global diets unable to afford meat. 

The term "legume” refers to the plants that produce edible 
seeds in pods, which are a member of the third largest family of 
flowering plants, following the orchid and daisy. Since ancient 
times legumes were a part of the human diet and among the first 
cultivated plant. Recent discoveries place the origin of legumes 
in southeastern Asia, rather than the Middle East as originally 
thought. Throughout history legumes have sustained civiliza¬ 
tions, whether considered poor man’s fare by the ancient Greeks 
or Romans, or a dietary staple of the Middle Ages in Northern 
Europe where cereal crops could not survive. Legumes spread 
throughout the world with the advancements of trade and travel in 
the 15 th and 16 th centuries. 

Cultivated legumes grow on annual plants that usually have 
tendrils, allowing them to cling to their surroundings. Most le¬ 
gumes, aside from the cool weather peas and beans, require warm 
weather. Pods emerge from blossoms and contain up to twelve 
seeds that vary in size and color. Always cooked before eating, they 
are consumed in the fresh or dried form. 

Nutritionally, legumes have twice as much protein as cereals. 
They are high in fiber and the soluble fiber can aid in reducing 
cholesterol and stabilizing blood-sugar levels. Additionally, le¬ 
gumes are high in vitamins B and E, calcium, potassium, and iron. 
When it comes to cooking legumes, dried legumes take just a short 
bit of time and planning but the payoff is worth the effort. 

The soak 

Soaking restores moisture to the dried legumes and also 
reduces cooking time, preserving essential vitamins and miner¬ 
als. Usually the process takes six to eight hours, which is why the 
overnight process works best. Rinse the legumes before soak- 


THAT EATS, LIVES 

by stacey gengo 

ing and discard any "floaters,” or debris. Cover the legumes 
with four cups of water per one cup of legumes. Soaking beans 
in room-temperature water for a long period allows moisture to 
enter the bean through the scar, or hilum, where the bean was 
once attached to the pod. Legumes with thinner coatings, like 
lentils or split peas, will soften faster and require less time or 
no soaking at all. 

The quick soak 

This method of rehydrating requires less time—about two 
hours. Prepare the legumes for soaking as listed above. Strain the 
beans from the water and refill the pot with the same ratio of wa¬ 
ter. Slowly bring the water to a boil, reduce heat, simmer for about 
two minutes, and remove from heat. Cover the pot and let stand 
for one—two hours, until the legumes swell and are tender. 

Salt, acid, and sugar 

Seasoning is an important part of preparing legumes. Add¬ 
ing salt to the water not only adds flavor but also aids in soften¬ 
ing some of the hard-to-cook legumes. If legumes are old or im¬ 
properly stored, they become harder to soften. Soaking these in a 
batch of salted water for two hours may solve the problem. When 
cooking legumes, acidic ingredients prevent softening. Anything 
like lemon, tomatoes, wine, or vinegar should be added after the 
beans are soft. 

Although you want beans to soften while soaking, during the 
cooking process legumes that soften too quickly can turn to mush. 
Sugar is one element that hinders the softening process. When an 
ingredient containing sugar is added to the cooking process, the 
beans won’t soften too much. 

Roasting 

There are few legumes that can be roasted. Peanuts and the 
chickpea are good choices. The high oil content of the peanut 
makes it one of the most commonly roasted legumes, but other 
beans can be roasted as well. Once a bean has been soaked and 
cooked to a firm texture, roasting works well. Lay the beans in 
a thin layer out on a baking sheet and drizzle with olive oil and 
any seasoning, like garlic. Place in the oven at 4 00 degrees for 
IO minutes, remove the pan from the oven and stir the beans. 
Return the pan to the oven for another IO minutes. Enjoy! ® 
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■ "Secret Revolution" 

^_ the New Cd from Philadelphia's --- 

northern IiBCrtie§ 

with 14 New Songs+ 4 Bonus Tracks-- 

$6.00us Post Paid From A 

www.WorldeaterRecords.com 

P.O. BOX 42728 jA J 

Philadelphia Pa 19101 USA 


Available Now 


Featuring only 
Bass, Drums and 
Vocals... part Punk, 
part Experimental, 
Music from the 
Edges of the Ghost 

Mind.with 

Audio Extractions 


by AgentA, and 
"Uniform" remixed 
by Twentyagon. 


Northern Libertie 
Easter Island 7inci 
$3.00usPostPali 


UCR009 - Split T from two of Chicago's 
best punk rock bands pay tribute to the 
Vindictives! Two exclusives songs from 
each band! Limited to 300 copies! SSppd. 


1220 W. HOOD APT 1 
CHICAGO, II 60660 
WWW.0KDiRC0liWI.4R0 


MUSIC AVAILABLE AT 
REDLINEDISTRIBUTI0N.COM 


MEW VIMYL 
OMIY RELEASES 


UCR004 - Long awaited split T from ] 

original and one cover sor 
500 copies. Our first vinyl i 































FOURTH rotor 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


UCROOS-Seconci album 
with nine new songs in 
just over 14 minutes. For 
fans of the Minuternen, 
the Dicks, Nomeonsno, 
Wrangler Brutes, etc... 
Ex members of 
V.Reverse. 8 Bark & 
Ambition Mission. 
Slppd CD. 

IP VERSION AVAILABLE VIA 
SOUTHKORE RECORDS. 






1220 IV. HOOD AVE. #1 
CHICAGO, IL 60660 
undercomm.org 
redlinedistribution.com 
southkorerecords.com 


M C SevenQneFtve, echo-static, Drunk Drivers, Mot?, 
American Death, System & Station, Droids Attack, 
AVAIL J The Skintones, Things Fail Apart and more! 


Ho shipping charges in the continental US and 
every order gets you a free label samplerI 


RUSTACEANRSCORDS.COM 


KILLD02ER - THE LAST WALT2 

KilldozeCs one and only live album. The reissue 
on Crustacean is available as a deluxe remixed, 
remastered and repackaged CD and for the first time 
ever as a cherry red vinyl 12". 


THE SOVIETTES - LP1 

The debut Soviettes album available once again on 
vinyl! listen to the beginning of this fast rising 
Twin Cities quartets' upward trajectory into the 
punk rock big leagues. 


: : 


$8.fiddy shipped (in plain brown wrapper) 


The Holy Hand Grenades 

(insert adjective here) pOp-pUnk 

from saint louis, missouri. 
full length cd “Wrong Move” 
OUT NOW. so... get it! 

you wont be disappointed... ok well, 
maybe you will, who knows, 
get it and find out for yourself! 

besides, you know you want 
something new to listen to anyway. 


i kate punk r<uk r*€<rrM 
PO Box 1234 
Saint Louis, MO 63010 

for distro information for your bands’ records, cds, 
or comics, etc... checkout the website or 
email us info@ihatepunkrock.net 

ikatepu/tkrcxLfpet 


BELOW THE SOUND - THREE 

Unrestrained dissonant guitars and raw fiery vocals 
to produce an intense and volatile sound reminiscent 
of their noisy post-punk predecessors of decades past. 


CRUSTACEAN 

RECORDS 

PO Box 829 • Madison, WI53701-0829 


26 - THE MESSIAH 


The solo album from Doc Corbin Dart, the voice of 
Michigan psychedelic political punks the Crudfucks. 
Compares well to the Crudfucks’ "Wisconsin” 
album. 






























Hey, here’s a great collection of cool products by independent artists. You should check it out. 


buyolympia.com 
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Nikki McClure Baby Things 


Coasters 


Anarchy Ties 





Washbags U.K. 
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Instructional Material Photographies 




Queen Bee 
Creations 



Groundbreaking 
, Literature 


Steel Toe Studios 
Belt Buckles 


Lunch Bag 
Dos Chlcas 







Hand Sewn Note Cards 
Little Who 


Craphcund Magical Elephants 

And Ollier Magazines Rebecca Hahn 


Because being punk and independent doesn’t just apply to musicians. 
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Boris with Merzbow - Sun Baked Snow 
Cave, CD 

The proposition of pairing longtime Japa¬ 
nese sludge trio Boris with even longer-time 
Japanoise icon Masami Akita, AKA Merzbow, 
reminds me of a recurring feature I once 
saw in an Alaskan newspaper’s recipe sec¬ 
tion. The item—“Food Challenge”—implored 
readers to take three supplied ingredients, 
whip them into a palatable meal, and share 
their results in the family paper. I saw it 
as a call to arms, a way for the gourmets of America’s final frontier to show the rest of the 
world that we could mix venison, vanilla beans, and bacon bits without consequences of the 
dysenteric variety. 

Thankfully, the ingredient-suppliers of Sun Baked Snow Cave have enough in common 
to avoid any anal violence. This ain’t no “Kanye, meet my friend Jamie Foxx” stunt. Nor is it like 
watching the mutual masturbation of Thurston Moore and a member of the Boredoms. Rather, 
the third of Boris’ and Merzbow’s three collaborations is thematically reminiscent of a jazz or 
classical artist combo. Their CD features two noise acts at career crossroads working together to 
make sense out of sounds that few pay attention to anyway. And it takes 62 minutes to finish 
a track... the only track. 

Taking their name from an early 1990s Melvins song,, Boris is the more conventional 
collaborator here. In past years, its offerings have followed a scattered, impulsive evolution 
from grungy drone to blasted psych-rock to peaks-and-valleys drama music. On Sun Baked 
Snow Cave, Boris guitarists Wata and Takeshi guide the track’s bookends, beginning the ar¬ 
rangement with spare, acoustic guitar plucks and evening out its conclusion with a disoriented 
revision of the opening lines and random shoegazer squalls. It’s as though we follow them on 
tiptoe to the snow cave’s opening and bewilderedly exit, be it via a backdoor or an indomitable 
snowman’s wrath. 

If I had to choose one musician to play an indomitable anything, well, Merzbow would 
rank close to the top. For nearly three decades, its name alone has been synonymous with 
ugly-harsh sounds, feedback feedbacking feedback, and fidelity like a diseased lung. But 
the brutal Art Brut blows that came to define the Merzbow brand have been toned down since 
the release of 1998’s 50 CD Merzbox set. Aqua Necromancer (2004) lifted rhythms from Soft 
Machine, while the compilation Ikebana: Merzbow (2003) invited artists such as DJ Spooky and 
Mouse on Mars to place snippets of 2002’s Amlux CD into their own style templates. 

It’s from this frame of reference from which Merzbow’s contributions seem most obvi¬ 
ous. Because when Boris cranks up the energy-as occurs numerous times throughout Sun 
Baked Snow Cave-you’d expect Merzbow to blow off the lid. Instead, the track’s ascents lead 
to caverns. Around the 18-minute mark, swirls of feedback drift in and out instead of accelerat¬ 
ing. A beat growing louder near the 40-minute point crescendos into something that sounds 
like rattled chains. And when a white noise tornado approaches near the track’s end, it kicks up 
little more than digital clicks. Cuts: Christian Fennesz in a practice room. 


All things considered, it’s unclear what Boris and Merzbow had in mind for what turns 
out to be quiet hour of nihilism. It’s too complicated for a drone and too tame for volume fe¬ 
tishists. It’s a long 62 minutes to keep someone trapped between headphones. And it certainly 
isn’t party music (though digital music players do display the song title “Partynight 23-11-2002” 
while playing the CD). It’s the anticipation of what could be next that really makes this disc 
unique. -TonyStasiek 

Hydra Head Records, P.O. Box 291430, Los Angeles, CA 90029, www.hydrahead.com 

Coco Rosie-Noah’s Ark, CD 

Coco Rosie’s first album, 2004’s La Maison de 
m on Reve, was good. Noah’s Ark, the sec¬ 
ond from sisters Sierra and Bianca Casady, 
is better. Where the former combined ob¬ 
scure instruments, effects, and each sister’s 
unique vocal deliveries for what seemed to 
be pure experimentation, the latter orga¬ 
nizes the disarray from the first album in 
favor of cohesive melodies and surreal lyri¬ 
cal narratives. 

Noah’s Ark is memorable: the songs clear, the imagery unforgettable. The album art 
depicts a unicorn threesome, in which one unicorn either is puking or crying rainbow-colored 
drops and is endowed with dangling nipple rings. Maybe I’m misconstruing the image, and I am 
a pervert. Nevertheless, the art feels creepy and dirty. 

Coco Rosie’s lyrics, on the other hand, can be moving, though the listener mustn’t look 
too deeply into their meaning. Words connect with each other to shock or distance themselves 
from the reader/interpreter. Making reference to pop-culture bigwigs and has-beens, speak¬ 
ing of love and death, and working through the animal mythology of the Noah’s ark story, the 
lyrics are meant to mean nothing in particular, but rather everything all at once. Coco Rosie 
mix the simplistic (“I fell in love with a bad bad man”) with the poetic (“Rainbows wept color 
all over the streets”), as on “Tekno Love Song.” A sort of oxymoronic title, it is representative 
of the overall tension throughout the album. Putting it best, both their music and their lyrics 
are surreal. 

Noah’s Ark combines the beautiful and horrific in such a way that is reminiscent of the 
pretty disfigurement that only exists in David Lynch movies. The sisters carry out this contrast 
even more in their vocals. Velvety coos on a few tracks are outweighed by the child-like garbles 
and growls that dominate the majority of the album. They show vulnerability in their voices, 
but whereas the smoother tone is more approachable and trustworthy, the harsher, dominant 
one is both immature and aggressive: It sounds either closer to birth or closer to death, de¬ 
pending on your perspective. This dynamic works best on “Armageddon,” where the shaky 
growl is reserved strictly for the chorus; and a chorus of a different sort sings the verse. The 
album begins with animal sounds, which are intermittent throughout the record, as Coco Rosie 
ridiculously and lovingly push their Noah’s ark theme. From unicorn sex to the wish that Noah 
would rescue them in the night, I think Coco Rosie are having a good laugh. On the other hand, 
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maybe they wish that all the myths would come true. 

Noeh’s Ark is one of the better albums I’ve heard this year, and without a doubt one of 
the most memorable. With semi-famous assistance this time around from Antony (of Antony 
and the Johnsons) and Devendra Banhart, the songs on Noeh’s Ark are experimental, but still 
accessible. -Abbie Amadio 

Touch And Go, PO Box 25520, Chicago, IL 600625, www.touchandgorecords.com 

Since By Man - Pictures From the Hotel 
Apocalypse, CD 

By the time I heard Since By Man for the first 
time, they already had a 7” and a split LP 
under their belts. They hail from Milwaukee, 
Wl—only about 90 minutes from me-but 
somehow flew under my radar until I was 
sent their first full-length, We Sing the Body 
Electric, for review. That album took all of 
about a listen and a half to grow on me to 
the point that I think I deemed it my album 
of the year in 2003.1 also made it a personal vow to attend every show they played nearby 
from then on, as, having witnessed them play within weeks of receiving that album, I was 
blown away by their live show and just how much passion and intensity they belted out of each 
performance. Every show they played, seemed to get more and more intense, and they seemed 
to be building momentum: It also seemed were cursed for some time. Just as it people (at least 
in this town) were taking notice, something bad would happen. One member quit and had to 
be replaced, then just as they got back on track, someone else had to leave. Then it happened 
a third time. They couldn’t seem to shake the curse for the better part of a year, let alone sit 
down and write new material. 

Finally with a solid lineup, they managed to churn out a new four-song EP that 
was really good, but didn’t quite measure up to the aforementioned full-length. After 
some more touring they buckled down and got themselves into a studio and this second 
album is their result. It seems that despite the setbacks, the band never lost their pas¬ 
sion, intensity, or whatever made them so special in the first place. That first album left 
some pretty big shoes to be filled and they have managed to fill them-not in the same 
way, but following a logical progression. While most bands seem to slow down or become 
more accessible as time goes on, Since By Man has become more aggressive and intense, 
yet they still retain that sense of odd melody that was their hook in the first place. Metal- 
lic-tinged, modern hardcore is a dime a dozen, but the incorporation of melodies, some 
sequencing, and other odd elements is what really set this band apart from the pack. Not 
to mention their passion and intensity, which oozes out of their songs and feels more 
genuine than that of a lot of bands in their genre. From the opening epic, “Emergency 
and Me,” listeners are sucked in by both the power and the hidden melody, and you find 
yourself turning the volume up more and more to feel the energy right up through the 
last track. This seven-minute masterpiece, “Photographer ex Post Facto,” features some 


female vocals in the introduction. If anyone tries to tell you this style of music is getting 
stale, play them this disc to prove them wrong. In the mean time, I have another strong 
candidate for album of the year. -Mike Vinikour 

Revelation Records, PO Box 5232, Huntington Beach, CA 92615-5232 www.revelationrecords.com 

Why? - Elephant Eyelash, CD 

After years of front man Yoni Wolf releasing 
Why? material as solo efforts, the eccentric, 
idiosyncratic singer constructed a full band 
around the moniker and released the Sand- 
dolldrs EP in May of 2005. The shift in sonic 
agenda was obvious as a more melodic indie 
sound took the place of the quirky hip-hop 
pastings of labors past. Reaction to the EP 
was mixed, and I personally found it less 
interesting than the previous full-length. I’m 
not sure that I enjoy the Elephdnt Eyelash- style approach as much as that of Oaklandazulasy- 
lum, but they’re completely different animals. 

Don’t get me wrong: Elephant Eyelash is a very good album. The new-fangled Why? cre¬ 
ations are both beautiful and unique, and that’s not including the unmistakable distinctiveness 
of Wolf’s vocals. Many will surely feel that his nasally delivery ruins whatever compositions are 
laid underneath, but I’m not bothered by his tone. His manner does lose its charm at moments, 
but it ultimately draws listeners back in. 

Elephant Eyelash does contain some repeat material from the Sanddollars EP, but it 
certainly improves upon the EP’s assortment of sounds. The sheer array of instrumentation is 
of particular note, as piano, strings, slide guitar, high-pitched electronic bleeps, and feedback 
all lend their individual appeal to varied tracks. Sure, the old standbys (electric/acoustic guitar, 
bass, drums) lay each track’s foundation, but the assorted blends keep this from becoming 
just another indie-rock album with a weird singer. The murmuring slide guitar and vocals 
harmonies that join the piano melody on “Gemini (Birthday Song)” are downright gorgeous, 
and similar synchronized crescendos make appearances throughout the album. “Yo Yo Bye 
Bye” probably represents the dichotomy in style the best, meshing beautiful melodies with 
weird-assed lyrics. 

And speaking of the vocals, Wolf does drop a few legitimately B-boy moments on us, 
even if they are few and far between. His lyrical tendencies remain similar to that of Mellow 
Gold-era Beck (which is a good thing), and lines like, “Your eyes are slits in bags of fat / your 
eyes are piss holes in the snow,” only facilitate that comparison. Or if that’s not doing it for 
you, take, “Unfold an origami death mask and cut my DNA with rubber traits / pull apart the 
double helix like a wishbone.” And when he’s not sending bizarre, cryptic rhymes our way or 
pontificating on the way things were, he’s cracking jokes. Please see: “I’m fuckin’ cold like a 
DQ Blizzard.” 

I’d be remiss to not acknowledge that there are a few lulls in the action, but Elephant 
Eyelash delivers more than the quirky hip-hop that the Anticon logo has come to represent in 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


I ii| |I Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Action (EA) 

If| H| Real Kids, S/T. In the later ‘90s it was hip to wave the flag of the Real Kids in garage circles. 

With a batch of reunion shows and re-releases, the Real Kids were becoming the cool, once 
unknown band to wear on you sleeve and cover in your own crappy band. You should 
PH' 3PH already own their absolutely, must-have self-titled Real Kids EP re-released on Norton re¬ 
cords. In fact, it’s a top-ten rock-and-roll record of all time. Most of the Johnny come latelys probably didn’t dig 
further than that one record. The first release from the Real Kids, their 1997 released “Sponge” single is a treasure 
to behold. The A-side is their biggest song, “All Kindsa Girls.” This version is longer in length than the LP version and 
has a great breakdown in the middle: I dare say I prefer this version in many ways. The B-side, “Common at Noon,” 
is a ballad to hold your baby to. Not only is this one of the best singles to ever be released in any decade, it is so 
easy for you to get. Norton Records put this thing out as a single and put it on a record of rare tracks called Better be 
Good. Truly inspiring music, the Real Kids wrote some of the best pop songs that have been laid to vinyl. 

Five records that helped me through the holidays: XTC, White Music, Sonic Youth, Goo reissue; Germs Gl; Billy 
Childish, Heaven’s Journey, and for the holiday spirit, Andre Williams, Poor Mr. Santa. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Abbie Amadio (AJA) 

The Sea and Cake, The Fawn. There is nothing worse than doing things you do not want to do. Working, for example. 
Knowing that you are getting nowhere: you’re just getting a paycheck. You are disassociated from what you do. You 
have no attachment to it, so you resent it. Not because you hate the work itself, because you have to do it. You know 
there are dozens of other people that can do what you do too. If you left, no one would miss you. You would be 
replaced. Such a thought process brings about tension in every muscle, a tension that never relaxes. It is aggression 
trapped in every tiny cell, and one happenstance song or event can draw it out. You do not want this to happen. You 
want to dissolve these feelings. The Fawn has no signs of tension. It is what it is because that is what it wants to be. 
It sounds easy. Each song bleeds into the next, pouring over the skip that would otherwise occur between tracks. The 
hushed vocals of Sam Prekop blend with the elegant electronics dominating this album. Each exist together, one lay¬ 
ered over the next, disintegrating into each other and creating a lullaby-like haze. The drums are delicate, as are the 
guitars, and each cleanly shift tempos. They sound permanently in control, like nothing can shake either instrument 
from its point in time. The stripped-down rock of The Fawn, instilled with jazz and Latin elements, grooves steadily in 
organization. You can feel the album slowly inhaling and exhaling, breathing in and out bringing peace. 

A to the Z: Coco Rosie, Noah’s Arlc, Unwound, Leaves Turn Inside You; Sleep Comes Down; Notes From the Under¬ 
ground (podcast); Little Radio. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Amy Adoyzie (AA) 

Weezer, Pinkerton. If you’re masochistic enough to step into a disturbingly honest and 
sincere diary of an introvert who achieved pop-stardom, you’ll swim lovingly in Weezer’s 
sophomore record. It was the mid ‘90s, the economy was prosperous, and people were 
happy. Weezer sauntered onto MTV with a minimalist video and a song about a sweater. All 
across the nation, alienated nerd boys wanted to be them and misunderstood geek girls wanted to hump them. 
Two years later, Pinkerton quietly crept its way into critical acclaim (but commercial hell, as sales were far less 
than their chart-topping debut) as it was wildly misunderstood with Rivers Cuomo wearing every emotion on his 
(record) sleeve. Pinkerton reads like a chronological journal, beginning with "Tired of Sex,” a declaration of a man 
who bagged so many groupies that even meaningless one-night stands were tedious. The tracks that follow take 
us into his lovelorn maze in search of a real relationship, only to end up with “Why Bother” a resignation declaring 
“It’s not for real / so I’d rather keep whacking.” Interspersed in his painfully personal vulnerabilities, the listener 
is treated to a look into his sexually-based Asian favoritism in “Across the Sea,” a song written for the legions of 
Japanese girls who have sent him innocent questions printed neatly on Hello Kitty stationary. One of the real gems 
from this record is Matt Sharp in “El Scorcho,” which doesn’t so much feature his bass playing as it does his ability 
to add layers of ridiculousness to a song with this vocal dissonance. “Butterfly,” the last track, is a beautifully soft 
apology to all of the women Cuomo’s ever loved and the ones he has yet to hurt. (AA) 

Put your money where your soul is at GREENNOISERECORDS.COM: Reigning Sound, Too Much Guitar: the 
Replacements, Pleased to Meet Me, Black Lips, Let it Bloom: Bent Outta Shape, Stray Dog Town: Auburn 
Bikini, War Eaglezies. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Dan Agacki (DA) 

Rites of Spring, End on End. For once I don’t have a huge life-altering story about my spotlight. I don’t even 
remember when and where I got this CD. In fact, I think I might even prefer the band One Last Wish. But I don’t 
really have anything to say about One Last Wish, so Rites of Spring wins the spotlight by default. They’re one of 
those bands that upon the first listen, and every listen thereafter, make me think, “Fuck, this is what I want to 
do!” A lot of people will credit Rites of Spring as the first emo-core band. Rites of Spring represents pure emotion 
to me. Guy’s strained vocals sound as if every ounce of strength in his body is pushing the words out. The music 
sounds as if it could fall apart at any second, but never does. Their music has the same feel as hardcore in the way 
that it’s an emotional release, except they’re not afraid to be sensitive. The lyrics are poetic, with buried mean¬ 
ings. Sometimes the meaning is so buried that the lyrics sound nonsensical. But that’s what I like about Rites of 
Spring. It’s as if they took the Beat Happening “anything goes” ethos and applied it to competently played music. 
Don’t mind me: I’m just going to go start a band that sounds moderately like Rites of Spring. 

Blatant Localism: Left Loosie, Demo; Head On Electric, Live; Holy Shit, new 7” recording; Rapid Adaptor, live; 
Chinese Telephones, new 7”. 



Adult. - Gimmie Trouble, CD 

Sufjan Stevens may have taken his stab at depicting 
Michigan in song, but, for my money, few acts are 
painting the state’s automotive graveyards and fac¬ 
tory wastelands in sonic terms as vividly as Adult., 
the Detroit trio whose studied electro-punk bears an 
industrial precision and claws at your ears with al¬ 
most apocalyptic fervor. Gimmie Trouble is all vintage 
synths, electronic percussion, and off-kilter new wave 
gestures, but what keeps it from falling into the ever¬ 
growing cult of Devo-ism (I’m talking to you, Servo- 
tron!) is Nicola Kuperus’ forceful and punky delivery, 
which can feel as seductive as it is menacing. On songs 
like the album-opening title track, the way she repeat¬ 
edly wails lines like “Why don’t you give me / gimmie 
some trouble!”, as Adam Lee Miller constructs tides of 
cascading synth scales and Bizarro-world B-52’s-tinged 
guitars, can get even the most rhythmically challenged 
among us shaking their spines. Throw dark, plodding 
exercises like “Disappoint the Youth” into the mix, and 
you have a record that’ll challenge both club fiends and 
those who think a punk frontwoman has to be packed 
in by a wall of distorted guitars. (JV) 

Thrill Jockey, PO Box 08038, Chicago, IL, 60608, www.thrilljockey.com 

Animosity - Empires, CD 

Even though this came out like seven months ago, I 
felt the need to finally review it. (The promo came way 
late, after I had already bought it). These guys are from 
California but play seriously rugged New York-inspired 
deathgrind. Insanely technical, the riffs are really long. 
It’s amazing when you hear a riff begin and it doesn’t 
repeat until like 15 seconds later, and then you realize 
it’s all been one long part. I can only imagine practice 
with these guys: “OK, I have this new riff, guys. Twenty 
minutes later. Then, we repeat that until whoever buys 
this record is sonically bludgeoned to death. Cool?” I 
saw these dudes and their singer had gold fronts... 
it was awesome. Also, they begin the last breakdown 
on the first track of this album by saying "Fuck you.” I 
cannot stop listening to this record. (DH) 

Black Market Activities, Z3 Rand St, Revere, MA 02151, www.black- 
marketactivities.com 

Baby Mongoose - Enter the Baby Mongoose, CD 

Baby Mongoose is a quirky five-piece from Tokyo at¬ 
tempting amateurish new wave. Synths abound here, 
in addition to an instrument constructed by their bass¬ 
ist called an “action guitar,” with no explanation as to 
what such a thing might entail. Regardless, it doesn’t 
seem to make much difference, as there is little to no 
guitar “action” to be had on any of these tracks. Muddled 
drumming is covered up by synth lines and Casio riffs, 
punctuated by repetitive guitar and the occasional poor 
quality sample. The group reaches near-single territory 
on “Hey!” when they start stomping around like a lo-fi Le 
Tigre, but every effort falls short of grasping a confident 
sound. It’s all off-kilter enough, but overall, it dwells for 
too long in the intentional-kitsch category, leaving little 
substance to the throwback. Baby Mongoose isn’t bad 
by any means, but there’s something missing between 
those synths. Most bands tend to have a gimmick or two 
of some kind-or selling points at least-but when ev¬ 
erything turns into a gimmick, well, you can’t cover that 
up with a disco beat. (SBM) 

Dionysus Records, PO Box 1975, Burbank, CA 91507 
www.dionysusrecords.com 


Barbez - Insignificance, CD 

Using fringe instruments as prominent elements, 
Barbez performs modern music influenced by ethnic 
genres. Full-voiced Russian singer Ksenia Vidyaykina 
loads the songs with melodrama. Under Pamelia 
Kurstin’s hands, her Theremin sheds its reputation as 
a Vincent Price B-movie tool and actually sings with 
Vidyaykina. Dan Coates’ modified Palm Pilot adds ver¬ 
satile artifice to the songs, while Danny Tunick’s ma¬ 
rimba and vibraphone rattle and ring like the drums 
along with Dan Kaufman’s muted guitar arpeggios. In 
the rare moments when the suspense crests and each 
instrument works together, Barbez’s ideas fascinate. 
But in an iPod world, the band’s music demands too 
much with insufficient payoff. (JM) 

Important Records, www.importantrecords.com 

Bayside - S/T, CD 

Victory Records is in dire need of a logo change. For 
a once cutting-edge label that’s now associated with 
decaled Cadillac Escalades, mall demographics, citing 
MySpace hit statistics in press kits, and some of the 
tamest cliches that the independent music industry has 
to offer, the infamous bulldog just doesn’t seem to fit 
anymore. I’m no graphic designer, but a kiddie-loving 
schnauzer or a ribbon-tied miniature poodle would 
seem far more appropriate. (When you’re buying in, 
putting a cute puppy dog face to the euphemism of 
“branching out” can really help to smooth things over.) 
Now that I’ve gotten that off my chest, I’ll go ahead 
and admit that there are a handful of golden kernels 
within the label’s otherwise lame roster. While they’re 
not exactly my favorite flavor of corn, Bayside does 
what they do with class and precision, and unlike most 
of their young label mates, there’s some sense of sin¬ 
cerity in their sound. Their self-titled release consists of 
eleven tracks of tightly written, aggressive, pop-punk 
influenced rock. Sure, there’s a bit of whining here and 
there, but, for the most part, it’s believable. Baring a 
gruff, uncanny resemblance to Smoking Popes front¬ 
man Josh Caterer, Bayside vocalist Anthony Raneri’s 
crooning, and the band’s unorthodox song structuring, 
provide for some revitalizing elements amid a typically 
boring formula. I’m feeling a little guilty, but the un¬ 
compromising walls of guitar and high velocity hooks 
are hard to disagree with. Tragically, Bayside’s drum¬ 
mer recently passed after the band rolled their van 
on an icy patch of highway. Despite the loss, they’ve 
decided to continue playing and, although I wish they 
had a different vehicle of release, I’m looking forward 
to hearing their future endeavors. (BM) 

Victory Records, 346 N. Justine Suite 504, Chicago, IL 60607 www. 
victoryrecords.com 

Bear Vs. Shark - Terrorhawk, CD 

I saw these guys open for Curl Up and Die twice this 
past summer and was duly impressed with them, es¬ 
pecially for a band I’d never heard of. Terrorhawk is 
their second full-length, and a good amount of the 
songs I heard them play live are contained on this 
disc. Building on a post-hardcore foundation, these 
Michigan natives employ elements of soul, pop, and 
even a little jazziness to create some really upbeat 
and energetic tunes. On top of that, they add some 
unlikely instruments to this style of music in the form 
of electric piano and saxophone. They pull it off quite 
well, and for a guy who usually prefers his music much 
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more abrasive and angry, I am surprised by how much 
I’ve been enjoying this disc. (MXV) 

Equal Vision Records, PO Box 38202, Albany, NY 12203, www.equal- 
vision.com 

Black Army Jacket - Closed Casket CD 

Ah, the power violence discography—a way to wrangle 
tons of singles, splits, and compilation tracks into one 
50-plus track beast. Black Army Jacket (BAJ) repped 
New York City during the ‘90s power violence boom 
with notable punk and early New York hardcore influ¬ 
ences and, for a while, with drumming social butterfly 
Dave Witte on the throne. The last BAJ recording ses¬ 
sion, for a never-released Relapse EP, is the only part 
of Closed Cdsket to feature Witte’s recognizable blast¬ 
ing, and its presence as the first seven tracks on this 
collection mark the best, most evolved material here. 
The rest of it varies wildly: stuff like “Lord of Murder” is 
great Black-Flag-goes-black-metal thrashery, but lots 
of other tracks suffer from weak recordings, too many 
long dialogue samples, or general “eh.” Still, most 
collections of this nature serve better as convenient 
documents than as cohesive listening experiences, 
and there’s plenty of good stuff to be had among 
these tracks from splits with Agathocles, Hemlock, 
and Spazz to the aforementioned compilation tracks 
and demos. Eventually there will be an issue of Punk 
Plonet that reviews zero bands Dave Witte is, or was, 
in... Maybe. (AB) 

Black Box Recordings, PO Box 110-454 Williamsburg Station, Brook¬ 
lyn NY 11211, www.blackboxrec.com. 

Blind Shake, the - Rizzograph, CD 

Minnesota’s the Blind Shake makes muscular, some¬ 
what noisy rock music. On Rizzograph, the brothers 
Blaha—Jim on guitar and Mike on baritone guitar— 
wield their axes with the artful experimentation that 
sets apart Sonic Youth’s guitarists and Mission of Bur¬ 
ma’s Roger Miller. But the Blahas deny themselves the 
opportunity for wankery. Like a cab driver on meth, the 
band makes 12 quick trips from point A directly to point 
B. The conciseness handcuffs drummer Dave Roper and 
the guitarists, though. The Spartan punk ethic focuses 
the trio; however, hearing the group remove the blind¬ 
ers and improvise would be more thrilling. (JM) 

Learning Curve Records, www.leamingcurverecords.com 

Blindfold - S/T, CD 

Atmosphere’s the name of the game on this lush, 12- 
song outing, recorded over the course of two years with 
a healthy dose of reverb and what sounds like a half- 
dozen different guitar effects pedals. Birgir Hilmarsson, 
who handles most of the performing duties in the Ice¬ 
landic group, has a clear knack for writing meditative 
and densely layered compositions-the kind of Sigur 
Ros-influenced fare that floats in front of your face like 
ribbons of smoke. Even when anchored by percussion 
or carefully placed bits of static, the songs always feel 
like they’re ready to evaporate, without warning, into 
thin air. That said, the record’s finest moments may be 
the tracks without lyrics, where Hilmarsson lets a som¬ 
ber palette of guitar, bass, drums and synth speak for 
itself. It’s here where the disc hits its stride and reaches 
its shoe-gazing best, though much of the material is so 
airy it may fail to stay glued in your mind after the disc 
stops spinning. (JV) 

Resonant Records, www.resonantlabel.com 


Bones Brigade - Older Than Shit Heavier Than 
Time, CD 

They named themselves after my all time favorite skate 
team... how can I not love this? Bones Brigade’s mod¬ 
ernized version of hardcore crossed with thrash metal 
is pure genius. If Tear it Up had stopped listening to any 
music besides the first Metallica album, this is what 
they would have sounded like. This CD ties together 
some loose ends, though, as the tracks come from the 
S/T 7”, the Nothing Changes 7”, a split 7” with DFA, as 
well as five previously unreleased tracks. There really 
isn’t a bad song in the bunch. The songs they cover are 
a treat by themselves; you get covers of classic skate 
bands the Faction and Suicidal Tendencies, and then 
they show their roots with covers of the Dead Boys, 
Adolescents, and an old Motown classic. Next time 
you’re about to have a crucial pool riding session, make 
sure that Bones Brigade is your background music. You 
won’t be sorry. (DA) 

Coalition Records, Newtonstraat Z12,2562 KW, Den Haag, the Neth¬ 
erlands www.coalition-records.com 

Boy Sets Fire - Before the Eulogy, CD 

Before Boy Sets Fire became a major label-bound par¬ 
ody of themselves, they put out several vibrant records 
that pushed the boundaries of emotional hardcore/ 
punk. This collection documents that time and com¬ 
piles most of their non-LP tracks (excluding songs from 
the splits with Shai Hulud and Snapcase), and even in¬ 
cludes hard-to-find compilation songs. As I listened to 
many of these songs for the first time in years, I was 
washed over with memories of high school, packed 
shows at the Fireside Bowl, and the realization that 
as much as I would like them to, Boy Sets Fire doesn’t 
stand the test of time for me. I can still look back and 
remember why I loved them, but times have changed 
and so have my musical tastes. However, for those still 
into Boy Sets Fire, this is a great way to have all of these 
songs in one convenient package. (SK) 

Equal Vision Records, PO Box 38202, Albany NY 12203-8202 
www.equalvision.com/ 

Brokaw, Chris - Incredible love, CD 

Solo artist Chris Brokaw’s (Codeine) latest release com¬ 
bines the singer-songwriter’s capacity for craft with a 
slew of indie cult-celebrities. Past and current mem¬ 
bers of the likes of Karate, the New Year, and Rodan all 
make marks on the album’s eleven tracks. Consisting 
of roots rock textured with lush accenting and classi¬ 
cal instrumentation, Incredible Love proves that Chris 
knows how to put together near-perfect pop songs. 
While the music (not exactly adventurous, but slick and 
soothing), is all in order, it’s flawed by Brokaw’s singing 
voice. It’s not a matter of pitch or accenting; the techni¬ 
cal merits are there. The problem, from my perspective, 
is a lack of power and style. In a compositional field 
in which sung melodies generally sit at the forefront, 
definition sets the great apart from the good, and Bro¬ 
kaw simply doesn’t sound cut out for frontman vocal 
duties. I’m all for the pieces, but I’m not quite feeling 
the delivery. (BM) 

12XU 3005 South Lamar Blvd. D109-395 Austin, TX 78704 

Calla - Collisions, CD 

In tired, quiet declarations of somber triumph and re¬ 
covery, Calla almost feels defeated. But with the sonic 
echoes of their guitars and vocals that are pleading 
without begging, the band gets back up and walks 
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the past few years. If you were a diehard fan of the old sound, Why? will probably never be 
the same to you. But if you’re into harmonious indie rock with strange lyrics and a distin¬ 
guished style, give this a listen. -Scott Morrow 

Anticon Records, 5290 College Ave, Suite C, Oakland, CA 94618, www.anticon.com 


Against Me! - Searching for a Former Clarity, CD 

It seems that with everything Against Me! does, people get all up in arms 
and make a big stink about it. I understand music is a deeply personal 
thing, and it’s uncomfortable when a band’s appeal broadens to an imper¬ 
sonal level, but I can’t stop that from happening. As much as people want 
to talk about what Against Me! is doing right now compared to what they 
were doing a few years ago, all I can do is marvel at Searching for a Former 
Clarity in the now... broader appeal be damned. An unapologetic and 
defiant (yet accessible) record, Searching covers a lot of lyrical and musical 
terrain. Lyrics about fan backlash, the war in Iraq, and the insides of the music industry don’t come off as 
misinformed, preachy tirades. Instead, riding in a vehicle built by a strong set of tunes, Against Me! get their 
point across. Plus, they add a lot of nice touches to warrant repeated listens. From the dirty brass sounds on 
the marching stomp of “Miami” to the charging “Justin” to the bluesy country of “How Low” all the way to 
the sparse, requiem-like title track, there is plenty going on here... J. Robbins’ production continues to show 
that he is a producer who can do no wrong with the bands he works with, regardless of style. Nothing sounds 
too polished or glossed up to the point where it’s squeaky clean, nor does anything sound incredibly rough or 
dirty. This is definitely Against Me!’s best sounding record to date, and thankfully, it’s nowhere near the kind 
of pristine and neutered sounds that are presented under the modern day pop-punk banner. I’m not going to 
claim Against Me! is as important as a band like the Clash, but I will say this: I’m glad Against Me! can find a 
broad audience with a record like this and not just an audience oversaturated with pop bands disguised under 
mainstream pop-punk mechanics. (EG) 

Fat Wreck Chords, PO Box 193690 San Francisco, CA 94199-3690, www.fatwreck.com 



Between the Buried and Me - Alaska, CD 

m * m $ mm It’s been a loooooong time since I couldn’t stop talking about a Victory Re- 

hihom cords release, but 2005 just happened to be the year that the new Between 

LJt\0 f\f\ the Buried and Me (BTBAM) album came out. Goddamn, this is a great al¬ 
bum. I feel like I’ve seen these guys grow up without actually being there. 
After hearing their first, self-titled release and subsequently seeing them 
on tour with then new Premonitions of War and the Red Chord, I had a 
feeling this band was destined for greatness. Though their performance 
on that tour was lackluster, their follow-up record (The Silent Circus) was different by leaps and bounds.. 

. and better: way more technical, but still slightly unfocused. Now, two years later and with the addition of 
Glass Casket (who had one of the best metal records of 2004) guitarist and drummer Dustie Waring and Blake 
Richardson (respectively), BTBAM have hit their stride. Their publicist described them to me as “the Pink Floyd 
of metal.” I can’t say that I completely agree with that (their stage show is seriously lacking trippy visuals, 
man), but I see where she’s coming from. Tasteful keyboards accent melodic guitar lines throughout the 
record, and clean singing comes into play during the most grand portions of certain songs, but don’t get me 
wrong: this band has raised the fucking bar for metallic hardcore. The songs range from 2:22 to 8:27, but have 
a flow seldom seen in more technical bands. Parts fit together flawlessly; they don’t just feel stuck together 
as an exercise in fret board wizardry. Another of the many praises I have for this record is that the band know 
when to fucking cool down and just attack with a mid-paced riff. Take “Croakies and Boatshores” at :54 for 
example, or even the first damn riff on the album. Sure, certain songs are all spacey and hippie-inspired, but 
after some of the abuse these songs put me through, it’s a welcome reprieve. I saw these guys again just a 
few weeks ago (a few months ago by the time you read this), and they played five songs in a half an hour. 
Tight as a drum, it was one of the best performances I’ve seen all year. A major creative leap forward when it 
comes to songwriting in a dormant genre, this was easily one of the best of 2005. (DH) 

Victory, 346 N. Justine, Chicago, IL 60607, www.victoryrecords.com 



Catheter - Dimension 303, CD 

This is the type of music I go absolutely apeshit for! Catheter plays dirty, 
grungy grindcore with a strong old school aesthetic. You can plainly hear 
chunks of UK hardcore, Floridian death metal, and full bodied, detuned 
doom riffs ooze through the crevices of the trio's blast beat foundation. 
It’s aggressive as all hell-real fist-pumping, headbanging stuff that’s all 
about laying down on top of a solid riff and pumping away into a groove. 
Dimension 303 is a front to back killer record that represents the best as¬ 
pects of grindcore while dropping subtle hints that these fellas are capable of branching out into other areas, 
if they so choose. There are a number of tunes (“Dead Time” and “Executioner,” in particular) that have that 









REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 



Reviewer Spotlight: Bill Angelbeck (BA) 

Earth, 2. Sometimes I just want a hell of lot of bass pounding upon me. This album is the 
answer. Earth’s 2 is subtitled Special Low Frequency Version on the cover. This has layers 
of bassy drones upon low waves on top of still deeper rumblings. The repetitive riffs that 
chug it along just keep pounding me deeper into the couch pillows—sinking, sinking, 
dro(w)ning in darkness of sub-level space. It’s beats-per-minute probably are operating on alpha or theta wave 
level, and psychologists say that our mind waves simulate the sounds we intake—so maybe that’s why this can 
lead to altered states of consciousness. I don’t know. I do know that it’s good, heavy, heady stuff. Three long 
pieces make the album, with “Teeth of Lion Rule the Divine” clocking in at over twenty-seven minutes. These 
guys from Olympia, Washington, put this out in 1993: Dave Harwell handles the bass, while Dylan Carlson is on 
the guitar. Carlson, as a side-note, was a good friend of Kurt Cobain—he's the guy who purchased the shotgun 
for him. Carlson’s the mainstay of the band, and he continues to put out material, but this album is a pinnacle, 
not only for the band, but for drone metal, overall. Let it sink you into the couch. 


Sounds good: Caribou, The Milk of Human Kindness ; Deerhoof, The Runners Four, Dan Zanes, Parades & Panora¬ 
mas: 25 Songs Collected by Carl Sandburg ; Boards of Canada, The Campfire Headphase ; the Wedding Present, 
Take Fountain. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Mike Barron (MB) 

The Jesus Lizard, Goat. I’m not really sure what the hell was wrong with me, but I used to not be a Jesus Lizard fan. 
Perhaps I hadn’t given it enough of a chance, perhaps I had not gotten a full appreciation of David Yow’s angry rant¬ 
ing. Or maybe I was just young and stupid. But when I started working at Touch & Go, I figured I’d give them another 
chance. I took a copy of Goat and put it on while I was stuffing envelopes. Instantly, I heard the heavy bass of “Then 
Comes Dudley,” and my head started to bob. Putting down my workload, I moved over to the stereo, cranked it up, 
and sat there listening for a minute. “Mouth Breather” came on next; this song was the true turning point in my 
opinion of the Jesus Lizard. I couldn’t resists Sims’ heavy, dirty bass lines, Denison’s loud, unique guitar work, Yow’s 
distorted vocals, or McNeilly’s furious drum beats. My demands quickly progressed from listening to the Jesus Lizard 
a few times in a work week, to listening to multiple Jesus Lizard albums in one work day. Their songs all have similar 
qualities; hell, an unexperienced punk-rock fan may even say that they sound the same. But listen closely, and you 
will realize that they are all truly unique. Goat, in my opinion, is their best... this week, at least. I always struggle to 
name my favorite Jesus Lizard album. Never before have I heard a band in which I cannot clearly name off their best 
album. I mean, come on, what other band can do a split with Nirvana, and put Nirvana’s song to shame? (MB) 

This shit is hot: Wilderness, Wilderness, the French Kicks, The Trial of the Century, Menomena, I am the Fun Blame 
Monster!, Dabrye, One/Three, the Dirty Projectors, The Getty Address. 



Reviewer Spotlight: Anhony Bartkewicz (AB) 

Voivod, Dimension Hatross. From my first encounter with Voivod via 1987’s Killing Technology, 
even after I’d been primed by a couple of years of thrash metal and role-playing games (and 
not just D&D, but serious post-apocalyptic nerd-fests like Gamma World and Shadowrun too) 
it was clear that they were on, as the kids say, some other shit. With concepts and characters 
that spanned multiple albums, those atonal guitar chords, the welding of prog-rock to dirtbag bullet-belt thrash to 
songs about cockroaches and hospital nightmares while going by names like “Snake” and “Away,” Voivod might as 
well have been from another world when they were still playing thrash. A year later, with Dimension Hatross, they 
invented one of their own. The album’s plot (yep, it has a plot) has our interdimensional-traveling protagonist/narrator 
arriving in the titular dimension, encountering primitive pagans who hail him as a messiah, hooking up with a terrorist 
group called the “Chaosmongers” who wage war against the oppressive “Technocratic Manipulators,” and eventually 
destroying Dimension Hatross by using psychic powers learned from the primitives to invoke a storm of quasars. Yeah. 
Some other stuff happens, but without the Mountain Dew-addled analyses my friends and I wrote up at the height of 
our ’Vod obsession it’s a little hazy. Also taking notes were everyone from Drive Like Jehu to All to more art-minded 
parts of the Scandinavian black-metal scene. But 17 years later, nothing still sounds quite like Dimension Hatross -or 
any other Voivod record, for that matter. On August 26,2005, the world lost one of its most innovative guitarists when 
Voivod’s Denis “Piggy” D’Amour fell to colon cancer. RIP Piggy—‘To the Death" indeed. 


We are connected: Wojczech, Sedimente (reviewed this issue); Slayer, Hell Awaits ; GZA & DJ Muggs, Grandmas¬ 
ters; Zombi, The Zombi Anthology, “Arrested Development” Season 2 DVD. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Chris Burkhalter (CB) 

The Ex, History is What’s Happening. Today the Ex are at the top of their game. Their musicianship, their lyric, and the 
scope of their work are as formidable now as any band could hope for. If you don’t own their last three albums, you’re 
only cheating yourself. Myself, I pretty much own them all, and this early one is among my favorites. 1982’s History 
captures the anarchos (then a foursome) far less adept musically than they’d later prove, and with little confidence 
for experimentation. The whole band plays rhythm here. Melodies and, oh I dunno, choruses barely exist-the songs 
simply plunge forward with minimalist economy and aren’t easy to distinguish. Light on nuance, vocalist Sok shouts 
topical polemic on the police state, conventional relationships, labor rights, opposition apathy, and, uh, Gang Of Four’s 
EMI contract. And it sounds terrific, song after song speeding forward as though afraid we’ll suddenly stop listening. 
They’re playing on nothing but fervor and determination, but it’s enough. These first Ex records ultimately embody, to 
me anyway, nothing less than the full utopian promise of punk. This band formed in 79, didn’t really have their shit to¬ 
gether, but figured they could at least offer testimonies of the world as they see it. They do this, and they keep doing it, 
and they get better at it, and now they’re this incredible, brilliant thing that records with the ICP Orchestra, Sonic Youth, 
and Steve Albini, that tours Ethiopia, and that just blows minds everywhere it goes. Now that’s history. 


away with subtle dignity. Collisions is reminiscent of all 
those mainstream popular bands that have heavy Ra¬ 
diohead influences and European charm even though 
they hail from New York. It’s not a wholly original 
sound (hushed vocals and arrangements that sound 
so full they almost feel orchestral), but it’s done well 
and that’s all that matters. Their songs are set against 
sweetly haunting melodies-moody without being too 
dark, lulling you with their stillness only to steadily 
build into a wonderfully woven song. So, sit back with 
your dark ale, watch the lights flicker, and just relax, 
because (alia will take all of your disappointments and 
spit them back to you in a soft song with nonchalant 
guitars and whispered affirmations. (AA) 

Beggars Banquet. 625 Broadway, l? h Floor, New York, New York 10012. 

Casket Architects - Dance on the Death Nerve, CD 

In a review I wrote a few months ago, I was completely 
caught off guard by a band called the Night Terrors. 
Their CD A Cocktail of Ravage Delight combined almost 
straight up metal with super snotty punk vocals, and, 
to my surprise, it went together as well as chocolate 
and peanut butter. Now the Night Terrors have changed 
their name to Casket Architects, and the new album 
Dance on the Death Nerve picks up right where they 
left off. Once again, there’s straight up metal with crazy 
punk singing-save for the vocals; “Deftwitch” could 
pass as a Judas Priest outtake—but they’re also mixing 
in some new elements. A few songs incorporate weird 
electronics in a way that brings to mind the Melvins, 
while songs like “Scorpio’s Catheter” veer closer to 
hardcore than I recall them doing on the last record. It’s 
rare to see a band that successfully combines so many 
different influences. Another great album from a band 
well worth checking out. (JC) 

Glacial Records, www.glacialrecords.com 

Chromelodeon - Heart of Sawdust, CD 

I’m told this Philly-based outfit puts on impressive 
shows, playing music from, and inspired by, video 
game soundtracks. Whether or not they cite The Leg¬ 
end ofZelda as a defining influence, 1970s progressive 
rock seems a more useful point of reference. Consisting 
of eight showy virtuosos of such instruments as violin, 
Theremin, and accordion (guitars too), Chromelodeon 
plays for the duration of the album’s thirty minutes 
something not unlike the giant, cataclysmic finale of a 
particularly heavy King Crimson workout. Highly oper¬ 
atic and surprisingly witty, these guys don’t sound a 
thing like any other working band that I know. (CB) 

Bloodlink Records, 4434 Ludlow St, Philadelphia, PA 19104 
www.chromelodeon.com/ 

City on Film, the - In Formal Introduction, CD 

Few people in the indie world could match Bob Nanna’s 
productivity. Before his old band, Hey Mercedes, had 
played their last show in April of 2005, Nanna had al¬ 
ready finished this, his solo debut. Of course, before 
Braid’s body was even cold, Nanna already had made 
his plans for Hey Mercedes, so he’s nothing if not con¬ 
sistent. In Formal Introduction is a bit of a left turn 
sound-wise for Nanna, or at least for people who have 
grown accustomed to his style in Braid and Hey Mer¬ 
cedes. Mostly gone from the album is the guitar-fueled 
bombast of his previous bands. In its place is generally 
acoustic, understated indie pop that’s more plaintive 
in its approach. Nanna’s work outside of his previous 
bands has always hinted at this kind of sound, and it 


suits him well. He’s not yet another Elliott Smith wan¬ 
nabe; In Formal Introduction would never be mistaken 
for that due to its diversity and Nanna’s fundamentally 
different approach to songwriting. Aside from the open¬ 
ing track, “Antidimactic,” and “For Holly,” the only two 
rocking songs that sound like the Nanna of old, the al¬ 
bum keeps things quiet and contemplative. Since this 
album, Nanna has released an EP called American Di¬ 
ary that has a bit more prominent rock streak, but either 
way, Nanna is a gifted songwriter whose evolution over 
the years has been impressive. In Formal Introduction 
(and American Diary, for that matter) bode well for fu¬ 
ture releases. (KR) 

Grand Theft Autumn, 1508 S. Abercorn, Urbana, 1L 61801 
grandtheftautumn.com 

Clorox Girls - This Dimension, CD 

Clorox Girls is a guilty pleasure band that I don’t really 
feel all that guilty about liking. These three dudes from 
California play throwback, candy punk rock straight 
from 1977. Their ultra fuzzy sound combines the bratty 
delinquent bounce of the Ramones, the junky-rock-n- 
rolla of Johnny Thunders & the Heartbreakers, and the 
pure melodic bubblegum of the Buzzcocks. Every song 
is just so easy to swallow and so obviously catchy that 
they just can’t help rattle around in your head for a few 
days. So, you’re balancing your checkbook and start 
humming the bass line from “Pop Codeine.” Or you’re 
washing dishes and suddenly find yourself singing the 
chorus of “Hitman.” But the catchiest tune of them all 
has to be “Upperhand.” Damn that song! I’ve been 
singing it in my head at work for like two damn weeks 
now! But, unlike all that ubiquitous pop crap that you 
can’t avoid because Big Brother puts it all over the tube 
and the airwaves, Clorox Girls’ brand of pop isn’t vapid 
or annoying. It’s just good, fun music that you can jump 
around all crazy to and sing along with. And isn’t that 
ultimately what rock ’n’ roll was originally supposed to 
be about-freaks and geeks having fun? (AJ) 

SmartGuy, 3288 21 st Street, #32, San Francisco, CA 94110 
www.smartguyrecords.com 

Coffins - Mortuary in Darkness, CD 

As Dr. David Hofer, my esteemed colleague in Metal Stud¬ 
ies, noted in his Hate Eternal review in Punk Planet #70, 
the T-shirts a metal band chooses to wear in its band 
photos invariably point to its influences or its friends and 
peers. Coffins, from Japan, shout out numerous bands in 
the photos accompanying Mortuary in Darkness: black 
metallers Bathory and Burzum, old school Florida death 
metal Massacre and Death, and, most importantly, Au¬ 
topsy. The Topsy played an especially sludgy and doom- 
influenced take on death metal that Coffins have taken 
to heart. After a long bass-and-feedback intro, "Slaugh¬ 
ter of Gods” kicks in with mid-tempo sludgy death. The 
recording on this thing is awesome-it’s about as bass- 
heavy as you can get without turning into sonic mud. 
While most Razorback bands grind it up, Coffins keep 
things slow and low throughout this record. Keeping 
the Autopsy worship going, the vocals are a wondrously 
sickly growl. Sensitive types should be warned that the 
cover involves a dismembered naked lady and some 
flesh-eating demons, but if that seriously offends you 
then this disc is almost certainly not your cup of tea. I, 
however, love it. (AB) 

Razorback Records, PO Box 321, Farmingville NY 11738, www.razor- 
backrecords.com. 
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Cops, the - Get Good or Stay Bad, CD 

There has to be more to these guys than Get Good or 
Stay Bad. I want to believe that so badly. After hearing 
the band’s 2004 EP, I felt impelled to name-drop the 
Cops hither and thither, so sure that they were going 
to be important. I was ready to charter a bandwagon. 

In fact, I still have my hands out, with my fingers wav¬ 
ing back at me-the universal sign for wanting more. 
Good news first: promises were fulfilled on “Don’t Take 
it Personal Dave” and “Invisible City,” two tracks that 
have the teeth and punch of the best Clash and Social 
Distortion songs. The bad news is that the rest of the 
album features lyrics that aren’t all that fetching or 
mind-blowing and a regurgitated, retro punk-ska gui¬ 
tar sound that spins its wheels and doesn’t show you 
any new back flips. (SM) 

Self-released, www.thecopsmusic.com 

Cordova, Ramona - The Boy Who Floated Freely, CD 

If the folks at Elephant 6 aren’t head over heels with 
this disc, there’s simply no justice left in the world. A 
concept record about a boy named Giver who wakes up 
on a distant shore and struggles with his love for an is¬ 
land girl, Ramon Alarcon’s latest is a tender and eclectic 
collection of acoustic song-stories that are as emotive 
as they are difficult to pin down to a genre. Over the 
span of 11 songs, there are shades of Neutral Milk Hotel, 
sure, but also strong hints of flamenco, Hawaiian slack 
key guitar and-could it be?—Edith Piaf. The record’s 
most riveting detail, though, is clearly Alarcon’s one- 
of-a-kind voice, which hits you in the gut whether it’s 
casually coasting over a gentle guitar pattern or soar¬ 
ing in that cherubic, almost chirpy falsetto. There’s a 
brief appearance, in the disc’s latter tracks, of recorder 
and accordion,but the record is an affair dominated by 
Alarcon’s voice and his acoustic guitar. And for good 
reason: it’s what sells the story. (JV) 

ECA Records, 1st Floor, 1056 Commercial St., Weymouth, MA, 02189, 
www.earecords.com 

Cripples, the - Culture, CD 

All hail the Northwest! Dirtnap Records is the coolest 
damn label to exist in the 2000s, so get hip, square! 
Consider some of the great bands that have released 
records on Dirtnap: the Epoxies, the Ends, the Spits, 
the Girls, the Marked Men, the Distraction, the Explod¬ 
ing Hearts, and the Cripples. The synth punk sounds of 
the Cripples easily reminds one of the times when the 
Fall are at their craziest. In their second full-length, the 
band proves that with age comes a tightness and clev¬ 
erness, making for a disc that will rotate many times in 
your player and hold up for years to come. Twelve short 
tracks that leave you wanting more... and isn’t that we 
always want from a compact disc? Do you want a 74- 
minute marathon from a band that is built to run wind 
sprints? If not, the Cripples are running a 400-meter 
relay, and they’re handing you the baton. (EA) 

Dirtnap Records, 2615 SE Clinton St., Portland, OR 97206 
www.dirtnaprecs.com 

Crypticus - Dedicated to the Impure, CD 

While Southern Lord is busy putting out atmospheric 
black metal by aloof sounding dudes like Xasthur and 
Lurker of Chalice, Razorback Records is continuing their 
rampage up my alley with one man band Crypticus. 
For one, the name of the band is Crypticus. He’s clearly 
from some sort of crypt, and not far away in some fog 
or something. Second, the name of the album is Dedi¬ 


cated to the Impure... the target demographic is right 
there in the title! Third, the song titles really speak to 
me (“Haunted Vomitorium,” and "Cyclops Throne,” 
mainly). Finally, it has a great old-school death-metal 
vibe (not many blast beats to speak of), and complete¬ 
ly disgusting, gurgled vocals. Score another winner for 
Razorback! (DH) 

Razorback, PO Box 321, Farmingville, NY 11738 

Cryptopsy- Once Was Not, CD 

Vocals in death metal are important, though not the 
most important part. The first time that the vocals 
really stood out to me in the genre was on Cannibal 
Corpse’s “Gallery of Suicide.” In the liner notes, they 
give credit for “vocal patterns.” Interesting. From that 
point on, I really started to pay attention to how vocals 
were arranged within death metal. That particular re¬ 
cord is extremely technical, musically, so fitting in lyric 
was a demanding task, I’m sure. Cryptopsy has always 
been very technical, and Once Was Not is no exception. 
Returning to the fold this time around is original vocal¬ 
ist Lord Worm. (Yes, his name is Lord Worm.) Seeing 
as how Cryptopsy has a history of being extremely 
technical, one would think that they spend a lot of time 
on fitting in appropriate vocals, and maybe they do. 
Unfortunately, it doesn’t really show on this record. In 
fact, that’s always been a problem for my listener-to- 
artist relationship with Cryptopsy. Lord Worm comes in 
and exits when the music changes, sure, but when he 
does, it just seems like he’s trying to talk as fast as pos¬ 
sible before the music changes again or he has to take 
a breath. Musically, Once Was Not is as insane as ever. 
Drummer Flo Mounier is all over the place, and seems 
to have finally steadied his ridiculously fast blast beats, 
but the drum and vocal heavy production doesn’t lend 
itself well to now lone guitarist Alex Auburn, and I feel 
sorry for him. The guy is clearly playing his ass off, but, 
without listening closely, you can’t really tell what’s 
going on. Same goes for bassist Eric Langlois. The songs 
themselves are interesting to listen to, but the mix just 
doesn’t provide enough clarity. For those looking to be 
challenged by their death metal, look no further than 
Once Was Not. That is, if you don’t mind really having 
to listen and tolerating the vocals. (DH) 

Century Media, 2323 W. El Segundo Blvd, Hawthorne, CA 90250, 
www.centurymedia.com 

Curl up and Die - The One Above All, The End of 
All That Is, CD 

Yes. Finally! Three years after their first (and only) full- 
length, Curl up and Die (CUAD) have stopped releasing 
amazing EP’s and recorded an amazing album. Like an 
old gallon of milk, these guys have just gotten bitterer 
with age, but show a certain thickness and intensity 
not found in your average hardcore band, let alone 
one with records on Revelation. One of the few bands 
I can honestly say I get excited for when there are 
songs over four or five minutes in length, CUAD don’t 
just repeat the same riff over and over again to make a 
longer song. Take “Black Out,” for instance. While there 
might be a recurring theme throughout the song, it has 
changed enough times from its original form to remain 
interesting, not to mention incredibly fucking heavy. 
Speaking of heavy, CUAD can do more than just keep 
a listener interested in a single song for a long period 
of time. They can also pummel you into the ground in 
38 seconds (title track) or speed things up and get your 


MUSIC 

same wild cacophonous beauty as vintage Napalm Death, the outfit that virtually gave birth to the genre. 
Then there’s a number like “Long Live the Circle Pit” that represent the logical continuation of the crossover 
sounds of bands like Cryptic Slaughter and the Accused. Mixed throughout the album’s 30-plus minutes are a 
gaggle of great slower bits, too; the intro to “Wasting Time” and the album’s closing instrumental both show¬ 
case the band’s familiarity with stoner rock. Who knows? Maybe they’ll do a full on slow and low stoner record 
at some point. I sure as hell would check it out in half a heartbeat. A huge part of the group’s charm comes 
from the fact that while they may mix and match styles a bit, they maintain a great sense of flow throughout 
each tune (and throughout the album’s entirety for that matter), and manage to keep things easily accessible 
and constantly listenable. I can appreciate the more experimental bands out there, but sometimes I really 
don’t want to have to work so hard trying to comprehend a piece of music. Listening to some grind/death 
metal bands feels like trying to solve a complex algebra equation or some such SAT type shit. At some point I 
want to scream, “Look Mr. Fancy Pants, don’t play fucking head games with me, man! Just give me the riff so 
I can bang my head in time with the beat!” And that’s just what Catheter does. Like their kindred spirits Dying 
Fetus and Leng Tch’e, Catheter take their meat next to their potatoes, coleslaw, and corn on the side, with an 
ice cold tail-boy of High Life to wash it all down. Yeah buddy! (AJ) 

Selfmadegod Records, P0B 46,21500 Biala Podl., Poland, www.selfmadegod.com 

Chomsky, Noam-The Imperial Presidency: Sovereignty, Terror and 
the “Second Superpower,” CD 

Brush with greatness: I once used the urinal adjacent to the one Noam 
Chomsky was using. It was great actually, because I showed up at the So¬ 
cialist Scholars conference hoping to hear him speak and it was sold out. 
Resigned and bummed, I just went to the john before going to leave, and 
what do you know? We didn’t talk or anything, but I think it still counts as 
a brush (or flush) with greatness. With this CD, I can imagine I heard his 
talk then, too. This recording is from a November 2004 lecture in Toronto. Here, he critically appraises Bush’s 
“Imperial Presidency,” revealing where this administration’s “values” actually lie. His account is devastating 
and shocking, while somehow unsurprising as well, given the brazenness of this administration. Much talk 
has been made over the intense secrecy of Bush and company, but Chomsky can easily describe their opera¬ 
tions, citing the deals and machinations that are openly discussed in the financial pages. The media portray 
Bush as a tool of the religious right, but Chomsky rightly suggests his values are elsewhere, especially as 
indicated by the bills he’s signed. There has been more emphasis on tax breaks and subsidies to corporations 
than anything towards outlawing gay marriage, abortion, or other “values” based issues. Chomsky describes 
how these values are driven: “Political campaigns are designed by the same industries that sell toothpaste 
and cars.” There is a part of the talk that isn’t dispiriting, in which Chomsky points outthat public opinion is 
now the “Second Superpower,” reminding that the worldwide protests, which occurred before the Iraq inva¬ 
sion, were unprecedented. It took years for protests to gain momentum during the Vietnam War. So, maybe 
there is hope. The Imperial Presidency is a fine alternative to his numerous books. He’s conversational in this 
format, so his discussions are clarifying and much more succinct. (BA) 

G7 Welcoming Committee Records, P0 Box 27006, C-360 Main St., Winnipeg, MB R3C 4T3 Canada, www.g7welcomingcommittee.com; 
AK Press, 674-A 23rd St, Oakland, CA 94612-1163, www.akpress.org 

Dirty Three-Cinder, CD 

Each member of instrumental group Dirty Three lives on a different con¬ 
tinent, so perhaps it’s fitting that the songs on Cinder come from, and go, 
in many different directions. The tracks share a sense of wanderlust and, 
at times, sound foreign, but the band’s instrumental continuity contains 
them so they cannot wander too far. Each fragment, sketch, and fully real¬ 
ized song sound like they come from one place-even if that place is as 
huge and diverse as the whole world. Credit Warren Ellis’ list of instru¬ 
ments with thrusting Dirty Three’s folksy, jazzy, rocking and-some might say-post-rock improvisations and 
focused compositions toward the realm of world music. He fiddles with his violin and viola and also plucks at 
them along with his bouzouki and mandolin. But he also remembers to emphasize melodies on tracks such 
as “Sad Sexy.” Drummer Jim White anchors the conventional songs, and even though he doesn’t play notes 
per se, he also adds color to more cerebral songs such as “Rain On.” Mick Turner’s bass and guitars allow Ellis’ 
instruments to take the lead much of the time, but when Turner turns up and plays lead, those songs—espe¬ 
cially “Too Soon, Too Late” and “It Happened’-become catchy surprises. “It Happened" is part of a particu¬ 
larly strong segment of the album that begins with a song called “Doris.” Turner’s funky guitar and White’s 
powerful drums and shakers introduce “Doris” as one of the louder tracks, and a guest bagpiper wails while 
Ellis bows his strings. “Doris” is the closest Dirty Three comes to sounding like guitar wankster Joe Satriani 
and electronic duo the Chemical Brothers, yet the song is undeniable. The following track, “Flutter,” matches 
the level of chaos in “Doris.” Ellis’ strings buzz like kamikaze bumblebees, and White’s drums rumble, roll and 
stagger like a man playfully chasing his wife upstairs after a few too many. Turner holds his chords but picks 
them at random. Then, after adapting a composition by a Hungarian fiddler and the aforementioned “It Hap¬ 
pened,” Chan Marshall, a.k.a. Cat Power, adds the first ever vocals to a Dirty Three song. (Sally Timms of the 
Mekons adds some wordless vocals to “Feral,” too.) In “Great Waves,” Marshall sings about apocalyptic acts 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


Five Songs to Make the Workday Go By: Annie, “My Heartbeat;” ESG, “My Love for You;” Justus Koehncke, ‘Time- 
code;” Roppenzo, “Close to a Bug;” the Undertones, "Teenage Kicks.” 

Reviewer Spotlight: Mairead Case (MC) 

Koerner, Ray and Glover, Blues, Rags, and Hollers. There is an art to constant metamor¬ 
phosis-going from Hunky to Dory with Ziggy in between—but there is an equal glow to 
successful masquerade, even at its most inauthentic. Enter John “Spider” Koerner, Dave 
“Snaker” Ray, and Tony “Little Sun” Glover, a white blues/ragtime trio who played Dinky- 
town when Bobby Zimmerman was still nose-deep in Bound for Glory. On this, the group’s 1963 debut, the sound 
is honest and intimate, featuring harmonica marathons, seven-string guitar, and clear, full-throated choruses. 
There’s a Robert Johnson cover ("Dust my Broom”), some meta-po-mo moments, and lyrical riffs worthy of 
Frank Black’s greatest great uncle. Koerner’s occasional vocal slurs aren’t fetishistic, just homework done really, 
truly well, by which I mean, Jack White, someone else rang that doorbell first. Find it on vinyl if you can. 

Lights down low, blindfold on / You’ll never know when your friends have gone: Pelican, The Fire in our Throats 
Will Beckon the Thaw, Kelley Polaar, Love Songs of the Hanging Cardens, Langhorne Slim, When the Sun’s Gone 
Down, Kiki and Herb, Kiki and Herb Will Die for You, the Hold Steady, Separation Sunday. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Jay Castaldi (JC) 

Warlock Pinchers, Circusized Peanuts. Denver, Colorado’s Warlock Pinchers were the ultimate pranksters, proclaiming 
themselves "the Official Sound of Satan” and backing that up with such completely ridiculous, over-the-top satanic 
lyrics that they totally lampooned any satanic bands who were “serious” about it. They caused small-scale media 
scandals like a punk-rock Negativland, like when they issued a press release saying that Tiffany was suing them 
for their horrible cover of “I Think We’re Alone Now” (not even written by Tiffany) when it wasn’t true. They sold a 
shitload of retarded merchandise, like golf tees, yo-yo’s, watches, and autographed photos of a chicken with a roll in 
it’s butt (don’t ask). Most importantly, the Warlock Pinchers put out a couple of kickass records. They were on Boner 
Records and somehow fit in perfectly with label mates Steel Pole Bathtub and the Melvins. They’re probably best 
known for the 12” single “Morrisey Rides a Cock Horse,” a hilarious hate-filled rant that was probably as close to a 
punk “hit” as a band could hope for in the pre-Nirvana days. Their third and final album, Circusized Peanuts, is where 
everything came together for the group. The lyrics are pretty much all asinine inside jokes and pop-culture obsession, 
and the music is completely bombastic punk rock with heavy dance beats. “Electric Hoedown” turns Black Sabbath’s 
“Electric Funeral” into a demented hip-hop workout, and their cover of Debbie Gibson’s “Forever Your Girl” is beyond 
description. I’d like to think that if they’d stuck it out a few years, they could’ve ridden Limp Bizkit’s lame coat-tails to 
some degree of stardom, but in my heart of hearts I know that’s not true. Moreover, I know it’s for the best. 

Top Fives: V/A - One Kiss can Lead to Another: Girl Group Sounds Lost and Found boxed set; the Spits, live; Casket 
Architects, Dance on the Death Nerve (reviewed this issue); the Sounds, Dying to Say This to You; Zxspecky, 
Pseudo-Intellectual Pop for Retards (reviewed this issue). 

a Reviewer Spotlight: Vincent Chung (VC) 

Moss Icon, Lybumum. I never thought Moss Icon would require a Reviewer Spotlight, but in the 
past year, I’ve had to say “You’ve never heard of Moss Icon?” with exponentially increasing fre¬ 
quency. The same goes for UOA, Portraits of Past, or most of Gravity’s back catalog. Although, 
Rites of Spring and Heroin seem to stick in all those articles in Seventeen or whatever main¬ 
stream coverage there is of this “new” phenomenon called emo, while Moss Icon held a firm influence on the genre’s 
sound. Mind the past tense of held, for today’s commercially viable bubblegum pop emo could be the reason a signifi¬ 
cant band like Moss Icon may sadly fade into obscurity. Even during the early ‘90s, when a lot of emo bands reveled in 
spastic, feedback-entrenched chaos, Moss Icon stuck out like a sore thumb. They focused on controlled dynamics that 
flourished in subdued climaxes. Moss Icon held their louder moments with the regard of a premeditated murder, not 
some messy emotional fart. The lyrics were often spoken, shifting between intense babbling to primal yelling. The mu¬ 
sic itself was a dark and moody take on the ‘80s DC sound-always charging, but played more with dramatic flair than 
other punk bands at the time. So, dear readers, if your history of emo only goes as far back as the Promise Ring’s 30 
Degrees Everywhere, do yourself a favor and drop $30 or whatever it’s going for on eBay for an essential punk record. 

Five Records I Play When I’m Kicking Orphan Ass in the Video Game Adaptation of The Warriors: The Pedestrians, 
Future Shock, The dB’s, Stands for Decibels, GISM, Detestation, Kajun SS, SfT, the Zombies, Odessey and Oracle. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Art Ettinger (AE) 

Face to Face, Big Choice. Big Choice is, hands down, the best of the ‘90s major-label punk albums. It’s a perfect pop- 
punk release that despite being recorded digitally sounds incredibly slick but not overproduced. It contains some of the 
band’s best-known material, including the essential “A-OK,” ‘7ou Lied,” and “It’s Not Over.” Big Choice was part of the 
band’s brief stint on the now-defunct major-label subsidiary Victory. The commercial failure of Big Choice was a reflec¬ 
tion both of the poor choices the band made for signing with them, and of the poor choices made in the marketing 
of the album. After spending a full decade trying to find it on vinyl, I finally succeeded (the LP was only released as a 
promotional item). The rare vinyl version contains the same songs as the CD, but is missing the silly spoken intro before 
“Disconnected” and places “Disconnected” at the end of Side A after “Promises.” On any format, it’s a crucial release. On 
their farewell tour, I cried like a teenager in an Elvis movie. I’m not the slightest bit ashamed of that fact. 

The new Propagandhi record is the most disappointing mainline punk release of the millennium so far, but 
2006 is going to be much better if records like these keep coming: Face to Face, Shoot the Moon: The Essential 
Collection; Regulations, Electric Guitar, Suburban Death Machine, Not Here to Make Friends; Bent Outta Shape, 
Stray Dog Town; Green Day, Bullet in a Bible. 



blood pumping in 1:14 (“There Ain’t No Can’t in Ameri¬ 
can"). Pick your poison: CUAD has a musical disease for 
every cure you can battle back with. Also refreshing are 
Mike Minnick’s vocals, as they’re free of effects (save 
for that spoken word-y part in the abovementioned 
“Black Out”), but chock full of throat shredding good¬ 
ness. When you’re writing lyric like, “I’m black eyes 
and bruised bones/ open wounds that won’t close,” no 
fancy studio effects can match pure emotion. Taken as 
a whole, CUAD are the Lex Luger (Get it? The total pack¬ 
age?) of the hardcore world: incredible songs crafted 
by incredible musicians to create an incredible album. 
Something that you can listen to in one sitting without 
getting bored, skipping tracks, or just taking off half¬ 
way through to listen to something else. Hell, I’d even 
listen to it again after it ended! Though it could come 
packaged in a paper bag and still be good, CUAD go all 
the way and toss in amazing artwork that’s somehow 
able to capture the record as a whole and look great in 
the process. With all of that said, The One Above All, The 
End of All That Is can easily be considered the frontrun¬ 
ner for hardcore record of 2005. Brilliant. (DH) 

Revelation, PO Box 5Z3Z, Huntington Beach, CA 9Z615 
www.revelationrecords.com 

Damezumari - Angleus Novus, CD 

Damezumari play post-hardcore in an emo-like Level 
Plane sense (a la Hot Cross). Not at all what I was ex¬ 
pecting, and it’s pretty damn good. The interwoven 
noodle-core guitar lines correspond nicely, creating 
a more melodic and moody record. However, Dam¬ 
ezumari doesn’t stick to the typical format of screamo; 
rather, the band breaks through the boundaries to 
highlight math-rock, jazz, and post-rock roots.. Their 
finest work occurs on the first track, “Groundhog Day,” 
which features extremely catchy rhythms with quick 
guitar riffs and spoken/screamed vocals leading to a 
quiet breakdown. I imagine Damezumari will receive 
some label attention with the release of this full-length. 
Working with varied dynamics, the band has effectively 
composed an emotional and mood-driven record full of 
an ample amount of hooks and changes that keep my 
short attention span interested. Bravo. (MB) 

Self-released, PO Box 470112, Tulsa, OK, 74147. 
www.magisterludi.net/damezumari 

Dead Hearts - No Love, No Hope CD 

Last time I reviewed these guys they were playing a 
pretty good take on old school hardcore with some 
well-integrated hard rock influences. No Love, No Hope 
isn’t too far from that sound, but the band seems to 
have wandered a bit into the realms of the mosh and 
the tech. Not enough to kill what made the last one en¬ 
joyable, but it doesn’t play to Dead Hearts’ strengths. 
Neither do the vocal-heavy recording and arrange¬ 
ments. I think these guys were listening to more old 
rock and metal records before they wrote the last one; 
they should go back to that part of their record collec¬ 
tions next time around. (AB) 

Reflections Records, Klarendaiseweg 4S6-457,6822 GW Arnhem, 

The Netherlands, www.reflectionsrecords.com 

Defiance of Authority - Born in Sin Come on In, CD 

Defiance of Authority gets my blood moving, my foot 
a-tapping, and my crooked smile smiling. They don’t 
have a political message, they aren’t trying to save the 
world; they are just doing what comes off as very natu¬ 
ral on their own terms. There is no label behind this 


double EP collection; it’s just one hell of a pop-punk 
record that relies heavily on the punk and less on the 
pop, which is a relief. It’s very reminiscent of the good 
ol’ days of Lookout! Records before the explosion of 
punk as a commercial lifestyle culture. From beginning 
to end, this CD is catchy as all hell with crunchy guitars, 
a pounding rhythm section, and group sing-a-longs. 
It’s very refreshing to see a DIY band making it, even 
if their outlets are the very corporate Vans Warped 
Tour or exposure at Hot Topic. But regardless of what 
Defiance of Authority has done, their CD is the shit! I 
couldn’t recommend a better punk rock album that is 
both fun and aggressive. (DM) 

Defiance of Authority, www.derianceofauthorityrocks.com 

Disease Called Man - S/T, 7” 

Note says: “young new crust-metal band from DC area.” 
I don’t know how young they are, but they don’t sound 
like kids. The vocals are powerful and the band sounds 
completely confident. Disease Called Man are skilled in 
the vital metal arts of inverted cross placement and 
the hard-to-read logo, but the two songs on the A- 
side hang out with more traditionally punk-oriented 
crust. Flip it over and the B-side, “Endless,” is totally 
epic crust metal: a big sloppy kiss to Nausea that shifts 
from raw thrash to a tense instrumental buildup to a 
raging and heavy finale. Review-ending cliche #2367: 
can’t wait for a full-length! (AB) 

Kill All the Grown-ups, 6Z18 Homespun Ln., Falls Church VA ZZ044, 
tendsZbmod@yahoo.com. 

Dogme95 - Arcadian Hymns, CD 

Airy and lo-fi, drawing equally from archival folk influ¬ 
ences and contemporary indie-pop sensibilities, Arca¬ 
dian Hymns definitely has its share of peaks and val¬ 
leys. “Calm and Tame,” for one, is a beautiful anthem 
of strumming guitar, handclaps, tabla, and harmonized 
vocals that I can listen to again and again (mp3 avail¬ 
able online). But the lows are, well, laborious. And not 
to beat up on this album (because, on the whole, it’s far 
from bad), but I think we could all stand to take a few 
steps back from rudimentary Casio beats for a while. 
That fad’s pretty well strip-mined at this point. (CB) 

Mission Label, 1Z0 N Green St, Suite 703, Chicago, IL 60607 
www.missionlabel.com/dogme95 

Doomriders - Black Thunder, CD 

It’s no surprise to see another bunch of punkers do¬ 
ing the classic metal thing. After all, we’ve had to put 
up with some awful “metal” in the form of Early Man 
and the Fucking Champs in the past few years. It comes 
as a surprise then, to find that this debut album from 
Boston’s Doomriders is solid street metal in the classic 
early Maiden/Raven vein. Beyond the worrying cover, 
which screams: “Dude! This shit is soooo cheesy, it’s the 
perfect cover for our ironic metal album!”, Doomriders 
do an admirable job at scraping the sludge out of the 
barrel that Corrosion of Conformity were scraping be¬ 
fore they gave up and hit the stadiums. Dragging their 
collective knuckles, the quartet brew up a filthy con¬ 
coction of bludgeoning, melodic riffs with a huge bot¬ 
tom end (provided by Converge’s Nate Newton) that 
resembles nothing less than a landslide at a slag heap. 
They also score points for having a track titled “Fuck 
This Shit.” The overall effect is of some great lost Am¬ 
phetamine Reptile band doing nothing but NWOBHM 
covers. So, pretty damned good then. (CL) 

Deathwish Records, www.deathwishinc.com 
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Dove Yellow Swans - Live During War Crimes, CD 

Setting fire to brains since 2001, sound manipulating 
duo Dove Yellow Swans (they add a different D word 
with each release) show no signs of letting up or be¬ 
coming predictable. Live During Wdr Crimes is a sur¬ 
gically constructed compilation of six “songs” taken 
from their seemingly endless stream of releases. The 
duo deconstructs guitar finagling, hotwired electronics, 
and the occasional yelp until it’s a charred mess, and 
they do it all live in front of melted faces. The album 
starts out with quivering piles of soundwaves chatter¬ 
ing among themselves, taking a breath only to let out 
squalls of feedback. Aural animals emerge from the 
wreckage of a screw factory to gnaw on each other 
and violently mate. Piles and piles of equipment are 
abused into blurting out despondent banshee wails. 
What’s surprising is these earache-inducing creations 
are uncommonly palatable-something listeners can 
all relate to in their most primal and accepting state. 
While certainly not for the faint of heart or the dismis¬ 
sive of noise, Live During Wdr Crimes leaves willing lis¬ 
teners satisfactorily destroyed and ready for their next 
dose of gleeful punishment. (SRM) 

Release the Bats, c/o Matthias Andersson, Helmutsrogatan 4a, 
2tr, 412 64 Goteborg Sweden, www.releasethebats.com 

Dream is Dead, the - Hail the New Pawn, CD 

With every listen, this album grows on me a little more. 
The Dream is Dead (TDID) definitely lean towards grind- 
core on a lot of the songs, and I’m not usually into that 
style, but this rules. The production is thick and perfect, 
the band is tight and technical, and the vocals are pum- 
meling. It all adds up to a great record. Even the lyrics 
kick ass, addressing meaningful topics in a poetic way. 
Take this line from “Introducing... Your Enemy”: “You 
can ignore me / you can look down on me / but if you 
label me /1 am your enemy.” Brilliant! “Promotional 
Copy” contains some of the funniest yet most on-target 
lyrics: “Back again to call out all this cock-rock bullshit 
/ expression of equality / a fucking lie / pump up the 
tits and ass to sell more records / get up and call these 
fuckers on their shit.” Clark Giles, I anoint you a genuine 
wordsmith. (DA) 

Escape Artist Records, PO Box 472, Oowningtown, PA 19335 
www.escapeartistrecords.com 

Drowningman - Don’t Push Us When We’re Hot, CD 

This is one of those bands that I have had a love/hate 
relationship with. I love a release, then dislike the 
next, then return to enjoying them, and then they 
disappear. Well, they’re back again... some of Ver¬ 
mont’s finest sons of hardcore, metal, and whatever 
style they’ve taken on this time around. Don’t Push Us 
When We’re Hot is their mellowest record to date. But 
don’t think that this is an emo record by any means; 
they still have the ability to scream in your face, they 
just don’t scream as much and not as loud or hard. 
Their bio brags that these guys started the frantic 
blending of metal and hardcore. I may have to dis¬ 
agree, but my examples against this would be very 
few. This style seems to be all the rage with bands 
like Coheed and Cambria, Thursday, Thrice, and count¬ 
less others, but these guys have established a more 
tolerable version, managing to sound really, really 
good without sounding emo. Much like Grade (RIP) 
has done in the past, Drowingman has found the per¬ 
fect way to mix multiple styles, while still sounding 


sincere and keeping their credibility of being a metal 
band that progresses beyond tired genres. They have 
also managed to keep their knack for writing great 
songs with witty lyrics and long dumbass titles. The 
only drawbacks (which is petty but speaks volumes) 
are the small tidbits between some of the tracks of the 
vocalist singing and attempting to be humorous. Oth¬ 
erwise, this record is fucking rad and proves the band 
can still take the paint off of your car with their brutal 
sound that is both violent and melodic. (DM) 

Thorp Records, PO Box 6786 Toledo, OH 43612 
www.thorprecords.com 

Duchess-S/T, CD 

In reviewing albums for Punk Planet, I get more than 
my share of dirt, emo, and hardcore, but it’s always a 
pleasant surprise to encounter bands that are trying to 
veer off the treaded path. This isn’t the record that will 
save rock ‘n’ roll. It isn’t even the record that will turn 
the heads of the kids. This is the record that will be just, 
well, a great record. Members from Ugly Beauty-in¬ 
cluding frontwoman and songsmith Christy Schnabel— 
fill out this band’s lineup. It’s her hauntingly beautiful 
and confident vocals that will really catch the listener’s 
attention. Duchess’ sound is thick and full with mov¬ 
ing guitar, both plugged in or acoustic, and a comple¬ 
mentary rhythm section that moves all the songs along 
without taking any attention away from Christy. You 
can hear the inspiration of great bands from the ‘90s 
like Come, Built to Spill, Cell, and early to mid-years 
Buffalo Tom. An amazing debut record. (DM) 

Blackball Records, www.blackballrecords.com 

Earlies, the - These Were the Earlies, CD 

A challenge would be to write a review of this collec¬ 
tion without reference to the past, without dropping 
the “psychedelic” bombshell (which, dear reader, is 
generally a synonym for “good”),but, of course, the 
Earlies make such a task impossible. The Earlies story 
is a strange one: half the band is Texan, half British, and 
I have no idea how they met. However, considering so¬ 
cio-political biases between these disparate lands, it is 
safe to say that the Earlies, by virtue of their cohesion, 
is a great testament to peace and understanding. To list 
every instrument that makes an appearance here, even 
a brief one, would be a tiresome exercise. Consider that 
nearly all13 members credited for this recording were 
armed with a handful of sonic tools, some of which I’d 
never even heard of. That may turn some of you off, 
but I 'encourage you to imagine These Were the Ear- 
lies as a voyage towards the territory of greatness, of 
Pet Sounds or SF Sorrow, not towards the prefix-heavy, 
style-over-substance work of certain commercial-ready 
major label bands we’ve seen come and go in the past 
few years. These Were the Earlies is a collection of old 
EP material, and functions as a welcome introduction to 
a group capable of shining ever brighter, as a gateway 
fix to a heavenly sound. (JJC) 

Secretly Canadian, 1499 West Second Street, Bloomington, IN 47403 

Early Man - Closing In, CD 

Early Man can’t be serious. Do bands really title songs 
“War Eagle,” “Thrill of the Kill” and “Raped and Pil¬ 
laged” in the 21st century? Can bands still play classic 
metal and hard rock with a straight face? Well, raise your 
fist, and extend your index and pinkie fingers in a salute 
to Bacchus, because Early Man has exhumed the slowly 
decaying corpse of authentic metal, clamped jumper ca- 


of god. In her lyrics, the physical world obliterates human creations. The song calls to mind the hurricanes 
of 2005 and the underwater earthquake that literally shook the entire planet and unleashed the tsunami in 
late 2004. With 19 songs, the album is too long. Traveling around the world in 70 minutes with Dirty Three 
overloads the senses and blurs the boundaries between the tracks. Maybe that’s the point, though. Cinder’s 
songs hop from one island of influence to another sonically diverse island. As the album ends, it feels like a 
photo album of candid shots of people and beautiful places taken during a grand tour of the globe. Cinder 
might make you think to yourself, “What a wonderful world.” (JM) 

Touch and Go Records, PO Box 25520, Chicago, IL 60625, www.touchandgorecords.com 

Dondero, David - South of the South, CD 

This reviewer has read that David Dondero influenced Conor Oberst. With¬ 
out exhaustive fact-checking, the above statement would explain why 
Oberst, the brain behind Bright Eyes, and charismatic folk-rock songwriter 
Dondero sing like each other. Fittingly, both modern folkies seem most 
comfortable when they restrain their voices to ensure safe lyrical delivery. 
Their tones are alike, but the phrasing and enunciation make the vocals 
eerily similar. Both musicians breathlessly cram too many words into their 
lines. When their lines lack enough syllables to fill a measure, they stretch a syllable with identical precarious 
warbles. Above all, they sand the sharp edges off their consonants and cradle their vowels. They share so 
many vocal quirks that Oberst might be undergoing a Single White Female-style transformation and plotting 
to sabotage Dondero. Not to worry, though. Oberst, instead, has drafted Dondero to his Team Love label. In 
his first at-bat, Dondero stretches a single into a double. Originally released on a split 7”, the surreal title track 
“South of the South” leads off the satisfying full-length. Over finger picking, feedback, shuffling drums, and 
steel guitar, Dondero seems more secure but less philosophically heavy than Oberst. Nonetheless, Dondero 
sings of solitude and spited and smitten lovers. “Don’t want kids / and I don’t want a wife / just a friend for 
life / not a typical life,” he sings in “You Shouldn’t Leave a Lover Alone Too Long.” In “Journal Burning Party,” 
he reads entries about an ex while the pages burn. His images are graphic but not gratuitous in “Pornographic 
Love Song,” which examines a relationship with the mercy of a snuff film. In a just world, Dondero’s record 
should appeal to many Bright Eyes fans, and there would be a clear answer to the question: Which came first, 
the Oberst or the Dondero? (JM) 

Team Love, 1511st Ave. #115, New York, NY 10003, www.team-love.com 




Niellerade Fallibilisthorstar - Halrum, CD 

A beautiful collection in most every sense of the word, but not so much an 
album as an ongoing collaborative project of sounds. Wait, what? This lim¬ 
ited edition disc from the Michigan based SNSE label has been meticulously 
arranged and recorded to give the impression of a remote spontaneity, yet 
boasts pristine production that brings out every subtlety in the noise. The 
five Swedes involved here have picked up junk metals, found sounds and 
instruments-anything from the homemade to the custom-built-in order 
to create this fantastic mess of orchestrated soundscapes. Everything here is completely foreign in sound. 
There are no chords, no beats, no lyrics, no anything but tweaks, grinds, wind and stomps, things thumping 
in on themselves and howling in corners-any and all organic sound. Culled from four years of recording, 
the tracks have been arranged so that they seamlessly fade into one another, giving the impression of one 
long composition. It is a rolling, tumbling thing, played out in slow motion, and dense without relying on 
feedback. The press release states that this music should prompt feelings of isolation and dread, and while 
it certainly wouldn’t be classified as uplifting to most, I was really just pleased to be able to listen to it in 
full, and overjoyed by the results.Something this earnest and abrasively original comes close to cleansing 
everything terrible in music today. In short, Niellerade Fallibilisthorstar makes me believe that there is hope 
in such a thing as ambient noise. It is the sound of haunted barns at night and noodles running through 
grass, stumbling into wooded paths and pure, solid metal melting into itself. It is the sound of walking. Only 
something this beautiful could be made from junk. Experimental aficionados take note, this is perfection in 
45 minutes or less. (SBM) 

SNSE. PO Box 51021. Kalamazoo, Ml 49005, www.snse.net 


Piedmonster - Magic and Weather, CD-R 

From opening track “It’s Hard Being a Dog” and onward, a few things become apparent about Piedmonster: 
1) They’re trying to bring back cabaret. 2) This was recorded at home in their spare time. 3) They’re young. 
4) They try too hard. Let’s focus on that fourth point for a moment. Normally, trying too hard would be a 
good thing, but Piedmonster doesn’t place that quality in their musicianship. Rather, they seem more oc¬ 
cupied with translating their lofty goals and supposed wealth of knowledge to the listener, all within the 
confines of keyboard lines, sloppy drums, and the occasional “woo!” Despite this, as on the opening track, 
they still feel the need to pound it in, in the form of a choir of people shouting "The dog / is a metaphor / 
for the human condition!” Needless to say, good songwriting doesn’t need to spell something out so bla¬ 
tantly when it is done properly. Their CD-R comes in a great hard stock paper sleeve, which includes a small 






REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 


Reviewer Spotlight: Mor Fleisher (MF) 

Joe Meek & The Blue Men, I Hear a New World. This record was never supposed to be 
solely for entertainment’s sake. Joe Meek was, much like Phil Spector with his mono echo, 
one of the key figures in popularizing stereo sound. He was also very intrigued with outer 
space, the moon, and the sounds thereof. These two facets of interest made for the core of 
“I Hear a New World,” which came to be a space opera of sorts. The main point of utilizing stereo in this musical 
masterpiece was the feeling of motion: sounds were to move from one end to the other throughout the record. 
This motion, along with the strange sounds of keys and strings alike, identifying Meek’s picture of outer space 
harmonies, also conveyed a feeling of actually being out of this world. Meek also came to realize that, even 
though the main concept of this album was not only as a form of entertainment, no one would pay attention if 
it did not support the public’s need for pleasurable music. Because of this, not only is this record a great account 
of stereo sound and Joe Meek’s fantastic personality, but it is also exceptionally entertaining and fun to listen to. 
Very strange, but very fascinating; nothing like this has ever or will ever be made again. 

Top five records on my turntable: the Fall, Live in London 1980 ; the Artwoods, 100 Oxford Street, Gun Club, Mother 
Juno ; Love, Forever Changes; Esquerita, Esquerita! 

Reviewer Spotlight: Eric Grubbs (EG) 

Red Animal War, Breaking in an Angel. I always hear stories about how people feel drawn to go out of their way to help 
a band out because of a certain record or show. For me, that draw came from seeing Red Animal War play live in a reno¬ 
vated car garage in 1999. Seeing them play a powerful blend of post-hardcore and punk so convincingly inspired me to 
help them out in any way that I could. I had a radio show where I could have bands as guests on the air so I asked them to 
come by a few weeks later. It was something to at least to get their name out there. Luckily, Deep Elm signed them a short 
while later and released Breaking in an Angel in 2001. While the band went on to make strong efforts with Ed Rose and J. 
Robbins, I keep coming back to their first, self-produced album. I don’t think its because of nostalgia—if s because these 
songs are still really fuckin’ good. While there are traces of Jawbox and Hot Water Music in their sound, the important dis¬ 
tinction is that Breaking in an Angel isn’t stereotypical emo or post-hardcore of the day. Sure, there are jumbled rhythms, 
half-shouted vocals and non-traditional chords, but there is a vast amount of smooth, effortless approach in the delivery. 
This stuff isn't too primal for post-hardcore categorization but it definitely isn’t disposable emo cheese. 

Rock action: the Pathways, Boat of Confidence (reviewed in this issue); Four Tops, Anthology, Placebo, Once 
More With Feeling; Against Me!, Searching for a Former Clarity (reviewed in this issue); the Go! Team, Thunder, 
Lightning, Strike. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Emily Hausman (EH) 

Hot Water Music, Fuel for the Hate Game. There are several reasons why Hot Water Music’s 
Fuel for the Hate Game is epic. The bass lines, for starters. I have many fond memories at¬ 
tached to this record and one of my favorites is drinking mass amounts of gin and juice at 
my friend Josh’s house and lying on his living room floor singing along to this record over 
and over again. This music is very manly: it contains one manthem after another, but a lady can enjoy the thick, 
rich tunes on this record just as much as the next guy. It is a gritty, powerful, and whiskey-soaked masterpiece. 
Every song on this record will make you want to sing along, loud and strong. There is nothing pretty about this 
record; It’s completely raw and that is beautiful. This record is the reason why everyone should listen to Hot Water 
Music, and if you don’t like it, I think you might be dead inside. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Dave Hofer (DH) 

Less Than Jake, Hello Rockview. The second of only two releases on Capitol, Less Than Jake (LTJ) somehow man¬ 
aged to make the jump to and from a major label (and then back to one) without getting destroyed in the pro¬ 
cess. I was dating this girl about two years after this came out, and it was on constant rotation in my car. One of 
the few things we could agree on, musically, was this band, although she found more solace in religion than I did 
(or do) and would always skip “All my Best Friends are Metalheads” because it contained the line: “Do you know 
about her strength in convictions / or how she puts all her faith in religion?” and I would give her shit. Ironically 
enough, the next line happens to be: “Did you take the time / to realize how little we know about each other?” 
Oops. Less Than Jake managed to consistently write catchy ska-infused tunes without coming across repetitive 
or too cheesy. Sure, there’s a cheese factor to this band, but a good pop tune is a good pop tune. “History of a 
Boring Town” packs the most punch; a tale of running into people you knew from way back when and thinking 
about ambitions gone unrealized: “I used to say I’d never stay / but I’m rotting here today.” Less Than Jake have 
always had a sad tone to their lyrics, though. A lot of songs on Hello Rockview (or any other LTJ release, for that 
matter) focus on growing up and times changing... something that anyone can relate to. 

I never thought there’d come a day: Impaled Nazarene, Latex Cult, Blackalicious, The Craft, Animosity, Empires 
(reviewed this issue); the Primeridian, Da Allnighta; Angel Eyes, Something to do with Death (reviewed by some¬ 
one else this issue, but online). 

B aiyM Reviewer Spotlight: Ari Joffe (AJ) 

MmmU Discharge, Why. Originally released in 1981 by Clay Records, and reissued on CD by Sanctu- 
P arv in 2004 with a ton of bonus tracks ’ Discharges 10_son 9.15-minute EP is one of the 

most savage al & ums in the anna,s rock - Discharge was among a number of bands who, 
at the time, were pushing the 70s punk-rock sound into deeper, heavier waters. Many of 
the first wave of punk bands were basically playing revved up ‘50s style rock ‘n’ roll that, melodically, relied heav¬ 
ily on traditional blues based “root-fourth-fifth” chord progressions. Discharge instead took power chords that 





bles to its shriveled genitals, and revived it only to sell its 
soul to the Dark Lord for the cash to buy a new Marshall 
stack. The band does not play parodies like the Dark¬ 
ness. It does not overdose on effects pedals from Guitar 
Center like so many contemporary metal bands. Early 
Man strikes credible rock god poses without looking like 
a group of poseurs. Introduced by reverse delay, “Death 
is the Answer” begins with Mike Conte wailing, “Death 
is the answer to my prayers / Yeahhhh!” A persistent 
riff and double bass drums kick in, and soon, the song 
morphsnot unlike “War Pigs” on Black Sabbath’s Para¬ 
noid. “Evil Is” begins with Adam Bennati’s pace-setting 
hi-hat. Conte mimics James Hetfield’s radio-friendly 
bark while his guitar divebombs. Then, in a killer inter¬ 
lude, a bass bubbles over some rapid riffing. Closing In 
genuinely entertains because Conte and Bennati have 
studied the gospel of metal according to Black Sabbath, 
Judas Priest, early Metallica and others. Still, the band’s 
dedication to the classics might harm it. Some fans of 
authentic metal might scoff at Early Man and wonder 
whether the band should forge its own metal instead 
of mining the past. This band might not be the freshest 
meat in the butcher shop, and it is not the second com¬ 
ing of Sabbath; however, it plays solid rock and sticks it 
to the nii-metal man.(JM) 

Matador Records, 6Z5 Broadway, New York, NY 10012 
www.matadorrecords.com 

Elliott - Photorecording, CD 

To be the last will and testament of Louisville softies 
Elliott, Photorecording was recorded live in the studio 
immediately following the group’s final performance. 
It’s a stunningly well done postscript that buckles 
beneath the heavy undertones of relationship weari¬ 
ness, and maybe even some unrequited love from the 
music industry, as the band watched Jimmy Eat World 
go on to make colossal videos featuring party-goers 
in panties and boxers made by high-priced directors. 
Something just didn’t click and these Kentuckians are 
putting themselves out to pasture with this lush and 
lovely goodbye forever letter. (SM) 
www.revelationrecords.com 

Equinox - Raise Up, CDEP 

Equinox’s experimentation goes pretty far. Luckily, not 
so far as to be completely isolating. Despite the initial 
oddity of its sound, Raise Up has a good amount of ac¬ 
cessible grooves and dancey rhythms. However, these 
parts don’t exist as one in the same, but rather as 
pieces scattered about here and there, rendering Raise 
Up completely incoherent in its delivery. Just when 
you think some type of long-standing melody is be¬ 
ing introduced, your anticipation is wrecked. Combin¬ 
ing so many influences, they fuse together dub, world 
influences, hip hop, pop, and a slew of god-knows- 
what to create a sound both chaotic and sedentary. 
Singer Saran Malene M.’s vocals are smooth as hot wax, 
coupling the jarring instrumentation of Hugh McElroy 
(ex-Black Eyes) that would otherwise be overpowering. 
The reverse is true as well. Minimalist dub-influenced 
rhythms and velvety vocals play directly off the other, 
as do the record’s disjointed harmonies. Raise Up runs 
the gamut, mismatching what should exist in unison, 
and disorienting its audience just barely to the point 
of nausea. (AJA) 

Ruffian Records, PO Box 5S22, Washington, DC 20016 
www.ruffianrecords.com 


Every Time I Die - Gutter Phenomenon, CD 

In the hardcore scene, an album’s success seems based 
off of a knee-jerk reaction. Should the new Band X 
record not hit with as much immediate impact as its 
predecessor, it’s automatically not as good. A few years 
later, everyone will realize their mistake, and it’ll be a 
classic and dudes in (insert popular fashion accessory 
in the year 2014 here) will claim they’ve had the origi¬ 
nal LP all along (when it actually came in the mail from 
eBay a few days prior). The new Every Time I Die (ETID) 
seems destined for that sort of future. I gave this band 
a glowing review for their excellent record, Hot Damn! 
way back in PP58. This is the follow-up, and I don’t envy 
the task of topping their last record and the hype that 
surrounded it. Frankly, it was a great fucking record. 
Gutter Phenomenon, on the other hand, seems like a 
grower. I haven’t really paid attention to what others 
have said about this record, but I’m prepared to give 
it a fair shake even though it didn’t instantaneously 
slay me. The songs are a little more in-depth; the ar¬ 
rangements a little more thought out. The first thing 
you’ll notice about this record is Keith Buckley’s vocals. 
There’s a decent amount of clean vocals, but they’re 
interspersed in a way that’s not the obnoxious scream- 
ing-verse-into-the-dean-chorus thing that so many 
bands are doing these days. For the most part, though, 
he’s screaming, and it sounds great. The clean vocals 
doesn’t always work, though: the “whoa whoa’s” in 
“Guitared and Feathered” are pretty stupid. But, back 
on the lighter side of things, Buckley’s lyrics continue 
to impress: “Everywhere we go / we’re the local boys 
/ and we’re back in town.” The outlaw-style lyricism 
fits the music well, as most of the riffs bring to mind 
a hardcore version of Appetite for Destruction-era Guns 
‘n’ Roses. I know that’s a tall order, but ETID have that 
sleazy sound that works really well when played cor¬ 
rectly, and ETID do it right. Drummer Mike Novak is just 
flashy enough to keep you interested without being 
garish, and the guitar work is the sort that’ll make you 
think twice before you discount a riff as sub par. A lot 
of this record’s charm lies in its subtleties. As the album 
progresses, it starts to drag and feels a little samey, but 
for right now, I’m chalking that up to my own knee-jerk 
reaction and the fact that some of the aforementioned 
subtleties have yet to reveal themselves. Overall, this 
record makes me feel like I’ve been driving through the 
desert in a convertible, Fear and Loathing style. Some¬ 
thing just doesn’t feel right, but because of that, it feels 
much better. (DH) 

Ferret, www.ferretstyle.com 

Felt - Felt 2: A Tribute to Lisa Bonet, CD 

Felt is comprised of Midwest emcees Slug and Murs, 
who have teamed up again for yet another oddly in- 
tentioned tribute. The first was to Christina Ricci; this 
one’s to actress Lisa Bonet. The reasons as to why this 
celebrity are never explained, and nothing in this disc 
makes it more clear. The poorly spliced faux phone calls 
between the two emcees and the actress only serve to 
make the project remotely creepy. Despite Felt’s prow¬ 
ess on their other projects, here they rely on old stand¬ 
bys and tired rhymes. Even Slug’s old obsession, Lucy, 
comes into play, despite the supposed focus on Lisa 
Bonet. Now, I understand relationship psychosis just as 
well as the next person, but how many more albums 
of the same “fuck you Lucy” is it going to take? Even 
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with Atmosphere collaborator/producer Ant in tow, the 
beats sound tired and don’t snap like they should; the 
flows of the two emcees don’t mesh but flop back and 
forth between urgent yelps (Slug) and subdued into¬ 
nation (Murs). “Breaker Down Like a Shotgun” is the 
most disgusting, masochistic thing I’ve heard this side 
of Limp Bizkit, while “Life Vegas” shows the duo tak¬ 
ing a more successful stab at balancing their disparate 
talents. The only remote standout here is “Woman To¬ 
night,” which harkens back to pre-Epitaph Atmosphere, 
and the God Loves Ugly era. Although this is technically 
underground hip hop, it is full of trite cliches, stereo¬ 
types, and pop culture references galore-you’d be 
hard pressed to find anything revolutionary, or even 
remotely interesting. Overall, there are very few pay¬ 
offs here. When compared to those at the forefront of 
hip hop today, or even the main projects of everyone 
involved, this can’t help but sound stale. (SBM) 

Rhymesayers Entertainment, 2411 Hennepin Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 
55405, www.rtiymesayers.com 

Fire Still Burns, the - Keeping Hope Alive, CDEP 

It’s becoming a problem: there are simply too many 
fucking incredible bands featuring ex-members of Life¬ 
time. This super group also consists of members of En¬ 
sign and Vision, and their urgent, melodic, and positive 
hardcore is instantly worthy of obsessive fandom. Ten 
months ago I reviewed their phenomenal self-released 
demo and predicted that they’d get on a big indepen¬ 
dent label fast, which they did. I’d like to see them get 
a full-length together, because these six songs are a bit 
too much of a tease in that they’d make a kickass A-side 
of an LP. Playing a CD on repeat simply isn’t as fun as 
turning a record over. Recorded at the famous Big Blue 
Meenie Studios in NJ, the album boasts production that 
is way sharper than that on most new bands’ releases. 
The first song, “Insert Motivation Here,” is possibly the 
most Lifetime-sounding song that any Lifetime spin¬ 
off band has produced thus far. Fans of mature melodic 
hardcore are going to adore the Fire Still Burns. (AE) 

Blackout Records, PO Box 610, Hoboken NJ 07030 
www.blackoutrecords.com 

Functional Blackouts - S/T, 7” 

Shit, is that blood? Wait, is that my blood? Something’s 
kind of itching up near my hairline. My heavens, how 
did these slivers of glass become so embedded into the 
side of my head? Just a second ago, none of this was 
the case. Get me a couple Band-Aids and some iodine 
or something... I’ve got to clean this up. Tweezers 
might be called for as well, if you’d be so kind as to 
grab one from the medicine cabinet as you pass by on 
your way back. The Functional Blackouts don’t stutter 
or stammer when they assault, they pull the shades 
closed and attack, drilling from all directions and be¬ 
fore you know it, you’re making a dental appointment 
to get that from tooth capped. The three songs on 
this 7” are shorter than a poodle and as friendly as a 
wood chipper. They abandon any cosmetics and serve 
up trashy punk rock fat lips by the dozen, a complete 
whirlwind of aggressive behavior, with an ass-pinch as 
a parting gift. (SM) 

Wrench Records, mail@wrench.org 

Glue - Sunset Lodge, CD 

So two summers ago, I volunteered to work a table at 
the Warped Tour for my record-store day job. We were 
selling various CDs and whatnot, taking turns stretch¬ 


ing our legs and walking around. It was during one 
of these attempts at walking around (there were so 
many people there, it was insane) that I heard some 
beats coming from a tent, so I walked over to find what 
turned out to be Glue absolutely ripping it to about 40 
people. The name Adeem was discernable from time 
to time in between songs (during shout-outs and 
whatnot), and I got even more excited, as I had heard 
nothing but good things about his immense skills from 
very trustworthy friends. At the time, it was just Adeem 
and DJDQ, but Sunset Lodge adds producer Maker to the 
mix, fresh off his excellent record with Chicago’s own 
Qwel. This album is really good. Adeem doesn’t front 
when it comes to voicing his opinions on the govern¬ 
ment and society as a whole, mixing tongue twisting 
speed and lyrical paranoia with the greatest of ease. 
His style is reminiscent of groups from the golden age 
of hip hop (roughly 1988-1992); due to its density, one 
needs to listen closely to absorb everything that’s being 
said. Music you actually need to think about?! Amazing. 
Maker’s production serves its purpose: it’s unobtrusive 
and leaves plenty of room for both Adeem and DJDQ 
to showcase what they can do, which is a whole lot of 
good. (DH) 

Shake It, 4156 Hamilton Ave, Cincinati, OH 45223 
www.shakeitrecords.com 

Gnade, Adam - Run Hide Retreat Surrender, CD 

"It is winter again and you are fighting with your 
woman.” So begins the sprawling and sometimes 
stream of consciousness narrative Adam Gnade un¬ 
reels on this Loud + Clear Records disc, a surprisingly 
resonant pseudo-update of On the Road for the lo-fi 
singer-songwriter set. What’s amazing about the CD is 
just how much that narrative drives it forward, how the 
unadorned spoken word recording of Gnade’s tale of 
turmoil, flight, and discovery can hold your attention 
through a revolving landscape of spare guitar pas¬ 
sages and noisy asides. Gnade’s story—which, loosely 
speaking, details a cross-country journey punctu¬ 
ated with relationship woes and observations about a 
broken world-is at its best when he manages to hit 
the little details: the aging, bearded men yearning for 
their youths while tossing back cheap 7-Eleven coffee, 
the work-nightmares that break with cold sweats, the 
smell of dead horseshoe crabs on a Florida beach. 
“Dance to the War,” an urban landscape dirge with 
a groove, is the record’s most song-oriented offering 
and also the best summary of Gnade’s rapid fire ap¬ 
proach. In it, he jumps from alcohol-soaked descrip¬ 
tions of Brooklyn and platitudes about needing to keep 
riding the nation’s highways to a news collage about 
Iraq and the Middle East without skipping a beat. By the 
last minutes of the closing title track, you almost wish 
Gnade never discovered the story’s ending. (JV) 

Loud + Clear Records, PO Box 502183, San Diego, CA, 92150-2183, 
www.loudandclearrecords.com 

Go Betty Go-Nothing is More, CD 

Undeniably California-flavored punk with a mix of La¬ 
tino flare, Go Betty Go are an all-female punk rock ‘n’ 
roll outfit with a tendency to focus more on the latter. 
Because of their affiliation with Side One Dummy, it 
comes as little surprise that Nothing is More’s produc¬ 
tion is as slick as Rick himself, but the band’s anthemic 
sound lends itself to a glossy presentation, so nothing 
about these polished 12 tracks sounds out of place. By 


MUSIC 


zine-like booklet with all of their lyrics. Again, we become involved in their intellectual dilemma here, as 
alongside the lyrics are quotes from the likes of Chung Tzu, Noam Chomsky, and not one, but two quotes 
from Nietzsche. Yet again, this doesn’t translate well in their approach in attempting to balance political and 
philosophical greats with songs about sewing and dirtbags on bikes while lamenting the demise of their old 
“punk house,” Fort Asshats. One particularly painful track, “Hey Chomsky!,” is a mock-dialogue between 
Howard Zinn and-you guessed it-Noam Chomsky. It may be a cover, but that’s no excuse for lines like “Hey 
Chomsky / let’s [sic] talk about the good old days / when anarchy was just a class war away!” OK, you’re 
punk kids, you like easy politics, we get it. This is a fine record for the band to share among themselves and 
close friends, though I wouldn’t recommend it for general consumption. Bottom line, the packaging is the 
only highlight, while the music remains questionable and sophomoric at best. (SBM) 

Self-released, www.gatecitycreations.com/piedmonster 


Whip - Atheist Lovesongs to God, CD 

When approaching a new singer-songwriter, there will always be that 
slight moment of dread, between when the disc starts and when the ac¬ 
tual singing begins. No matter the mood of the music, everything becomes 
tense until those first lines trickle in, and you are assuaged in your new fa¬ 
vorite find; otherwise, it’s a quick leap towards the stop button. Whip is the 
solo side-project of Jason Merritt of Timesbold, and after the first few notes 
of rustic guitar strumming, I waited for the moment of singer-songwriter 
truth. Thankfully, no worries here: Merritt is personal, subdued, and resonant, with a perfect and intimate 
warble relaying confessionals of the personal and religious variety. Banjos and mandolins lend the tracks a 
homespun feel, though it isn’t honky-tonk in the backyard by any means. The focal point of these songs is 
reflected in the title, and Merritt offers a window into his experiences with, and general musings on, religion, 
or a lack thereof. Granted, there is some questionable subject matter (such as an ode to Cobain), and strangely 
worded mixed metaphors (“goodness playing at recklessnesses game” comes to mind). Now, if I remember 
correctly, an adjective can’t be personified just by making it possessive, and “recklessnesses” doesn’t exactly 
slide off the tongue. Aside from these small qualms, though, Merritt plays it safe and relies on typical didactic 
foiky fanfare. While "16 th Mission” verges upon the evangelical and comes across as an outburst when placed 
between more understated tracks, overall, Lovesongs flourishes with restraint: there are plenty of gorgeous 
tracks that verge upon, and hint at, a deeper gracefulness. Merritt seems languid and loose, searching out 
new territory but also perfectly within his element. The album is too personal to be inflammatory, and too 
familiar to be considered revolutionary. Despite this, it remains impressive. Lovesongs becomes an exercise in 
quiet and intriguing folk with a mostly impressive hold on lyrics. Highly recommended. (SBM) 

Resonant, www.resonantlabel.com 




V/A - Someday Coming Round: Deviant Twang Revisited, CD 

It’s rare to find a compilation worth listening to, where only a couple of 
tracks stand out against a dozen other B-sides. It’s even more difficult to 
find a decent country music compilation, a genre so vilified because of its 
mainstream vapidness and patriotism. Plenty of folks don’t even realize 
that there is country-inspired music out there beyond CMT and American 
flag vests. Someday Coming Round is an ideal primer for those who can’t 
get past Travis Tritt, and even for those who have Bocephus’s entire dis¬ 
cography. Warning Sign records, based in Santa Cruz, California, drew from the west coast. The artists are 
from as far south as Orange County’s Fullerton, California winding all the way up the coast to Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington, with a concentration in two of the most unlikely twang breeders: Santa Cruz and Portland, Oregon. 
Clampitt, Gaddis and Buck’s “Wayward Brother,” which is a gorgeous call for haunted souls floating between 
heaven and earth searching for peace. The toe-tapping banjo arpeggio belies the melancholy of acknowl¬ 
edging certain death in The Devil Makes Three’s “Bangor Mash.” Boaz Vilozny’s lonely cry and admonition 
of his neighborhood in “Not in this Town” and Kids on the Couch’s “God” will make you chuckle and nod in 
agreement at the same time. Dusty Rhodes and the River Band’s “Fire in the Sky” combine a velvety fiddle, 
echoing sing-along vocals, and foiky sensibilities. Emily Herring and the Juanita Family and Friends Lana 
Rebel treat us to two beautifully soulful tracks with “Doc Bronner” and Song of Mihitabel,” respectively. Ste¬ 
ven Griswold’s haunting ballad of eternal love in “Needle and Twine” will give you chills down your spine. Do 
yourself a favor and get this comp, and then do yourself an even bigger favor and buy the respective records 
of all the bands on the comp. It’s going to involve a lot of your time and money, but your soul will remain 
intact because you did. (AA) 

Warning Sign Records, warningsignrecords.com 
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weren’t typically played in succession and patched them together to create wonderfully misshapen, disorienting 
riffs. While they were kicking tradition to the curb (in terms of their melodic sensibilities), the English four-piece 
were reaching across the Atlantic and back in time for their rhythms. Whether they were fully aware of it or 
not, their trademark hardcore beat was a derivation of what Chuck Berry referred to as the “hillbilly” beat. This 
particular double time, quick stepping beat had been kicking around for lord knows how long in the American 
South by the time Berry grabbed it and popularized it via songs like “Thirty Days” and “Maybellene.” Discharge 
straightened it out, lost the swing, and added an extra thump on the kick drum. Then they took the whole she¬ 
bang—the weird chord progressions and propulsive drums, plus proto death metal growls about socio-political 
issues-and cranked it out at warp speed, creating a violent, intensely tribal sound. (AJ) 

Top 5 of ’05: Siege of Hate, Subversive by Nature ; Obituary, Frozen in Time ; High on Fire, Blessed Black Wings-, 25 
Suaves, I Want it Loud ; the Moaners, Dark Snack. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Scott Jones (SJ) 

The Stranglers, Black and White. When I was 13, my uncle gave me his old punk records 
which happened to include the first six Stranglers LP’s. I sold the albums years later like 
an idiot. (Sorry, Uncle Sean.) The Stranglers third LP, Black and White, has some great 
songs as well as a few fillers. The record starts off with the driving ‘Tank,” featuring JJ 
Burnel’s up-front lead bass sound, which was a big part of the Stranglers’ sound in the early years. The next 
sound to aurally behold are the lightning-fast keyboards played by Dave Greenfield, who sounds like a student 
of Rick Wakeman. Next up is the reggae rock of “Nice n’ Sleazy,” which has one of the coolest bass lines ever and 
Greenfield colors things up by adding a wildly psychedelic Moog solo and a little bit of faux-steel drums. The epic 
‘Toiler on the Sea” goes through so many emotions that it’s reminiscent of manic depressive classical music. The 
song fluctuates between a somber riff in the verse and the happiest new wave melody ever written. Guitarist and 
vocalist Hugh Cornwell even repeats something about “A flock of seagulls,” further cementing their credentials as 
the godfathers of new wave. “Death and Night and Blood (Yukio)” is the best new-wave punk hybrid song that 
I can think of. How can anyone deny lyrics like “Hey little baby don’t you lean down low / you’re brain’s exposed 
and it’s starting to show / your rotten thoughts / yuck!” I had to buy the CD since I sold my records but the CD does 
have a kickass version of “Walk on By,” where the Stranglers change temporarily into a jam band. 

Music to be threatened by: The Orb, Okie Dokie, It’s the Orb on Kompakt; Captain Beefheart and his Magic Band, 
Trout Mask Replica; Neutral Milk Hotel, In the Aeroplane Over the Sea; Sonic Youth, Evol (I can’t go anywhere 
without at least one Sonic Youth album); the Fall, Fall Heads Roll 

Reviewer Spotlight: Steve Kane (SK) 

Unbroken, Life. Love. Regret. Out of all the records released in the ‘90s, few have made more of an impact on 
the current state of hardcore than Unbroken’s 1994 release, Life. Love. Regret. Prior to this record, Unbroken was 
just another heavy hardcore band like all the others of the era. However, in the process of making this album 
they took their collective influences and created something so vibrant and different from what their peers were 
doing that it has taken on this legacy all its own. Every aspect of this record is a piece that completes the entire 
package. The album cover consists only of three simple stills from the film Swing Kids and the words “life, love, 
regret, unbroken.” Inside, the liner notes read like a zine of journal-style pieces about suicide, love, fear, and the 
uncertainty of growing up. Musically, Steven Miller, Robert Moran, Eric Allen and Todd Beattie set the backdrop for 
David Claibourn’s harsh vocal delivery. Miller and Andrew’s guitar tones are dark and heavy and though the songs 
aren’t the most technically advanced, each riff captures the overwhelming current of helplessness that emanates 
through the album. The lyrics for “End of a Lifetime,” “Curtain,” and "Final Expression” (and on the whole record 
for the most part) are bleak and frequently touch on the subjects of suicide, lost love, and dying alone. Life. Love. 
Regret, is catharsis for anyone who has ever been on the brink of disaster or felt the depths of depression. 

Hoods up, headphones on: 2*Sweet, The After-Summer Party, the Most Serene Republic, Underwater Cinema¬ 
tographer; Nick Drake, Bryter Layter; Slowdive, Souvlaki; Blacklisted, The Beat Goes On. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Chay Lawrence (CL) 

Weakling, Dead as Dreams. I remember my copy of Dead as Dreams arriving at my Chicago 
apartment shortly after I moved to the US five years ago. I was initially confused; I didn’t 
remember ordering it, and there wasn’t a single piece of legible writing on the entire record. 
Finally remembering it was some weird metal album, I tossed it onto the turntable for some 
idle headbanging while tackling a pile of dishes in the kitchen, only to be disturbed by some of the most tortured 
music I’d ever heard. Torturous repetitive riffs gave way to quiet passages of funereal majesty, and back again, with¬ 
out reprieve, to hellish bludgeoning. The murky brown palette of the gatefold sleeve offered no clues as to the origins 
of the hellish content; the lousy pressing on blood-red double vinyl added an extra patina of filth to proceedings. 
Like Rorschach’s Protestant, Dead as Dreams is an excellent example of an underground metal masterpiece far ahead 
of its time: both are cruel, discordant, utterly punishing in their despondency. Still spoken of in hushed tones by the 
aficionados of the grim, Weakling succeeded in creating a truly American black metal voice. But Weakling were an 
oddball bunch, from San Francisco and named after a Swans song, their music was so much more... where hardcore, 
metal, and crust met the epic structures of progressive rock. Although Dead as Dreams was a posthumous release, 
Weakling’s John Gossard has gone on to make some fine records with newer bands Asunder and the Gault; I know 
though, that Dead as Dreams will always be my soundtrack to the thunderstorms of the Midwest. (CL) 

This week I ‘ave been mostly listening to: Make a Change... Kill Yourself, S/T; Manliftingbanner, Discography 
Ringworm, Justice Replaced by Revenge; Scorch Trio, Luggumt, 1349, Hellfire. 




the same token, nothing here sounds overtly memo¬ 
rable, save for a couple of tracks that could be included 
on a soundtrack to a coming-of-age teen comedy. And 
if that’s your idea of a good time, you might be reading 
the wrong magazine. (MS) 

Side One Dummy, P0 Box Z350 Los Angeles, CA 90078 
www.sideonedummy.com 

GoGoGo Airhead - Rats! Sing! Sing!, CD 

Somehow, Bay area mainstays GoGoGo Airheart have 
managed to implement all of the typical hallmarks of 
post-punk, but without doing anything hugely inter¬ 
esting. It’s all lo-fi, angular and gritty, with faux-urgent 
vocals, disco drums, and huge bass. The band goes 
on some quick excursions that involve anything from 
dub to handclaps, with Mike Vermillion’s thin, wiry 
vocals ranging from earnest to completely brash and 
unstable. Between these 15 tracks, there are plenty of 
highlights to choose from: “Burn it Down” is brash and 
upright with thick bass pulling it through, while ‘Taxi 
Up” remains a full three minutes of great, shouted 
nonsense with a riff so repetitive it sounds looped, in a 
good way. With all of that being said, the production is 
nothing short of horrid, with no EQ to speak of and the 
low-end constantly bottoming out. I consider myself 
a fan of lo-fi material, but this was difficult. ‘The Big 
Girl of Beauty,” for example, is probably a great song, 
though the way it is handled here forces it into a pile of 
muddled static. Rats! is full of guitar-driven danceable 
gems and unusual vocals, but until something (any¬ 
thing) happens with their production, it can only be 
classified as decent. (SBM) 

Gold Standard Laboratories, P0 Box 65091, Los Angeles, CA 90065 
www.gogogoairheart.com 

Gunshy, the - Souls, CD 

For the first minutes while listening to the Gunshy, 
you’re going to find yourself shifting in your seat and 
feeling as if you can’t catch your breath. You’ll feel 
tension against your windpipe and agitated by your 
irregular breathing, until you realize that you are not 
afflicted, but simply reacting to Matt Arbogast’s vocals 
straining through your speakers. Arbogast’s voice is the 
unlikely centerpiece, sounding like a man who has been 
smoking a pack a day since he was in conceived and is 
now only able to speak through song while he fights 
for another breath. Arbogast gasps for air as his rough 
voice etches into orchestral arrangements and sprouts 
from between the cement cracks of a barren guitar. You 
can almost see veins bulging from his neck as he forces 
out another syllable. Arbogast stands against compari¬ 
sons to Tom Waits, but a difference in the Gunshy is that 
Arbogast finds suitable accompaniment in beautiful 
music that occasionally seep from an organ, trumpet, 
or violin. A listen through this record and you’ll feel like 
you’ve been sitting in a smoke-filled room, nursing a 
glass of whiskey as your friend tells you stories he’s 
been meaning to tell for a long time. (AA) 

Latest Flame Records, www.latestflame.com 

He Who Corrupts - The Smell of Money, CDEP 

He Who Corrupts can best be summed up in a math equa¬ 
tion: (Grind+fury+ridiculously fast+humor+business) 

- (Bullshit + Clothes) = He Who Corrupts. These guys 
have done it again with The Smell of Money, which is a 
hard-hitting, five-song EP that wraps up in under eight 
minutes. It starts furiously and ends with a punch on 
the rather appropriately titled (or inappropriately titled, 


however you look at it) “Grinding for Jesus.” Prepare to 
hear some of the fastest blast beats, quickest riffage, and 
most painful screams you’ve ever heard. The first track, 
“Your Mama on the Rocks” uses samples of the Chicago 
El train among technical blasts of low-end and screech¬ 
ing vocals. If you are into grindcore, or hardcore for that 
matter, you should know who He Who Corrupts is. You 
shouldn’t just know who they are; you should study 
them, worship them, and learn economic from them. 
Their unique sense of humor is a rarity in the hardcore 
genre, and that blend of comedy and talent allows them 
to outdo others both on record and in a live environment. 
Oh yeah, and if you haven’t seen them live, drop every¬ 
thing you are doing and go to their next show. (MB) 

Eugenic Records Label, 100-04 South Jersey Ave, East Setauket, NY 
11733. www.eugenicrecordlabel.com 

Heston Rifle - What To Do At a Time of Accident..., CD 

Now, I used to be into bands like Godspeed, A Silver Mt. 
Zion, and that whole scene. After quickly getting bored 
with them, I decided to pack up my post-rock suitcase 
(with the exception of Mogwai), and retire that genre. 
Heston Rifle, while being a little more rock ‘n’ roll than 
any of those bands, has totally sparked my interest. 
They play dynamically changing and varied tempo in¬ 
strumental rock with a punk influence. Through a wall of 
heavy guitars comes the wail of a violin, the unique fac¬ 
tor in Heston Rifle, as they are one of the heaviest bands 
that I’ve heard to use violin in a pleasant and effective 
way. They delve into math-rock, noise, and experimen¬ 
tal music to create their own blend of what “post-rock” 
really is. While all six songs on the record are over five 
minutes long, they manage to keep each song distinc¬ 
tive from one another. I’m thoroughly impressed not 
only with Heston Rifle’s first full-length, but also by 
their expansion of the post-rock genre. (MB) 

Ernest Jenning Record Co., 68 Cheever Place #Z, Brooklyn, NY 11231. 
www.emestjenning.com 

History Invades - The Structure of a Precise 
Fashion, CD 

A two-man group of former Portland natives with 
a penchant for the spice of burritos and bumping 
basslines, History Invades spirals in and out of that 
post-punk funk that isn’t so much in vogue anymore 
and something a little more intriguing, namely an ad¬ 
venturously dynamic taste for melody in a sometimes 
strident structure. Not overly new, but it gets out and 
does the Jade Tree, quasi-Faraquet dance fairly con¬ 
vincingly. This is precisely what’s in fashion-or was a 
year and a half ago-making you wonder if these guys 
have a dial-up connection that’s somehow keeping 
them from the cutting edge. (SM) 

Self-released, www.historyinvades.com 

Horrorpops - Bring it On!, CD 

I think it’s fairly common to hear a band for the first 
time and be blown away, only to be let down by that 
band’s subsequent efforts. It’s most likely a result of 
having no expectations at all when you first hear them, 
then setting your expectations too high for the follow¬ 
up. There’s probably an inevitable degree of losing 
some sense of discovery, too. Whatever the reasons, I 
find myself a bit let down by the Horrorpops’ second 
album, Bring it On. Their 2004 debut came right out of 
left field and took me by surprise with its combination 
of psychobilly and dark, early-‘80s new wave and post¬ 
punk. I found it completely refreshing, and I especially 
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loved the new wave-y songs that evoked Siouxsie and 
the Banshees and Bow Wow Wow. Sadly, those sorts of 
songs are largely lacking from their sophomore release 
as they stick much more with the straightforward psy¬ 
chobilly. Patricia Day still has a killer voice, but I think 
the kill count was higher when the band was mixing 
things up more. Bring it On! is still good for what it is, 
but not as good as it could’ve been. (JC) 

Hellcat Records, www.hell-cat.com 

Imagine If the Sun Fell - S/T, 7” 

“Imagine if the Sun Fell” is apparently the name used 
for all solo projects issued by members of Empty Silos 
Echo War. I recommend they call all duets “Image if 
Their Fans Got Confused.” Anyway, this particular one 
comes from Jeremy Nisson. The first side is a composi¬ 
tion of melancholy sheets of sound, with some creepy 
found audio clips and a little percussion thrown in oc¬ 
casionally to keep things dynamic. The second side 
features a simple acoustic guitar lament and a sound 
collage freakout (are there backwards tape loops in 
there?). All of it’s very good.(CB) 

Rok Lok, P0 Box 137, Rocky Point, NY 11778, www.roklokrecords.com 

Immaculate Machine - Ones and Zeros, CD 

Immaculate Machine (IM) might want to make a little 
less of their barely-there connection to the New Por- 
nographers. Having AC Newman as your ever-lovin’ 
distant uncle doesn’t justify the audio groveling that IM 
do. It also casts the band far into the shadow of their 
forefathers. Singer Kathryn Calder is a budding under¬ 
study for Neko Case (how convenient!) with a fraction 
of the songwriting skill. Their haphazard musical ar¬ 
rangements are deeply indebted and performed with 
a flawed understanding of what they’re aping. Lyrics 
easily traced back to the crowded indie discount bin only 
add insult to injury. Ones and Zeroes is an underwhelm¬ 
ing album that reiterates why indie rock is a weary, 
wheezing genre these days: most bands copy, few of 
them improve or offer anything eye-opening. (SRM) 

Mint Records, P0 Box 3613, Vancouver, BC V6B 3YS Canada 
www.mintrecs.com 

Inkwell Collective, the - Falling Signs, CD 

The Inkwell Collective delivers with its beautifully 
crafted folk-inspired indie rock, braiding a cello and 
viola seamlessly into rock band standards like the gui¬ 
tar and piano. But the lyric, my goodness, the weak 
sauce lyrics! Listening to the words distracts from the 
music; you can’t help but think that the “wordsmith” 
behind it all is trying much too hard to achieve the kind 
of lyrical finesse of the likes of the Weakerthans or 
Neutral Milk Hotel. Vocalist and guitarist Steev Baker’s 
voice is strong and capable, but you just can’t get over 
the words spilling from his lips. Baker says so himself, 
“Lately I’ve learned to think and speak in cliches” (“My 
Use of Metaphor”), and he continues in the same song 
to treat us to this: “You were the miracle and I was the 
skeptic /1 was the gash and you the antiseptic / You are 
an animal and I’m a carnivore / You are the oxygen but 
I’m afraid I’m underwater.” There are times where you 
just can’t help but feel as if you’re listening to words he 
wrote in his high school poetry journal. (AA) 

Self-released, Steev1976@yahoo.com 

Intoxica - Razorwire, CDEP 

Intoxica is a band from the UK who cites the Gun Club 
as their primary influence. While it’s obvious the band 


has listened to Fire of Love more than a few times, their 
penchant for Jeffrey Lee Pierce doesn’t equate to a 
strong record. The music is mediocre; it’s the lyrics that 
aren’t all that insightful or interesting-tepid at best. 
While the band tries to replicate the narrative style of 
Jeff Pierce and Chris D., Intoxica just sounds cliche and 
uninspired. It’s people like Greg Cartwright and Gabe 
Hart who carry on in the strong narrative tradition of 
Pierce, Lou Reed, and Chris D.—guys who painted pic¬ 
tures with concise lyrics which had the blunt strength 
and confidence of a rock ‘n’ roll Hemingway. THIS JUST 
IN: I’ve been informed that Brain Waters from the Flash 
Express has been hanging out with Hannibal once a 
week at Roscoe’s Chicken and Waffle. Waters is getting 
more and more legit everyday. (RL) 

Bliss Mutator, www.intoxia.ne 

Jena Campaign, the - S/T, CD 

Named for a series of French military victories -led 
by Napoleon-that destroyed the Prussian Army, the 
Jena Campaign is essentially the solo project of Matt 
Maggiacomo, but with significant help from drummer 
Brad Mehlenbacher and bassist J. Ferguson. Nothing 
says, “I’m depressed,” faster than the use of a gently 
strummed mandolin and a songwriter man-crush on 
the work of Elliott Smith. “Holiday,” the record’s opener, 
shares a heart with Smith’s “Say Yes,” from the easily 
strummed acoustic guitar and Maggiacomo’s hush-a- 
bye-baby vocals to Mehlenbacher’s use of brushes. And 
so the album goes, without much deviation, throwing 
a little more mandolin into the batter and turning it a 
dash Celtic in doing so, but having trouble getting it all 
to stick with any sort of permanence. (SM) 

Self-released www.mYspace.com/jenacampaign 

Junk Science - Feeding Einstein, CD 

A brief skit on Feeding Einstein parodies MTV’s “Cribs” 
and the Cristal-sippin’, ride-pimpin’ lifestyle. On a pro¬ 
gram called “Pads,” fictional rapper MC Magnificent 
boasts that his bathroom faucet knobs turn on only 
hot water. Unlike 99 percent of the skits on hip-hop 
albums, this one is not filler. It actually entertains and 
complements rapper Baje One’s everyman quality. The 
MC and Snafu, the DJ, are well aware that they are white 
guys from Brooklyn crashing a predominantly black 
genre of popular music. So Snafu kicks his beats to the 
front of the mix, handles many accessible samples and 
sometimes manipulates them like Kanye West and Por- 
tishead. And Baje One spits lines that revisit a theme: 
aspire to live a dream, not to inhabit a fantasy world. He 
and two guests rap about “trying to make my plan B my 
plan A” in "WhereGo?” The downside to such honesty 
and humility is that Baje One sometimes lacks a person¬ 
ality as engaging as that of other rappers. On the other 
hand, Snafu and Baje One feel like listeners’ peers. On 
record, Junk Science announces its intention to make 
feel-good music and shouts out to the old-school art¬ 
ists Baje One put on a mix when he was eight years old. 
As a result, the duo persuades its listeners to hope that 
the group earns as much respect as the artists name- 
checked in the song “House Wigger.” When was the last 
time a listener could root for a hip-hop artist? (JM) 

Embedded Music, www.embeddedmusic.net 

Khanate - Capture and Release, CD 

This doom metal super group stretch pace-slackening 
single chords into long, pulsing, dissonant drones of 


feedback, punctuating them with infrequent but brutal 
smacks of percussion, and vocalizing the oppressive 
pessimism-already obviated by the band’s sonic ap- 
proach-with Alan Dubin’s goblin shrieks. It’s a potent 
combination-there’s a single-minded precision to the 
instrumental gloom: somber, meditative and, for all its 
darkness, lulling. And then you have this unhinged Du- 
bin guy kinda freaking out, but freaking out with similar 
deliberation. He howls, very slowly, “You are blood / 
that’s all,” and “It’s cold / when I touch you.” Boogedy 
boogedy boo. Spat like accusations, there’s something 
distasteful about the things said through his effects-al- 
tered microphone, more so for the cold certainty with 
which he delivers them. Dubin’s lyrics warrant more 
careful interpretation that I’ll attempt here, but it seems 
to me that the emotive register of his voice spells out his 
macabre musings pretty clearly on its own. Unlike many 
other albums lumped into the “doom” category, Cap¬ 
ture and Release doesn’t settle into moody background 
music in home listening situations. Dubin isn’t solely 
responsible for this; the band’s stop-start progression 
makes for a music that, despite its sluggish speed, 
jolts the listener all the way to the end. At roughly 45 
minutes, it’s about as much as I can take. But I wouldn’t 
settle for a minute less, either. (CB) 

Hydra Head, PO Box Z91430, Los Angeles, CA 900Z9 
www.hydrahead.com 

Knotwells, the - Blood River Melodies, CD 

Think of the Knotwells as the goth-country-punk 
cousins of the Old 97’s, the Meat Purveyors, and others 
on the Bloodshot Records roster. The band pens dark 
tales that end without redemption or, at most, with 
revenge or a message. “True Love Knot” and “That 
Man” are murder ballads that treat murder as revenge 
for adultery and physical abuse. “Pills” and “Preacher 
Man” denounce drugs and question organized Christi¬ 
anity. Vocalist Arik Xist sings until raspy and Jackie B.’s 
viola adds authenticity and edginess. The whole band 
is tight; Satan himself might sell his soul to make the 
Knotwells play a hoedown in Hell. (JM) 

P0 Box 141032, Minneapolis, MN 55414 www.knotwells.com 

Kudzu Wish - En Route, CD 

I saw this band almost a decade ago in some burrito 
joint in Chapel Hill, and all I can recall is that they were 
a competent Archers of Loaf rip-off. There were a lot of 
them back then, and most of them have shifted from 
Promising Local Band to Scenester Alcoholic Has Been. 
Well, Kudzu Wish surprisingly stuck around, and didn’t 
become that Local Band That Should Have Quit Five 
Years Ago. They’ve upgraded their sound from apathy- 
ridden math rock to a high energy hybrid of hardcore 
and indie rock. Barking call-and-response vocals laced 
with angular guitar work bring to mind a more melodic 
Milemarker with some dramatic moments taken out 
of Refused’s catalog. Politically relevant lyrics reek of 
angry, almost violent frustration, but the poignant pre¬ 
sentation (“I Am Rocket” stands out in this case) moves 
the songs above another dumb punk anthem. These 
five solid songs only whet the appetite for where their 
next full-length will take them. (VC) 

Ernest Jenning Record Co, 68 Cheever PI. #2, Brooklyn, NY 11231, 
www.emestjenning.com 

Lawless Element - Soundvision: In Stereo, CD 

In a genre where the most revered records are often art¬ 
ists’ un-toppable debuts, Detroit hip-hop crew Lawless 
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Element (LE) sound oddly like they’re holding back a 
little on their first LP. Everything’s perfectly assured and 
technically sound, but there are hints that LE could be do¬ 
ing something really crazy if they wanted to. Magnif, who 
MCs with partner Griot and produces most of the tracks 
here, makes tracks that hover almost exactly halfway 
between underground producers’ two favorite styles: 
old-school reverence and futuristic synth trips. Magnif 
sounds almost like he could toss off acceptable beats in 
his sleep, and tropes like the obligatory female R&B hook 
devolve into the lady literally singing “blahblahblahblah” 
by the end. But flashes of weirder ideas pop up once in a 
while. When a Madlib beat (“High”) doesn’t jump out of 
the album in contrast to the tracks around it, it’s obvious 
Magnif is capable of going further out there. And when 
Magnif remixes it into “Higher,” it’s when they really an¬ 
nounce that they’ve got big plans for the future. (AB) 

Babygrande Records, www.babygrande.com 

Lawrence Arms, the - Cocktails & Dreams, CD 

As well known as this band is, they just don’t seem to 
be well known enough. One of the best bands in Chi¬ 
cago, the Lawrence Arms are (sadly) often overlooked 
when it comes time to name our favorite local bands, 
because their ability to write punk-as-fuck pop songs 
with amazing lyrics is unparalleled. Cocktails & Dreams 
is the dreaded B-sides collection, but it certainly doesn’t 
feel like one. Exactly what these songs appeared on 
isn’t defined in the booklet, but that just sort of makes 
this compilation feel like another full-length. The re¬ 
cording quality doesn’t vary too much from song to 
song, and an older song was even re-recorded for this 
split to give a more accurate representation of how it’s 
evolved since first written and performed live over and 
over again. The Lawrence Arms are the rightful heirs to 
the Jawbreaker throne... insightful, catchy songwrit¬ 
ers who are not afraid to bare all in their lyric, these 
guys deserve more recognition than they get. (DH) 

Asian Man Records, PO Box 35585, Monte Sereno, CA 95030, www. 
asianmanrecords.com 

Langford, Choncey - The Enthusiast, CD 

In my short list of favorites for this round of reviews, 
Choncey Langford comes in at a solid second. Langford, 
formerly of the short-lived but greatly adored Lamp¬ 
lighter crew, has created a disc of computer-based 
electronica that is just as well suited for late night 
headphones as it is for the avant dance floor. Coupling 
a thick low end with diverse textural elements, Lang¬ 
ford travels the road of Four Tet to go beyond your typi¬ 
cal squabbles and clicks to create actual compositions. 
Granted, the music is detached and spliced together in 
front of a computer screen, but Langford manages to 
make something warm out of collaged and homemade 
samples and beats to form a varied and organic sound. 
On the track “Melon Collie,” he uses the idea of stereo 
sound to his benefit, playing between the ears to bring 
out particular effects, and overall glides easily between 
IDM, drum and bass, and a variety of others, with 
enough glitch intact to satisfy everyone. Extremely 
highly recommended. (SBM) 

Woodson Lateral Records, 2112 S. Spokane St., Seattle, WA 98144, 
www.woodsonlateral.com 

Les Angles Morts - What’s Real?, CD 

Michael Rother and Klaus Dinger split with Kraftwerk 
very early on to form Neu!, an outfit substantially more 
interesting than their former group. That comparison 







REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 



Reviewer Spotlight: Ryan Leach (RL) 

The Gun Club, Miami. Yeah, yeah! The Gun Club! The band’s second record takes more 
chances than their debut breakthrough, Fire ofLove. The mix is fucked on this one like Fire 
of Love, but at least on Miami Rob Ritter’s unparalleled bass is audible. Miami finds Jeffrey 
Lee breaking out of the 1866-Southern-refugee-gone-awry-persona of Fire ofLove. Word 
on the street is album opener “Carry Home” is about Jeffrey missing Texacala Jones from Tex and the Horseh- 
eads. “Brother and Sister,” a tale of familial troubles, is one of Jeff’s best songs (and check the goddamn bass 
line out on that one! Ritter’s smoking that fucking fret board). “Mother of Earth” is a weepy one; a total crooner 
ballad, Ward Dotson’s guitar invokes visuals of a dustbowl misfit begging for wine or water or any goddamn 
thing that’s wet to drink-a lot like a visual out of one of Steinbeck’s novels. A couple tracks are a little on the 
periphery: “Watermelon Man” is a little too ambitious, catching good old Jeffrey Lee bordering on pretentious. 
Other than that misstep and one or two so-so songs, Miami is one of the best records in print. Goddamn. Only 
Greg Cartwright makes them like this now. 


THIS JUST IN: FUNZILLA RULES OREGON: Gene Clark, S/T; the Gun Club, Mother Juno; Compulsive Gamblers, Crystal 
Gazing/Luck Amazing ; Syd Barrett, Madcap Laughs; the Fall, A SIDES ! 


Reviewer Spotlight: Justin Marciniak (JM) 

Starlight Mints, The Dream That Stuff Was Made Of. Fashionably late is foolishly late to me. I hate missing opening 
bands; therefore, I arrive at concert venues on time. Sure, the opener often is not worth the time, money, or calf sore¬ 
ness caused by standing for a couple extra hours. But when an opening act takes advantage of the opportunity to re¬ 
cruit new fans, the cover charge becomes a bargain. When Starlight Mints opened for Wilco nearly six years ago, the 
Oklahoma band had me at “Holy shazam!”—a line in “Submarine #3” from The Dream that Stuff was Made of. I left 
the show with a Mints tune lodged in my mind like an Everlasting Gobstopper of melody. I filed a mental note and, a 
few months later, found the giddy set of retro-psychedelic pop. On it, vocals distort, tremelo guitars quiver, and the 
drums are exquisitely mic’d. The band injects and imagination and weirdness into each track that sustains the record. 
“Submarine #3” begins with royal strings, alludes to the Beatles’ worst song, but sounds more druggy, poppy, and 
less annoying than “Yellow Submarine.” The half-time tempo of “Valerie Flames” is so slow that it disorients. Sharp, 
distorted guitar chords overlap while quickly alternating channels in “Blinded by You.” In “Sugar Blaster,” main Mint 
Allan Vest sings, “Clap your feet to the melody,” and then hand-daps accompany a guitar riff. This call-and-response 
instrumental onomatopoeia is the album’s trippy, catchy heart, and great therapy for those aching calves. 

More great therapy: Wolf Parade, Apologies to the Queen Mary, the Magnetic Fields, 69 Love Songs Vol. 3; 
Creedence Clearwater Revival, Chronicle, Vol. I; Common, Be; Black Sabbath, Paranoid. 


was foremost in my mind when I found out that the 
principals behind this album, Myles Broscoe and Bren¬ 
dan Reed, parted ways with indie darlings the Arcade 
Fire after just one EP with the band. The sounds here are 
totally unexpected, considering this bit of back-history. 
The band describes these songs as “a soundtrack for an 
indie film,” but I prefer my listening of What’s Real? 
without that pretension. Album opener, "What’s a Real 
Summer?” starts things off with disjointed, funk-mo- 
torik playing on drums, bass, and a repeating, arpeg- 
giated synth line. After a short cosmic blast of speed¬ 
way sound, the band mounts its psychic onslaught, 
making good use of every twisted, bending note of 
the synth. Other highlights include: “Kaleidescope,” a 
skronk-romp reminiscent of a more filled out Ride the 
Skies-e ra Lightning Bolt; “Huge Antlers” and “A Very 
Fraid,” where the band takes a stab at a Goblin-esque 
prog mind-fuck; and the one-two punch of "Waking up 
a Maze” and “Sing Together,” where a dreamy acoustic 
guitar line descends into percussive scatter and one of 
the more “complete” songs on the album, in terms of 
an idea followed through to its completion. If anything, 
that is my only complaint about What’s Rea/?—that 
some nuggets are dispatched too early, before they can 
fully blossom into the incredible collage of sound heard 
far too little on the album. However, as a soundtrack 
to a film, this works; as a soundtrack to heightened 
consciousness supplemented by celestial substances, 
What’s Real? is ever more effective. (JJC) 

Blue Skies Turn Black, 214 Thornhill, DDO (Qc), H9G-1P7, Canada, 
www.blueskiestumblack.com 


■ Reviewer Spotlight: Steve Mizek (SRM) 

Os Brazoes, Os Brazoes. The party responsible for this sonic brilliance is a little-known Bra¬ 
zilian quartet from the late 1960s. The only album (of two total) that’s still in print, Os 
Brazoes is a charmingly bizarre take on Brazilian pop spliced with American psychedelic 
rock. Traditional hand-drumming lays the base for squiggly, affected guitar lines to dance. 
Three or four beautifully smooth voices gently fight for the spotlight, producing stunning harmonies. Lean bass 
guitar stands tall over the mix, providing a deep melodic core to rein in the freakouts. Os Brazoes flex their song¬ 
writing muscles to create a broad collection of tunes, ranging from the string-laden romantic ballad “Planador” to 
the lush tropicalia of “Carolina, Carol Bela”; the eerie half-pop, half-aural experiment “Modulo Lunar” to the Jorge 
Ben meets the Beatles moments of “Gotham City.” The crowning achievement, though, is the bold psych-funk of 
“Espiral.” The song opens disarmingly simple and grows to a dense climax of horn hits and joyous harmonies. Os 
Brazoes is one of the few groups I’ve heard able to effortlessly blend two incredibly different, intensely pleasurable 
genres inside the structure of a pop song. In spite of their records and their time spent as Gal Costa’s backing band, 
the band never found much acclaim outside (or inside) of Brazil. Why Os Brazoes is a lost classic instead of widely 
acknowledged can most likely be attributed to a loosely-structured Brazilian recording industry, but now the album 
can be found on CD with relative ease, and Os Brazoes can shine as bright as they were always meant to. 

Also blowing my mind, one note at a time: Derek Bailey, The Topography of the Lungs; the Vaselines The Way of 
the Vaselines; Som Imaginario, A M atanca do Porco; the Psychic Paramount, Gamelan Into the Mink Supernatural; 
Ennio Morricone, Crime and Dissonance. 

Reviewer spotlight: Sean Moeller (SM) 

Knapsack, This Conversation is Ending Starting Now. Once, four or five years ago, I sought the opinion of my 
performance from the owner and talent booker at a bar I had just played and he told me-with one hand pulling 
down on the big, plastic Miller Lite tap—“It was good... kind of emotive, but good.” I immediately thought, 
“Look what Blair Shehan’s done to me... look what he’s made of me.” Arriving at the Knapsack cavern much 
too late-the dirt over its grave firmed up and settled in-l found the Jealous Sound, which Shehan made to be 
a truly doppelganger experience. The desperate sadness, the extreme baldness and Shehan’s vocals, like lonely, 
lonely sighs and moans, were the birth cry to the kind of emo that didn’t weep too much, but stayed cabled to the 
original pain, never getting completely away from it. It was as if Shehan, moving along through his songs, was 
starting to get along fine. Calming down and swallowing back most of the bitterest feelings just to run smack into 
them at the drop of a pin, finding a chorus and everything it dredged up to be a new knifing. This Conversation is 
Ending Starting Now passed the sufferance along to me and turned me emotive more than any other record. 

Current occupations: Cameron McGill, Street Ballads and Murderesques; MC Chris, Eating’s not Cheating; Jason 
Collett, Idols of Exile; Dane Cook, Retaliation; Cat Power, the Greatest. 


Life in Pictures - By the Sign of the Spyglass, CD 

For a solid fix of metallic hardcore, look no further. 
These guys have some chops! Life in Pictures seem to 
have been weaned on Converge’s Jane Doe, and this 
isn’t that new nu-metal disease that’s been going 
around lately. These songs have some depth, creativ¬ 
ity, and feeling. Instead of writing a song that’s just 
passable for radio, Life in Pictures provide provide a 
hint of melody amid the chaos, some cool gang vocals, 
and lots of screaming. Also, they limit the breakdowns 
and add some solos, which is a nice reprieve from the 
verse/chorus/verse/chorus/bridge/breakdown trend 
that’s been going on. (DH) 

Clockwork Recordings, P0 Box 2041, San Marcos, CA 92079, www. 
clockworkrecords.com 

MOTO - Raw Power, CD 

Have you ever found yourself humming a sick melody 
repeatedly while doing some monotonous task like 
mopping your kitchen floor, pedaling your stationary 
bike, or suffering through your day job? And you have 
no idea where that tune came from? This is how I be¬ 
lieve Paul from MOTO writes his songs. The Masters of 
the Obvious’ formula is simple: find a catchy line and 
then repeat it with flourishes. Throw in a solo here 
and there, or maybe even a verse. It’s simple rock ‘n’ 
roll for folks that want it simple. Don’t be mistaken; 
simple does not mean dumb, as the pop hooks are 
sublimely genius. This is why the world hasn’t grown 
tired of MOTO albums-they’ve rendered classic songs 
in the way the Ramones did and, like the Ramones, 
do it well. With titles like “Flipping You off With Every 
Finger of my Hand” and “Spend the Night on Me,” the 
snotty attitude is still there, as well as the three-chord 
attack-all makings of a great punk band. That said, I 


could conclude with the fact that all is well with new 
MOTO songs, but then why justify buying another al¬ 
bum? Longtime fans should note that this album comes 
off focused, as the songs seem more complete, and of¬ 
ten stray from their proven formula, to great results. 
Besides, to deny such infectious rock ‘n’ roll in your life 
is such a crime! (VC) 

Criminal IQ Records, 3540 N. Southport, Chicago, IL 60657 
www.criminaliq.com 

Madeline - Kissing and Dancing, CD 

Although Kissing and Dancing features a mishmash of 
tracks recorded from 2001 to 2005, it follows a simple 
formula: take strummy back-country sing-a-longs, lay 
a wan-voiced woman above them and overdub the hell 
out of everything. The result is an unsettling marriage 
of cultural antiquity and technological necessity. Think 
of, say, an early 1980’s digital remastering of a Patsy 
Cline album all nasty treble, ugly nuances in the fore¬ 
ground, and emotion either relegated to the back or 
filtered out altogether. Sometimes, it sucks; the kazoo 
on “Machina de Bella” sounds like a rapidly descending 
airliner, and “I Left the Light On” strikes me as a Shawn 
Colvin moment. With tracks such as “Watch the Rain” 
and “Dumpster Dive Mother,” however, this duo lands 
on a weird alt-country-psych pastiche, much like Edith 
Frost or Kristin Hersh. It’s on these where Madeline Ad¬ 
ams’ voice loses her chirpiness and gains the spacey 
otherworldliness that folk music has reached for since 
its inception. (TS) 

Plan-lt-X Records, P0 Box 3521, Bloomington, IN 47402 
www.plan-it-x.com 

Maggots, the - What a Girl Can’t Do, 7” 

I hate to admit this, but I haven’t picked up vinyl in a 
while. It’s hard to find quality stuff that hasn’t been 
picked through in my area so I retreat to CD. I have new 
inspiration to track some down now. The Maggots play 
‘60s throwback garage punk that’s crunchy enough to 
say they aren’t poppy but definitely catchy enough to 
put your dancing shoes on. There are only two songs 
here; the title track and “Whole Lotta Nothing Goin’ 
On” originally done by the Hangmen, and quite frankly, 
it’s not enough! On top of that, their collection is sold 
out on their website, so if that doesn’t speak volumes 
maybe their well-recorded, supercharged songs that 
make a part of your body twitch, nod, or dance will do 
it. Seriously now, this isn’t a record to take lightly. May¬ 
be it’s in the water because these boys from Stockholm 
are taking cues from the neighbors of the Hives or the 
(International) Noise Conspiracy who take their rock 
pretty fucking seriously. This may be the 7” that could 
help save rock ’n’ roll. Well, at least to help us remem¬ 
ber what makes rock so great. Awesome stuff! (DM) 
Hipsville Records, www.hipsville-records.com 

Makers, the - Everybody Rise!, CD 

I’m not going to sugarcoat it: the Makers have really 
annoyed me. While rock ‘n’ roll as an artistic expres¬ 
sion is basically nothing but shtick (yes, that includes 
you, punk), the Makers manage to exploit this con¬ 
cept so blatantly that I feel like tossing my record 
collection into the street and holing up in the woods 
like Thoreau. How can an album recorded in 2005 
sound like Everybody Rise! and not be construed as 
insincere, bloated, and entirely bogus? Placed within 
the current musical context, the Makers’ sound (and 
look) absolutely ridiculous trying to recreate a mu- 
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RERUNS REISSUES from punk’s past 


Boy Sets Fire - The Day the Sun Went Out, CD 

Boy Sets Fire’s statement-making 1997 album gets 
the reissue treatment after being out of print for 
years. Unlike a lot of reissues today, this edition 
features nothing new, no remastering or anything 
like that. It’s just like the original Initial Records ver¬ 
sion—not that that’s a bad thing. The Day the Sun 
Went Out is an electrifying blast of relatively me¬ 
lodic hardcore, similar to what Snapcase did around 
the same time with Progression Through Unlearn¬ 
ing. Great stuff. (KR) 

Equal Vision, PO Box 38202 Albany, NY 12203-8202, equalvi- 
sion.com 

Broken Bones - Dem Bones Plus Decapitated 
1983-1986, CD 

Broken Bones made quite the comeback these past 
few years, but it is for these classic early record¬ 
ings that this UK hardcore punk band will always 
be known best. This discography contains virtually 
all of their most essential recordings, and while the 
band isn’t as remembered as the Exploited, their 
critical place in hardcore history is undisputed. 
Broken Bones was formed in the early ‘80s by ex- 
Discharge guitarist Bones, hence the name. They 
are sometimes considered a crossover band, but 
I don’t hear much metal between the barebones 
hardcore riffs. (AE) 

SOS Records, PO Box 3017, Corona, CA 92878 www.sosrecords.us 

Dead Kennedys - Fresh Fruit for Rotting 
Vegetables, CD/DVD 

Now post-breakup and post-lawsuit, this record 
finds itself with a new home and a new, improved 
mastering job as well as coming housed with a 
bonus DVD. If you’ve never heard the DK’s be¬ 
fore, you probably have no business reading this 
magazine, in the 25 years since their inception they 
have become a household name synonymous with 
hardcore punk. After all these years the music not 
only doesn’t sound dated, but many of the topics 
covered in their songs still apply to the world today 
in either the same (or a very similar) fashion. This 
album still gets somewhat regular play around my 
house which is a testament to its staying power. For 
this anniversary edition, the album has been re¬ 
mastered and it sounds better than any CD version 
that has come before it. The cover art has also been 
corrected to reflect the original vision the band had 
for it. The DVD included contains a 55 minute docu¬ 
mentary on the band that covers the beginnings up 
to and including the recording and release of this 
album. It is mostly told by recent interviews with 
East Bay Ray and Klaus Fluoride, but also includes 
some cameos by the owner of Cherry Red Records 
who originally released this album, Jello Biafra’s 
wife, Dirk Dirksen (a promoter who gave the band 
their break), and others. It is an extremely impar¬ 
tial and very well done documentary that taught 
me a lot about those early years of the band that 
I wasn’t aware of. Not only that, but they paint 
Jello in nothing but a positive light, and even cover 
when he ran for mayor of San Francisco. The discs 
are housed in a digipak and it comes with a mini 


reproduction of the original poster/lyric sheet that 
came inside the vinyl, however due to its size, you’d 
need a magnifying glass to actually attempt to read 
the lyrics and follow along, which is my only gripe 
about the entire package. While most punk fans 
likely own this album in some format or another 
in their collection already, I’d say it is worth buy¬ 
ing it once more for the improved sound, artwork, 
and for the DVD (which you can only get here). 
Hopefully more old punk bands and labels will be 
inspired to reissue their old material in such a fine 
presentation. (MXV) 

Manifesto Records, 740 N. La Brea, Los Angeles, CA 90038- 
3339, www.manifesto.com 

Detestation - S/T, CD 

Detestation hailed from Portland and caused many 
of us to ask in unison, "Where are all these incred¬ 
ible hardcore female vocalists coming from?” 
From the late ‘90s hardcore scene on through 
today, some of the fiercest, most intense bands 
with women at the mic emerged and continue to 
emerge. This CD contains Detestation’s 1997 LP, the 
Inhuman Condition and Blood of the Gods EPs, and 
their tracks from their split EPs with Abuso Sonoro 
and Substandard. This is a solid and fast release, 
with sociopolitical lyrics that are simultaneously 
self-deprecating and militant. The band pays trib¬ 
ute to some of its heroes with covers of classics by 
Kaaos, Crucifix, and Republika, but it’s their bril¬ 
liant originals that make this collection so essential. 
They’re metal-tinged, but only slightly so, and their 
refusal to get overly complex keeps them at a much 
more accessible level than some of their other late 
‘90s hardcore peers. (AE) 

Profane Existence, PO Box 8722, Minneapolis, MN 55408, www. 
profaneexistence.com 

Explosions in the Sky - How Strange, In¬ 
nocence, CD 

Even though this album was originally pressed on 
300 CD-Rs and essentially given away to whoever 
wanted a taste of their music, do not think this is 
some cheaply recorded, forgettable demo that 
sounds nothing like the band now. If you’ve never 
heard them, Explosions in the Sky (EITS) play in¬ 
strumental rock that builds and builds until a rush 
of sound kicks everything over. They are not as 
stark as other instrumental groups like Godspeed 
You! Black Emperor or Mogwai. Rather, EITS give the 
listener room to enjoy bright melodies and reward 
them with powerful crescendos and decrescendos. 
This is all in full effect on How Strange, Innocence, 
their “first attempt” at making an album. Though 
this isn’t as strong as their later efforts, How 
Strange, Innocence is a great introduction to this 
incredible band. (EG) 

Temporary Residence Ltd., www.temporaryresidence.com 

Racebannon - First There Was the Empti¬ 
ness, CD 

There must be something weird in the water down 
in Bloomington, IN, and if there is, these guys in 
Racebannon must consume it in massive quantities 
for they are perhaps the most unique and dement¬ 


ed band to come around since the Butthole Surf¬ 
ers in their prime. Racebannon are an avant-garde 
noise rock, hardcore, psychedelic amalgam unlike 
anything that has come before or since. It is really 
a challenging listen, but a challenge I’ve been more 
than up to for the past few years that I’ve been lis¬ 
tening to them. This disc is a reissue of their first 
album which has been out of print for four years 
and apparently never came out on a CD before. This 
shows the band in their early years, when they had 
two singers and still had a lot more of the hardcore/ 
noisy/thrash elements to them, but still showing 
plenty of hints of the dementia that would follow 
in the future. The disc has been remastered and as 
much as I hate to admit it, sounds better than the 
original vinyl, plus contains three bonus tracks (re¬ 
corded live) that is guaranteed to ruin at least one 
pair of speakers and have you searching for some 
more to destroy. Here’s hoping a singles collection 
will follow. (MXV) 

Secretly Canadian, 1499 West Second Street, Bloomington, IN 
47403, www.secretlycanadian.com 

Project X - Straight Edge Revenge, CDEP 

“I’m as straight as the line that you sniff up your 
nose / I’m as hard as the booze that you swill down 
your throat / I’m as bad as the shit you breathe into 
your lungs / and I’ll fuck you up as fast as the pill on 
your tongue / Straight edge revenge!” These words 
are almost as important to straightedge history as 
the lyrics written by Mr. Ian MacKaye. Now don’t get 
too wound up, I said almost. This release is what so 
many hardcore kids have been waiting for for too 
many years. Originally, it came out as a limited to a 
500, one-time pressed 7”. It came as a supplement to 
Schism fanzine issue seven. Bridge 9 has done them¬ 
selves and the hardcore scene a favor by bringing a 
piece of hardcore history to their roster. Not a label to 
do things halfway, they’ve also released a book com¬ 
piling all the issues of Schism fanzine, another crucial 
piece of hardcore history,as Schism truly is one of the 
best hardcore zines ever assembled. It started out 
being called Loveseat, but when creator Alex Brown 
moved from Iowa to New York City, he changed the 
name to Schism. Porcell from Youth of Today became 
his co-conspirator and with issue seven they wanted 
to release a 7”. The original plan was to release a 7” 
called Bringing it Back, with bands like Impact Unit 
and Last Rights, but that fell through. So they did the 
only thing they could do: they created their own band. 
The members were listed anonymously as Slam, ND, 
Kid Hard, and the Youth. Since the cat’s been out of 
the bag for years, I’ll fill in the uninformed. The lineup 
was Porcell from Youth of Today on vocals, Alex from 
Gorilla Biscuits and Side by Side on guitar, Walter 
from Gorilla Biscuits on bass, and Sammy from all the 
above-mentioned bands on drums. To these ears, it 
just sounds like Youth of Today with a different singer. 
I guess that’s not really a surprise, seeing as everyone 
but Alex was in Youth of Today at one point. So if Ray 
Cappo’s voice is the one thing holding you back from 
liking Youth of Today then, by all means, get this im¬ 
mediately. And after that, buy the book... it’s a nice 


companion piece. Now if you’ll excuse me, I have to 
go put on my X’d up construction gloves and get some 
“Dance Floor Justice.” (DA) 

Bridge 9 Records, PO Box 990052, Boston, MA 02199 
www.bridge9.com 

Screeching Weasel - Anthem for a Hew 
Tomorrow, CD 

It’s great that these Screeching Weasel records are 
available to a new batch of young punks, but other 
than that, the excitement of listening to these again 
is wearing thin. Sure, they’re all great... classics, 
even. But I can’t really tell the difference between 
the originals and the re-mastered versions, the liner 
notes are nothing new to fans that have followed 
the band over the course of their career, and there’s 
no bonus cuts to even entice a re-buy. Anthem for 
a New Tomorrow is a great fucking record, though, 
even if Ben Weasel is unhappy with some of the 
record’s sequencing (as per the aforementioned 
liner notes). The theme of growing and changing is 
evident all over the album and I’m sure will continue 
to resonate as strongly with new fans as it did with 
me years back, because Anthem stands on its own as 
a great record even without the attached nostalgia. 
“Claire Monet,” “Leather Jacket,” "Totally”... the list 
of great songs goes on and on. Worth picking up if 
you don’t already own it, but not worth a re-buy if 
you’re already a convert. (DH) 

Asian Man, PO Box 35585, Mote Sereno, CA 95030, www.asian- 
manrecords.com 

Screeching Weasel - Kill the Musicians, CD 

Kill the Musicians has always been one of my favorite 
B-sides and rarities album and it’s nice to see that 
Asian Man decided to include this in with their latest 
wave of re-releases. There are far too many essen¬ 
tial tracks from the Weasel cannon to list within this 
review but among the absolute greats are “The Girl 
Next Door” from the Radio Blast EP, the incendiary 
“I Wanna be a Homosexual” off the Pervo-Devo 7” 
and “Goodbye to You” from the You Broke my Fuck¬ 
ing Heart 7”. Unlike other rarities collections, most 
of the contributions here stand among some of 
the strongest the band ever wrote. Within the now 
crowded market of Screeching Weasel compilations, 
Kill the Musicians is heads above Lookouts gratu¬ 
itous Thank You Very Little and provides more depth 
to those who found something they liked among 
Fat’s Weasel Mania (reviewed in this issue). While it 
wouldn’t have killed Asian man to tack on some of 
the numerous B-sides recorded since Kill the Musi¬ 
cians original release ten years ago, but I suppose 
adding to its already hefty 31 tracks might have been 
cumbersome. Looks like Ben & Co. and everyone over 
at Asian Man have their work cut out for them. (MS) 

Asian Man Records, PO Box 35585 Monte Sereno, CA 95030 www. 
asianmanrecords.com 
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r ' # 7; Reviewer Spotlight - Sarah Moody (SBM) 

9\ ^ | The Raincoats, Odyshape. I went into my usual record store the other day and was perus- 

< fc mm V in 9 thG “ R ” section when 1 stumbled upon the divider for the Raincoats... empty. What? 

i5i *5* * Where was m Y favorite minimalist folk-punk! I went to another record store, where they 

k IIBltJLi E djd n *t have so much as a divider for the band. Needless to say, I felt the need to remind 

someone of them, and of their still-present importance if the tastemakers weren’t going to do it for me. The Rain¬ 
coats was one of the first and few all-female post-punk bands to come about in the late 70s in London, and quickly 
dropped into relative obscurity until Geffen reissued their albums in the mid ‘90s. Their self-titled debut started 
out with a rambunctious toil, while the follow-up, Odyshape, displays these Brits on a subdued level, bundled and 
intricate. They hang onto their hallmark homespun sound, though most angles have dissipated into a strange sort 
of weight. From opener “Shouting out Loud” to the absolutely haunting showstopper “Only Loved at Night,” it be¬ 
comes clear that the band had grown into a darker, more organic sound. Confessional while remaining dissonant, 
the vocals are calm, layered, and spacious, leaving room for deep bass and plucked violin, among other additions. 
It is a resounding sound, occasionally lacking any apparent time signature, but the most important aspect of this al¬ 
bum remains in the space that it allows: between the lyrics, between each instrument, and within the loose-limbed 
presentation itself. It is personal without being trite, deeply original, and remains one of my favorite listens. 

The late greats of 2005: Jamie Udell, Multiply, Great Lake Swimmers, Bodies and Minds; Animal Collective, Feels; 
the Silver Mt. Zion Memorial Orchestra & Tra la la Band, Horses in the Sky Hella, Church Gone Wild/Chirpin’ Hard. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Scott J. Morrow (SJM) 

Tortoise, Standards. Appreciation is a funny thing. Let’s say, for example, that you appreciate an album much more 
today than you did upon its original release. Maybe you weren’t that into the style. Maybe your ear just wasn’t grasping 
all the little complexities or song-writing ability. Maybe you just hadn’t listened to it enough. Whichever reason it was 
for me (all three?), I totally slept on Standards until a few years back. It immediately became my favorite Tortoise album 
for being more upbeat and lively than records past, but it took me a few years to fully realize how freakin’ awesome it 
is. Call it post-rock, call it neo-jazz, call it whatever you want. One thing is certain: the fusion of danceable beats, guitar 
noodlings, catchy synth riffs, and thoroughly layered interactions make Standards one damn fine album. Or maybe you 
prefer the clashing rhythms of vibraphone and electronic, with pudgy little noises being emitted over reverberated 
and delayed guitar before the bass kicks in with that fuzzy groove. And after we experience a few tracks of headbang¬ 
ing tunes, Standards shifts gears with a whispery song befitting a western soundtrack. From there it’s back to the dual 
drumming and mismatched time signatures, making sure to randomly switch themes every now and then. If you’ve 
always meant to listen to Tortoise but don’t know where to start, throw on Standards and enjoy. 

Aw shit, I got a head rush: Danger Doom, The Mouse and the Mask; Miasma & the Carousel of Headless Horses, 
Perils; Matt Chamberlain, S/T; the Bad Plus, Suspicious Activity ?; Hella, Concentration Face. 



Reviewer Spotlight: (Mr) Dana Morse (DM) 

Daltonic, Radio On. It’s amazing that it has only been five years since this release came 
out. It was the best export that Boston had when I was living in California, and well, pos¬ 
sibly one of the best-kept secrets, too. Now that I’m living back here in Massachusetts, 
there is no more Daltonic to be had except for a highly anticipated double reunion show 
happening in 2006 with Get High in support. What the kids here will be able to relive is one of the most honest 
and earnest punk rock/hardcore bands. Daltonic had more to offer then the typical punk message. There was 
something that people could relate to, an honesty and sincerity that you could taste when you listened to these 
guys. And listening to these guys was just straight-up amazing. Sonic, fast, clean, crisp, tight, furious, and so 
much more. Some members of the best Boston bands ended up playing in this band, including Doc Hopper and 
Third Age. While the earlier, more hardcore Daltonic had a different energy all together, their sound progressed 
into this incredible machine that just couldn’t be reproduced. There has been references to such influences as Dag 
Nasty and Lifetime (among others) to describe them, but like both of the bands mentioned (who also harnessed 
their own sound), Daltonic got their groove down to a science and didn’t really sound like any others out there. 
Maybe that’s why they didn’t make it to international superstars. 


(Mr) Dana picks a winner with: Fudge Tunnel, Creep Diets; Defiance of Authority, Born in sin Come on in (re¬ 
viewed this issue): Jawbreaker, 24 Hour Revenge Therapy and seeing the Blackstar performance with Mos Def 
and Talib Kweli, which was incredible! 


Reviewer’s Spotlight: Bart Niedialkowski (BN) 

Fifteen, Swain’s First Bike Ride. Swain’s First Bike Ride is a trip down memory lane in more ways than one. 
First, it reminds me just how good a punk label Lookout! once was. Second, it captures Berkeley’s leading punk 
group at its peak. While many detractors point to the recording’s raw quality, I think it actually adds authenticity. 
Truth is, it was never about the clarity of the recording, it was about the music and the message. The writing 
on the disc indicates a growing awareness of the social and political problems plaguing our world, but does so 
with a coming-of-age innocence. The result is a very personal outlook on problems both small and large, and 
the beginning of Jeff Ott’s activism within the scene. Even with all that said, this disc ultimately holds a special 
place in my collection because it reminds me of the early Gilman Street scene and the quality bands it helped to 
cultivate. Whenever I find myself exhausted by the crap that gets passed off as punk these days I reach for an old 
Crimpshrine, Fifteen, or Operation Ivy record and reminisce. (BN) 

Four early Lookout! must-own records: Fifteen, Swain’s First Bike Ride; Crimpshrine, Duct Tape Soup; Operation 
Ivy, Energy; Pinhead Gunpowder, Carry the Banner. 


sical aesthetic that has nothing to do with them. In 
the parlance of our times, there’s simply no way that 
anyone can sing the phrase “I’m a tiger of the night” 
and be taken seriously. Or ironically for that matter! 
What bothers me about bands that try so hard to re¬ 
construct any musical era is that by immersing them¬ 
selves within a framework that no longer exists, they 
automatically lose any contemporary relevance past 
the toe tapping novelty of your neighborhood bar’s 
Rolling Stones tribute band. If the Makers are asking 
for a revolution by instructing everyone to rise, then 
they should first start by understanding where they 
fit within the future instead of modeling themselves 
around an outdated archetype. (MS) 

Kill Rock Stars, pmb 418120 State Ave NE Olympia, WA 98501 
www.themakersband.com 

Mendez, Miguel - My Girlfriend is Melting, CD 

The title of Mendez’s latest disc seems to offer all the 
hints you’ll need about the music: a touch of matter-of- 
fact sentimentality laced with a decent helping of mid- 
fi psychedelia. While fuzzed-out guitars, distant ghost 
pianos, and reversed tape loops all shimmy into the 
spotlight, it’s Mendez’s understated, casually strummed 
acoustic guitar and Elliott Smith-style crooning that 
burrow their way under your skin and into memory. A 
couple LSD-inspired faux pas notwithstanding^ clos¬ 
ing track is titled, awkwardly, ‘These Clouds are Made 
From Feelings”),Mendez nails the psych-folk delivery 
and, when things quiet down, some of his songs are 
devastating in their simplicity. “Drinking Beers" is a 
great wintertime road song, the bass framed “Fond 
Memories” recalls the acoustic mutterings of John Stu¬ 
art Mill, and “Dropped My Shadow” is just begging to 
be ingested when you’re sleepless, alone at 3 a.m., and 
maybe a drink or two past your limit. (JV) 

I and Ear Records, 319 Lafayette St., #119, New York, NY, 10012 
www.ierecs.com 

Most Precious Blood - Merciless, CD 

Released by Trustkill and hyped by major media out¬ 
lets, Merciless-l was convinced-had to suck. But you 
see, I’m a humble man. I’m willing to admit when I 
make a mistake. And with my initial prejudices I made 
a mistake. Merciless is a really good record. The mix 
of hardcore and metal falls more on the metal side of 
the fence. But you can tell their roots are in hardcore. 
A dark undercurrent pervades the record, and it all 
works. Most Precious Blood has created a record that 
is dark and heavy while staying catchy. (Most bands 
sacrifice one for the other.) I know that these guys 
are pretty big already, but if they become one of the 
biggest metal/hardcore bands in the country, I won’t 
be surprised. But there’s more to he band than just 
a good record. Their promo sheet informed me how 
their vocalist Rob Fusco, who was in One King Down, 
left his job as a chess instructor before joining the band. 
Or better yet is the fact that guitarist Rachel Rosen per¬ 
forms autopsies in NYC. I have to say, they sound like 
interesting people. (DA) 

Trustkill Records, 23 Farm Edge Lane, Tinton Falls, NJ 07724, 
www.trustkill.com 

Mouse on Mars - Live 04, CD 

Mouse On Mars were one of my earliest introductions to 
the sort of electronic music that’s fueled my days and 
nights. Albums like Instrumental, Niun Niggung, and 
especially Audiotacker were instantly accessible, but, 


at the same time, unbelievably busy with layer upon 
layer of effects-laden chirps and pops and overly chip¬ 
per melodies, each of the numerous sequenced voices 
spilling from the speakers seemingly independent of 
one another. I followed the duo religiously up until 
2001’s Idiology, a much-lauded new evolution in their 
sound that I simply didn’t cotton to. Live 04 showcases 
a respectable range of the band’s decade-plus legacy, 
giving as much time to the effervescent instrumentals 
I fell in love with as to the post-rock prog-pop found 
on the band’s more recent outings. This retrospective 
sampling features some of Mouse On Mars’ best songs, 
making the album a decent introduction to their ever- 
changing musical agenda. However, Live 04 trades 
sonic clarity and precise production for the energy and 
immediacy of the band’s celebrated live shows. There’s 
not much brought to the table in this real time setting, 
the songs rarely proving any advantage over or even 
differing from their meticulously constructed studio 
counterparts—with the possible exception of the ec¬ 
static speed-up of “Twift.” The bottom line is that none 
of this material is better heard here than on the band’s 
terrific studio albums. (CB) 

Sonig, Kl. Griechenmarkt 28-30,50676 Koln, Germany 
www.mouseonmars.com 

Mindflair - Stagnation, CD 

This band plays the most repetitive metalcore ever. You 
cannot tell when one song ends and the other begins. 
Their singer has the most headache-inducing high- 
pitched scream ever. But wait, there is a bonus: they 
have two other screamers that join in, and they have 
deeper screams that are equally as annoying! Maybe 
this record wouldn’t be so bad if their drummer would 
at least use one other drum beat or maybe a different 
tempo. It just seems like one bad song drags on for way 
too long. (EH) 
www.mindflair.de.vu 

Nadja - Truth Becomes Death, CD 

Too often doom metal is so typical: I find it difficult to 
tell many bands apart at all. It’s always the same growl¬ 
ing vocalist trying to sound like a demon from hell. Well, 
Nadja blasts those stereotypes away. This is doom music 
meshed with drone and post-rock. The vocals are sung 
with the intention of channeling Baal or anyone else, and 
are actually pleasant. The doom and drone here contains 
heavy walls of sound, but there are many complexities 
within the sound fields, like the telephone rings you hear 
in the shower or the high pitch buzz that comes during 
silences-some sounds certainly are difficult to place, but 
like chaos theory, there is actually a beauty and order 
to things seeming disarrayed. The backdrops are remi¬ 
niscent of My Bloody Valentine’s deeply layered intrica¬ 
cies, where the beauty of deep, hidden patterns are even 
more affecting because you’ve strained to hear them, 
earning the experience of listening to them in the midst 
of drones and layers. These pieces are long—only three 
tracks are on the album, beginning with “Bug/Golem” at 
over twenty minutes. Truth Becomes Death gets intense 
even in classical, orchestrated overtones, but breaks away 
in parts to soft melodies and murmurings. The next track, 
“Memory Leak” builds ominously like an incantation. The 
last one, “Breakpoint,” is the shortest, but it’s over eleven 
minutes. It begins in heavy, plodding rumbles but even¬ 
tually cracks into beautiful, lighter spaces, as if you’ve 
reached a heavenly mountain meadow in a daze. What 
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makes this album notable is its daring experimentation 
with genres, resulting in a mutation that contains both 
the deep darkness in its heavy doom drones and a com¬ 
pelling grandeur in its ambience. (BA) 

Alien8 Recordings, www.alien8recordings.com 

Negatones, the - SA, CD 

This is one crazy disc that I still haven’t made a decision 
about. The Negatones have two critically acclaimed 
EP’s, but this is their first attack with a moniker of full- 
length. So did they deliver with the goods? With every 
conceivable instrument and recording trick being used 
to create this self-titled monster, I don’t think their fans 
will be disappointed. How about the casual sideline 
observer? This is a disc to either love or hate, as it’s all 
over the place. Some listeners will argue that it’s big 
joke. It is impossible to argue over the quality of this 
Negatones recording, though. It’s top notch that obvi¬ 
ously had an experienced knob turner helping to get 
a mix that sounds just right. The horns come through 
without sounding overbearing. Twelve tracks of goofy 
music that covers all the genres you would like, this one 
is a trip to digest and you might as well give it a taste 
... there has to be something you like. (EA) 

Skylab, 41 Courthouse Place, Jersey City, NJ 07306 
www.skylabrecordings.com 

Ninja High School - Young Adults Against 
Suicide, CD 

If this Go! Team and Ninja High School thing doesn’t 
catch on like it’s predicted to, it won’t be a total 
wash. It will at least provide us with enough socio¬ 
entertainment questions to keep us all partially sleepless 
Americans. Here we have a Canadian super group follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of the British Go! Team: a study hall of 
wild, opinionated, slightly violent youngsters all spitting 
warnings and jabs of the highest fun value—sometimes 
over top of Talking Heads loops and usually over more 
rudimentary samples and imperfections. Why isn’t this 
happening here in the US? We’re just not as fun, I sup¬ 
pose. We’ve got Eyeball Skeleton, the Aquabats and Har¬ 
ry and the Potters, but we can all agree it’s not the same. 
Now, if they all got together, maybe then we’d have our 
own Ninja High School, whose “Jam Band Death Cult” 
and its playful hatred sounds like a drunken night gone 
right. Come to think of it, there’s a tone of that through¬ 
out the entire record. (SM) 

www.ninjahighschool.info 

NOFX - Teenage Punching Bag, 7” 

I loved the early NOFX stuff on Mystic Records and also 
the first couple albums that followed, but after that, 
they were one of those bands that pretty much put out 
the same record every year. It was that consistency that 
got them a whole legion of young fans, I suppose. Hav¬ 
ing not heard all of the last few hundred singles and 
LPs they’ve put out, I pretty much figured that little had 
changed in the world of NOFX, and one side of this sin¬ 
gle proved that theory to be correct. The B-side, “One 
Way Ticket to Fuckneckville” would fit in on any album 
they’ve released prior, which if you are a fan, you’ll be 
happy to hear. The A-side, however, “Teenage Punch¬ 
ing Bag,” is far more interesting to me with its darker 
feel, and harder, gloomier edge, and the snotty vocals 
are toned way down. If they started writing more songs 
like that one, I’d go back to regularly buying their re¬ 
cords. On pretty pink vinyl. (MXV) 

Fat Wreck Chords, www.fatwreck.com 


No Turning Back - Rise From the Ashes, CD 

If you had told me 10 years ago that the music I’d be 
digging the most at the end of 2005 would be mid 
‘80s New York hardcore revivalism, I would probably 
have laughed in your face. But in the current mire of 
sound-a-like metal-core and turgid avant-rock, I’m 
finding a little straight-up hardcore is the perfect tonic. 
The members of No Turning Back were probably still 
in short pants when Breakdown wrote “Vengeance,” 
the last song on this mini-album, but the passion for 
hardcore here is unmistakable. With huge breakdowns, 
chanting backing vocals, and Harley Flanagan-esque 
bass breaks, No Turning Back show an incredible rever¬ 
ence for the music and a knack for creating some truly 
memorable hardcore, while staying true to their fore¬ 
fathers. Any band that can write a track like “Tomorrow 
Will Be Different” deserves some kind of place in the 
annals of European hardcore, and Rise From the Ashes 
easily ranks with recent domestic efforts by Righteous 
Jams, Mental or Terror. (CL) 

Bridge Nine Records, www.Bridge9.com 

Omega One - The Lo-Fi Chronicles, CD 

Having been a long-time collaborator with hip-hop¬ 
pers Aesop Rock and Blockhead, producer Omega One 
has taken it upon himself to release an album of solo 
endeavors. The results are mixed. The Lo-Fi Chronicles 
does manage to be an eclectic mix of instrumentation 
and style, even if much of it is lackluster. With a reli¬ 
ance on sampling, Omega One employs a modicum of 
piano, guitar, organ, vibraphone, brass, scratching, vo¬ 
cal samples, and electronics to scatter about the album. 
Unfortunately for my preferences, the end result is one 
of many slow jams and quite a bit of monotony. “Me¬ 
mento,” the album’s third track, utilizes samples of an 
ascending and descending piano line, as well as a ter¬ 
rific vibrato string part, but the strings disappear just 
as the song is reaching its apex. The moment is perfect 
for a string solo, but the limitations of sampling won’t 
allow for it. The Lo-Fi Chronicles isn’t a bad effort, but it 
isn’t too memorable, either. (SJM) 

Nature Sounds, 181N. 11* St, 4* FL, Brooklyn, NY 11211 
www.nature-sounds.net 

Oxes - Oxes EP, CD 

Assuming that the Monitor press release isn’t pull¬ 
ing our legs, much of the delay behind the release of 
Oxes’ long-awaited follow-up to 2002’s Oxxxes is due 
to the permanent relocation of a band member to 
Italy and the European elitism that came along with 
it. Major label shiftiness begat further difficulties, and 
the results are a three-year wait for new Oxes material. 
But no matter the back-story, Oxes are here to make 
you feel the rock. Oxes EP incorporates the same Al- 
bini-esque guitars and dirty rifting as experienced on 
releases past, but ends up being less evocative of math 
rock. Still, we’re treated to five tracks rife with duel¬ 
ing garage-rock guitar work, big-time rock drumming 
and a spastic slide-guitar solo on track two. And dare I 
say that the riff that begins the head banging on track 
three conjures thoughts of Stoner rock? Yet as profi¬ 
cient as Oxes are in their genre, Oxes EP ultimately isn’t 
as praiseworthy as previously released material. The 
fifth and final track gets back to the interesting, con¬ 
flicting rhythms of which the first four songs are mostly 
devoid, making use of electronics and other whirring, 
noisy items. If the rest of the EP was more analogous 


to the concluding track, this would be a five-star re¬ 
lease. (SJM) 

Monitor Records, PO Box Z361, Baltimore, MD 21Z03 
www.monitorrecords.com 

Pathways, the - Boat of Confidence, CD 

The Pathways thankfully deliver the goods with Boat 
of Confidence after the release of their fantastic 7”, 
Productivity. There is more arty pop with a heavy em¬ 
phasis on pop, but in an expanded format. The songs 
are longer and go places (hear the second half of “Just 
Like a River” for proof). Singers David Yourdon and 
Evan Kindley aren’t going to win over your average 
music fan with their rather limited vocal ranges, but 
they make an incredible amount out of their limits. The 
Pathways walk a very fine line between sounding like 
a smart pop band and some art school students get¬ 
ting together and jamming. I’m not comparing them 
to Pavement here, but if you miss the kind of carefree- 
sounding (but still serious) pop that Pavement exuded, 
check out the Pathways. (EG) 

Recommended If You Like Records, PO Box 2318 Times Square 
Station, New York, New York 10108, www.riylrecords.com 

Playing Enemy -1 was Your City CD 

This is the second album from these ex-Kiss it Goodbye, 
Rorschach, and Undertow alumni from Seattle. Having 
such good roots, I was intrigued by what this combina¬ 
tion would produce. Playing Enemy is not a band that 
you can judge what a song will sound like by sampling 
30 seconds of it. If you do, you are going to miss out on 
a lot. At their core, they are a metallic powerhouse of 
post-hardcore, but deep down they are not that one¬ 
dimensional. While they excel with intensity, if you dig 
deeper you discover that they have plenty of hooks to 
keep you interested. These hooks are not pop melody, 
but more of a groove or a good riff and beat that just 
seems to suck you in. It is at these key moments that 
they’ll hit you from behind with a totally unexpected 
tempo change that you wouldn’t have seen coming 
if there was a guy waving a big orange flag directing 
you. After a couple listens, though, it seems to make 
sense. Topping all this off is some pretty intense but 
emotional vocals, mostly screaming personal lyrics that 
pretty much anyone can relate to, especially when it 
comes to personal relations. I don’t know how it took 
this long for me to discover these guys, but I can tell 
you I’m going to seek out that first album to see what 
else I’ve been missing. (MXV) 

Hawthorne Street Records, PO Box 805353, Chicago, IL 60680, www. 
hawthornestreetrecords.com 

Pleasant - Awkward as a Beehive, CD 

From jangled guitars to short-lived piano ballads to the 
occasional trumpet outburst-why yes indeed, I do be¬ 
lieve something here smells quite like indie pop. Pleas¬ 
ant keeps an upbeat tempo on Awkward as a Beehive, 
though they tend to push the “Hey look! We’re endear¬ 
ing!” card a bit too far for my tastes. The vocals are by far 
the quirkiest aspect, which alternate between declara¬ 
tory (“Longtime”) and squeaky toy ("Ice is Clean”) as 
Sean Parker puts forth something that is far from a sing¬ 
ing voice, as it lilts and quavers in a way that just doesn’t 
sound natural. Outside of “Monster,” which I could doot- 
doot-do along to all day, Pleasant is, and remains, ex¬ 
actly that: nothing more, nothing less. (SBM) 

Pox World Empire, 1512 James St., Durham, NC 27707, www.pox- 
worldempire.com 


DEMOLITION 

DERBY CD-R REVIEWS 

Finishing Move - The Incredible Disappearing 
Man, CDEP 

A bookish dude-he’s photographed studying on 
his CD cover-rewrites the “Friends” theme with 
limper rhymes. (TS) 

Self-released, finishingmove.net 

Firewalker - Vultures of Prey, CD-R 

A band torn between metal, grunge, and hard¬ 
core. This is the sort of stuff that would have been 
somewhat popular in the late 1990’s. While they 
are fairly competent, the whole thing is a little too 
derivative. (MXV) 

www.myspace.com/firewalker 

Hellhounds -S/T, CD 

Oh lordy, this kind of demo reminds me of my 
youth. Angry vocals, hardcore, and hearing a lyric 
such as, “Anger turmoil / out of spite / we don’t 
give a shit / cause we are here to fight.” Like I did 
in my day, some kid is probably wearing this thing 
out and have found themselves a great local punk 
band to worship. (EA) 

Hellhounds, 10815 SW 112th Ave. #301, Miami, FL 33181 
www.myspace.com/hellhounds 

Protestant - Why Pray for Salvation, CD-R 

As their name suggests, this is Rorschach- 
influenced discordant hardcore: moving between 
passages of oppressive doom to speedy thrash. 
Well-executed and -produced, I’m looking forward 
to hearing more. (CL) 

930 E. Brady St., Milwaukee, Wl 53202 
www.skullfreehardcore.cjb.net 

Sailor Winters - Static vs. Harmony, CD-R 

Static and harmony are just what you’ll find on 
this exceptional, shoegaze-inspired disc of drone. 
Imagine Sailor Winters as a bloodied-up Kevin 
Shields. Beautiful. (JJC) 

Sailor Winters, 3211 Hampton Ridge Way, Snellville, GA 30078 

Stinkpalm Death - Abe Vigoda & the Temple 
of Stank, CD-R 

The band is called Stinkpalm Death. To summarize: 
embarrassing lyrics, weak vocals, out-of-tune gui¬ 
tar solos and more. What were you expecting from 
a band called Stinkpalm Death? (CL) 

comona@upmc.edu 
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REVIEWER SPOTLIGHTS 



Reviewer Spotlight: Missy Paul (MP) 

Bright Eyes, Fevers & Mirrors. I am a huge Bright Eyes fan. Believe it or not, this is the first 
time I’ve admitted this outside of my home. Alas, the time has come for me to reveal 
my true self and explain the greatness that is Fevers & Mirrors. Though definitely not the 
best Bright Eyes album, it’s certainly the most important. It’s on this offering that Conor 
Oberst crosses the threshold from his unpolished meanderings to compositions more ambitious. With the aide of 
producers Mike Mogis and Andy LeMaster, Oberst creates a fuller sound, lush and rich with varied instrumenta¬ 
tion. Their efforts are best shown on the orchestral songs, “A Scale, a Mirror, and Those Indifferent Clocks” and 
“Something Vague.” Lyrically, Oberst is more poetic and skillful. This brings me to another reason Bright Eyes is 
great: Oberst doesn’t follow the traditional versue/chorus/verse setup. He lets his words flit and flow over the 
swooning sounds. All that said, upon listening you can’t forget that he’s only 19. He can be angsty and emotional, 
like on "Haligh, Haligh, a Lie, Haligh,” but we’ve all been there. He can also try too hard, best shown on “An At¬ 
tempt to Tip the Scales,” where he stages a bizarre interview. This moment is embarrassing and best skipped, 
but such missteps are slight in comparison to the progress made. Fevers & Mirrors was the necessary stepping 
stone to get Oberst where he is today. 


Keeping my ears happy: Youth Group, Skeleton Jar, Bright Eyes, Motion Sickness; OK Go, Oh No; Fiery Furnaces, 
Rehearsing my Choir, Magic Numbers, S/T. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Rex Reason (RR) 

Kyuss, Welcome to Sky Valley. This record is the desert. It’s open spaces, desolation... hallucinations brought 
on by heat and/or drugs as well as unyielding extremes. The open spaces are the long vocal-free instrumental 
sections where the band stretches out. Divided into three movements or suites comprised of several songs, 
this record bounces back and forth between mountains of thick, thunderous guitar, and totally grooved out 
hippyish jams-the hallucinations and the extremes. Even the artwork is a series of photographs of the desert 
emptiness the band sprung from. Kyuss was the main band in the whole desert metal/desert rock/stoner 
rock scene of the early ‘90s. Any desert comparisons for this style of slow, heavy rock come from the Palm 
Desert band’s origins, and this record is the most desert of all their records. Welcome to Sky Valley is mellow 
and sparse as often as it is booming and bombastic. These groove-oriented, often acoustic moments are 
the ones that necessitated a differentiation for this kind of music from the doom metal of bands like the 
Obsessed, hence “stoner rock.” While the genre title is a bit stupid (like almost every genre title) the music is 
evocative and emotionally powerful. Drive east on the 10 from Southern California toward Arizona and you’ll 
understand this record perfectly. 

Five great songs from Josh Homme: “Hurricane” from Kyuss’ ... And the Circus Leaves Town; “If Only” from 
Queens of the Stone Age’s S/T; “Fatso Forgetso Phase II” from the Kyuss/Queens of the Stone Age split; “A Song 
for the Dead” from Queens of the Stone Age’s Songs for the Deaf, “Johnny the Boy” from Desert Sessions Vol. II: 
Status, Ship’s Commander Butchered. 


Reviewer Spotlight: Kyle Ryan (KR) 

Mineral, The Power of Failing. As the second wave of emo formed out of the post-punk 
scene in the mid ’90s, bands developed their own regional strains of the sound. Braid’s 
was distinctly midwestern, Texas is the Reason had traces of the New York City hardcore 
scene, Christie Front Drive had its own style, and in Texas, Mineral created a sound that 
typified the overwrought, sentimental nature of the style. The band’s debut, the Power of Failing, was an alter¬ 
nately crashing and whispering collection of 10 songs that belong in a Smithsonian exhibit on emo music in the 
’90s. The album begins with its strongest track, “Five, Eight, and Ten,” which opens with a quietly picked guitar 
line and ends with a roar and singer-guitarist Chris Simpson shouting these characteristically heartfelt lines: "I 
wanted to taste that victory / but my mouth was dry / there is only tonight / and the light that bleeds from your 
heart / makes me want to try and start again.” Some of the lyrics and moments on the album are intolerably 
maudlin, especially as the record stalls toward its middle, but the power Mineral could generate, particularly 
live, was definitely impressive. These were intense guys who lacked the fashion consciousness of a lot of today’s 
emo bands, and there was no mistaking them for someone else. Mineral didn’t sound like Christie Front Drive. 
Christie Front Drive didn’t sound like Boys Life. Boys Life didn’t sound like The Promise Ring. The Promise Ring 
didn’t sound like Braid. Etc. Even with its faults, the Power of Failing is a perfect capsule of a time that has long 
passed, but is missed. 


That’s all, folks: Latterman, No Matter Where We Go.. Neil Diamond, 12 Songs; the White Stripes, Get Behind 
me Satan; Metric, Live it Out, the Narrator, Such Triumph. 


Reviewers Spotlight: Matthew Siblo (MS) 

Squeeze, Singles 45’s and Under. I’ll have to own up to never have actually seen Squeeze until I caught the video 
for “Tempted” on VH1 Classic last week, and had I done so earlier, perhaps I would have thought twice about 
choosing them. And while it might be true that no band of the entire new-wave era looked as classically square 
as they, Squeeze could write a damn catchy single. This, the first of what would become many Squeeze collec¬ 
tions, offers nothing but the straight up hits compiled from the band’s prolific early period, spanning their 1978 
debut UK Squeeze to 1982’s Sweets From a Stranger. “Take Me I’m Yours” starts things off right, as its infectious 
synth-rhythm and sweet melodies make it an instant classic. Building off the opener’s momentum, the band 
quickly moves into the doomed romance of “Goodbye Girl.” These transitions are Singles' greatest strengths, as 
its flawless pacing isn’t a feat easily achieved considering it’s a collected work. Throughout, Squeeze manage to 
make even its fluffiest material on Singles some of its most fun, including the cautionary “Is That Love” and the 


Positions, the - Bliss!, CD 

If you’re in the market for sweet, wholesome indie pop, 
the Positions have a record for you. The band’s debut 
record, Bliss!, is packed with bustling tunes that waste 
no time in laying on the cute. Helmed by girl and boy 
vocals, the Positions take ho-hum indie tunes and 
embellish them with bright horn lines and tasteful 
orchestration (Cinnamon and the Pastels are touch¬ 
stones). Subject matter focuses pretty squarely on the 
ins and outs of love, teetering adorably on the edge of 
overkill. The Positions’ eye for detail saves them from 
the disposability that unfortunately accompanies so 
many indie rock acts. No song feels flat, but rather 
plump with little touches that are engineered to cause 
dopey smiles. At times the horns come off a little too 
ska for this type of music, but the whole aesthetic of 
the band is cute and slightly amateurish, so it’s never a 
glaring problem. Good for days when the whole world 
looks ugly, and the only cure is having audio-rainbows 
blasted in your face. (SRM) 

Lazyline Media, 360 7th Street NE, Atlanta GA 30308. 
www.lazyline.com 

Primes - Primes, CD 

Doom-tronic is too easy. Take your dark IDM, add some 
thick beats, bark out some half-depressed vocals and 
you’re set. Primes would be, well, a prime example of 
this, though to their credit, they at least make it a bit 
more complex. Vocals are snarled and spit over dirty 
synths and programmed drums while retaining a ve¬ 
neer of hostility. Like circuit bending for your ears, it’s 
pretty great, especially when the distorted bass hurls 
forth—but there’s a distance kept between music and 
listener. This music is not simple enough for the dance 
floor and too aggressive for regular headphones, mak¬ 
ing it hard to say where it would all fit in. Once they find 
their proper crowd, though, Primes will surely be ready 
for great things. (SBM) 

Action Driver, www.actiondriver.com 

RachelAPP - Fire in My Head, CD 

When reviewing RachelAPP records, it’s tempting to 
list 100 synonyms for terrible. Such cruelty might have 
been nearly excusable in reference to 2004’s Burstin’ 
EP but not for the solo post-punker’s LP Fire in My 
Head. Although the latter ain’t recommended, either, 
RachelAPP should be commended for expanding her 
sound. As a one-Riot-Girl band, she still plays like a 
teenager bungling clumsy, power-chord bedroom rock 
after a beginner’s guitar lesson, and she sings like her 
tongue is frozen to a pole. By adding odd synths, ef¬ 
fects, and extra percussive touches to them, RachelAPP 
makes at least a few tracks interesting. (JM) 

Cats Rock the Boat Records, Flat Z, 160 Benhill Road, London SE5 7LZ, 
UK, www.catsrocktheboat.co.uk 

Recital, the - Colour Up, CD 

Brainy pop with dabbles in spacey, atmospheric rock 
and twisting post-hardcore-like rhythms, the Recital is 
a bright hope. A strong effort from start to finish, Co¬ 
lour Up has some exceptional standouts. Probably the 
biggest is “The Head Rhythm,” a track that sounds in 
the vein of what mid ‘90s post-hardcore inspired bands 
should sound like now (organic, sincere and peppy, but 
a little rhythmically tilted) instead of what is aggres¬ 
sively pushed as emo (manufactured and sappy). To 
those who think the charm that made bands like Braid 
and the Promise Ring special was thrown into the fires 


of major label factories at the turn of the century, give 
some attention to the Recital. (EG) 

Suburban Sprawl Music, www.suburbansprawlmusic.com 

Redneck Manifesto, the—I am Brazil CD 

Intricate and unintimidating mathy instrumen¬ 
tal jams, with the kind of sound that prompted 
a friend to ask me as he listened in, “Is this Minus 
the Bear?” What’s most interesting is that, as their 
one-sheet indicated, the Redneck Manifesto rose 
“from the ashes of four of Dublin’s finest hardcore 
bands,” while Minus the Bear sprung from the likes 
of Botch and Kill Sadie. Is hardcore the new gateway 
genre? There are times where you can almost feel 
their guitar strings lift from the neck, floundering in 
mid-air before winding their way into your head and 
tickling your ear. Will all hardcore alumni ditch their 
aggressive, heavy wattage and move ahead to cre¬ 
ate refreshingly listenable music? If so, there’s still 
hope for us all. (AA) 

Australian Cattle God. 1306 e 6" St., Austin, TX 7870Z 
australianattlegod.com 

Sawka, KJ - Synchronized Decompression, CD 

I had never heard Sawka’s name before, but I was in¬ 
stantly curious about the “live drum and bass” that 
it was described as. Smooth, spacey keys interact 
with ferocious drumming that gives Squarepusher a 
run for his money. A heavy, dirty bass adds low end 
to the mix, counteracting with the sexy female voice 
found on many of the tracks. I really could have done 
without the vocals, as they take away from the skilled 
drumming demonstrated throughout the entirety of 
this record. After listening to Sawka’s tracks, you walk 
away thinking, “Was that a live drummer or a drum 
machine?? I didn’t think it was physically possible 
to play so fast and clean!” Sawka manages to throw 
in all styles of electronic music, including drum and 
bass, jungle, breakbeat, techno, and ambient. I dig 
the more chilled out ambient tracks as opposed to the 
more hardcore-techno style, but overall, it’s a success¬ 
ful effort. (MB) 

Ali Marcus, Wax Orchard, ali@waxorchard.com 

Screeching Weasel - Weasel Mania, CD 

While taking on the unofficial role of Screeching 
Weasel re-release reviewer for Punk Planet has 
become something of an overwhelming task, it cer¬ 
tainly beats the alternative: actually having to buy 
all of these records. Following Asian Man’s lead, Fat 
has put together an impressively comprehensive 
collection in order to help solidify the band’s role as 
one of the best bands spawned from the pop-punk 
boom of the 1990’s. While the real SW aficionado 
won’t find any uncharted territory on this compila¬ 
tion, Weasel Mania tries and succeeds in faithfully 
compiling the brightest of the band’s extensive ten¬ 
ure. At its best, Weasel Mania manages to capture 
just the right moments off some albums such as the 
flawless picks chosen to represent two of the band’s 
best records, 1991’s My Brain Hurts and 1993’s An¬ 
them For a New Tomorrow. At its worst, it gives three 
of its 34 tracks to the band’s dismal swan song Teen 
Punks in Heat, space which could have been spent 
much better beefing up the contributions of other 
releases. But to be fair, these harmless additions 
make up a whopping three minutes of the album’s 
74 minutes, rendering them forgivable. The only real 
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surprise, and a refreshing one at that, is the inclu¬ 
sion of the punchy “Video” off Panic Button Records’ 
mostly forgotten Four on the Floor split with Enemy 
You, Moral Crux, and the Teen Idols. As is the case 
with any sweeping anthology, Weasel Mania could 
have easily swapped a bunch of tracks, gained a 
couple or nixed a few, but, overall, it provides your 
Weasel novice with a lengthy and satisfying taste of 
the band’s sweetest. (MS) 

Fat Wreck Chords, PO Box 193690 San Francisco, CA 94119 
www.fatwreck.com 

Secret Mommy-Very Rec, CD 

This is pretty damn crazy. Vancouver’s Secret Mom¬ 
my went around with a microphone, and recorded 
all sorts of public environments, including a tennis 
court, the pool, and a daycare center. From this col¬ 
lection of sounds, he spliced, sampled, and mixed his 
way to an utterly bizarre full-length record. Secret 
Mommy didn’t half-ass this at all; the result was not 
just a series of random sounds from public places. He 
went ahead and made beats and rhythms from the 
noises, and included others to add vocals or cello on 
a select few tracks. "Squash Court,” is a song made 
entirely from the sound of a squash match between 
Secret Mommy and another person, and builds quite 
nicely into a rather complex beat made from the 
sounds of the squash ball. This record is basically the 
work of a genius, demonstrating exactly the amount 
of work and effort that went into it. Very Rec puts so 
much electronic music to shame, and is something so 
unique that it must be heard. Parts are beautiful, oth¬ 
ers are chaotic. Some have more structure than oth¬ 
ers. But once the beat enters the mix, Secret Mommy’s 
true brilliance becomes evident. Pick this record up, 
and give it a good listen, keeping in mind that almost 
every sound on here was comprised solely of a micro¬ 
phone in various environments. (MB) 

Ache Records, PO Box 138,1001 W. Broadway #101, Vancouver, BC, 
V6H 4E4, Canada, www.acherecords.com 

SHLSHKD-The Reins, CD 

It’s somewhat encouraging to see a group that thinks 
enough of its audience to write its lyrics before com¬ 
posing songs around them. Enough, in fact, that I’d 
be willing to forgive the Brooklyn quartet for forget¬ 
ting the vowels in their name (if for no other reason 
than the obligatory parenthetical review statement 
clarifying that the group’s name is shorthand for 
“shellshocked”—boo-ya). That said, the folks of SH¬ 
LSHKD are leftists before musicians, and thus, punk 
before pop. They’re fairly straightforward about it, 
too, as tracks such as “State of Malfunction” and “Ex- 
Centrist” follow a well-worn blueprint of early DC 
hardcore. There are a few mishaps: “All Ears” moves 
a bit too quickly for the singer’s lips, while “Sort Tar¬ 
gets, Bargaining Chips” tries to build a chorus from: 
"We’re still around / no carpet bombing can bring us 
down.” But they sound excited to talk about important 
things: taxpayers funding sports venues that rip apart 
their neighborhoods (“Charge!”), labor inequalities 
(“Redcoats Vs. Vikings”) and various other issues that 
employ the word "hegemony.” If they could marry it 
to a decent hook, look out. At the very least, it’s like 
listening to talk radio that rocks. (TS) 

Monona Recordings, 104 President St. #1R Brooklyn, NY 11Z31 
www.mononarecs.com 


Shook Ones-Sixteen, CD 

This band sounds just like Lifetime. No, wait, they 
sound just like Kid Dynamite. No, hold it, they sound a 
little like both of those bands, and that rules. I couldn’t 
believe how great it was to hear a fast, melodic, and 
snotty hardcore band while doing reviews. Perfect 
driving music, it’s pissed but positive, so you’ll instantly 
forgive that stupid fucking asshole that just fucking cut 
you off who’s probably running late or some shit, so 
it’s cool because you’d probably drive like that if you 
were late for something, too. Punk rock, folks... this is 
a great record. (DH) 

Endwell Records, Z28 Oak St, New Windsor, NY 1Z553 www.endwelletc.com 

Snowblood - Being and Becoming CD 

Rose Tattoo had it right: “Nice Boys Don’t Play Rock 
‘n’ Roll.” Someone needs to update this for the whole 
Neur-lsis post-rock/metal/hardcore thing (which is 
practically its own genre now), because Snowblood 
simply sound too nice. You know the drill: the songs 
all hover around the eight minute mark, and the heavy 
parts come exactly when you know they’re coming, 
not a moment earlier or later. Snowblood sound way 
more into playing quiet and delicate post-rock than the 
rote heavy screaming parts. I’m sure these Scots are 
pleasant fellows and all, but this is impossible to get 
excited about... and they forced me to use the term 
“post-rock.” (AB) 

SuperFi Records, www.superfirecords.co.uk. 

Superkollider - Atomic Clock, CD 

I give to you a re-wording of their one sheet: Enclosed 
is an advance copy of Superkollider’s latest, Atomic 
Clock. These Boston-based goons all look like your 
standard jock who discovered metal via Disturbed, ex¬ 
cept for the one dude who looks like Moby, and have 
shared the stage with such obviously poor bands as Se- 
vendust, Staind, III Nino, and Powerman 5000, because 
no one else in Boston wanted to be seen on a flyer with 
those guys. Atomic Clock follows up 2001’s self-titled 
debut on Wonderdrug Records that you’ve most likely 
never heard. This time, they’re doing it themselves 
(which is cool), and releasing it on Ryfo Records in the 
hopes that someone will get it confused with Ryko Disc 
and buy it. Atomic Clock will be available at their record 
release show (that will be long over by the time you 
read this), as well as on consignment at whatever local 
stores will take them. They’ll be sharing the bill with a 
bunch of other bands that sound exactly the same, and 
you’d be equally embarrassed to be seen listening to 
by the European construction workers outside of your 
apartment window. Not so brutal breakdowns, minimal 
double bass, miniscule riffs, terrible vocals, silly lyrics 
(“The thought of my life / is too much pain”), you get 
the idea. We hope you’re not too hard on this clearly 
inferior record, and we’ll see you in the pit at the lo¬ 
cal bar where Superkollider’s music will be more of a 
distraction than anything else. For more information, 
please contact... (DH) 

Superkollider, www.superkollider.com 

Sword-Lord by Fire, CD 

Sword is an awesome second (or third, depending 
on your point of view) generation sludgecore band 
from Richmond, VA. As far as I’ve been able to trace 
it, the sludgecore sound-a melding of hardcore punk 
and sludgy, doom metal-begins with the B-side of 


Black Flag’s controversial 1984 album, My War. Lots 
of folks hated this material, but it struck a strong 
power chord with more than a few musicians, among 
them the Melvins and Eyehategod, two bands that 
expanded on the sound and brought it through the 
‘90s. The last few years have given rise to a ton of 
killer outfits that have grabbed hold of the torch, 
including Bongzilla, Sextodecimo, Indian, Sourvein, 
and Sweet Cobra. Some veer more towards the hard¬ 
core side (Sweet Cobra) and some more towards the 
sludge (Sourvein). I’d stick Sword right smack dab 
in the middle. Their sound displays the aggressive, 
anguished aspects of hardcore and the burly, crush¬ 
ing, force of the slow rolling sludge riff. Lyrically, the 
theme seems to be folklore and mythology (Celtic or 
maybe Greek?), with occult overtones. The words are 
barely distinguishable as screamed, but when you 
check out the lyric sheet, it’s clear that these guys are 
into some dark stuff. But it’s all handled in a really 
cool, literary way (more Edgar Allen Poe than Slayer). 
Standout cuts include the album’s closer, “Children of 
Ghede,” which could easily be mistaken for a High On 
Fire cover, and the absolutely stunning opus “Elect¬ 
rogod.” (AJ) 

We Are The Label, PO Box 14838, Richmond, VA 23221 
www.wearethelabel.com 

Sylvester Staline-S/T, CD 

You know how Fez on That 70s Show isn’t officially 
from any country, he’s just... foreign? Sylvester Sta- 
line are seriously foreign. They’re on a French label, 
but the members’ names seem kinda’ Swedish or 
Eastern European, and there’s nothing French about 
them unless Anal Cunt enjoys the same godlike sta¬ 
tus over there that Jerry Lewis does. And there’s no 
way English is their first language, with song titles 
like “Horny Sistaz Loves Mr. Freeze” and “I Drive Drunk 
to Smash Cop Kids.” This is fastcore with few frills, 
screamy vocals, and a totally amazing CD booklet 
full of hilariously baffling/bafflingly hilarious images 
like the cartoon Sly Stallone helping Hitler shoot up 
accompanied by the slogan “Gonna Make You Psychi¬ 
cally Sick!” Huh? (AB) 

Bones Brigade Records, BP 31-62140, Hesdin, France 
www.bonesbrigaderecords.com 

Turmoil-Staring Back, CD 

Damn. A crucial double-CD collection of everything 
that this now-reformed Philly band ever recorded 
(including two fell-length albums, an EP, and a hand¬ 
ful of miscellaneous tracks). The fact that it’s re-mas- 
tered has little impact, because the original recording 
packed enough punch as it was. Included are three 
new songs that pick up right where the band left off 
when they disbanded in 2000. Let me put it this way: a 
few weeks ago, a friend of mine and I were listening to 
some records and got to talking about bands that are 
just completely punishing and unrelenting; bands that 
just don’t let you breathe. He’s a novice to hardcore, for 
the most part, and one of the first records I pulled out 
to play him was Turmoil’s classic The Process Of (one of 
the many great things included on this collection). We 
got through the opening track, “Playing Dead,” and all 
he had to say was “Jesus.” Intense hardcore at its best, 
this collection is a must! (DH) 

Abacus, 2323 W. El Segundo Blvd, Hawthorne, CA 90250 
www.abacusrecordings.com 


Unstable Ensemble - Embers, CD 

Quite nice. This is an electro-acoustic group featuring 
electric guitar, saxophone, two percussionists, and a 
guy handling the mixing board and cassette recorder for 
electronic inserts. Their music is totally improvised, and 
so are composed on the fly, but they do hold coher¬ 
ence in their flow and vibe. The majority of the time, the 
sounds are sparse with space for sounds to emerge-a 
click and rattle from a percussionist, puff and pop from 
a saxophone, or bleep or tone from the board. Silence 
essentially is used as another aspect of these composi¬ 
tions. The slowness of the pieces cuts against the fast- 
paced nature of things and allows you to just listen to 
a generated tone, or a long A-string pluck. Mind you, 
not all of the pieces are slow-paced, as there is always 
a tension present, as if things could flare up for a burst, 
or even just an instant, and they do. Other segments are 
comprised of noise: electronic pierces, unusual sax uses, 
and percussion not necessarily on the drumhead. This 
outfit is based out of North Carolina and will probably be 
off-putting for those who need verse-chorus-verse to 
call it music-this is about explorations in sound. If you 
are done with post-rock, seek out this further departure 
from rock formulas and give it a true listen. (BA) 

Family Vineyard, PO Box 12243, Raleigh, NC 27605 
www.family-vineyard.com 

Wojczech-SedimenteCD 

Hot damn! While only a fool or a poseur would deny 
the greatness of Assuck and Terrorizer, I never cared 
for their compressed death-metal styled production. I 
want this stuff to take Brillo to my face... to rip me the 
proverbial new one. Wojzcech, from Germany, are up 
to the task: this shit rips like a pack of wild dogs with 
punk energy and ultra-heavy metal influences. The 
guitars are abrasive as hell, and the Carcass-like vo¬ 
cal contrast (one guy has a low death grunt, the other 
a pained higher-pitched shriek) and the subtle guitar 
melodies keep things from blurring into a low-end 
rumble. The closer, “letzer Ausgang Opferrolle/Reste 
Der Vergangenheit” works more pronounced melodies 
and advanced structures into a song with parts that 
are almost regular rock music (compared to the rest of 
the album), but it’s so well placed at the end that I’d 
listen to either a more ambitious Wojczech effort or a 
record of pure grinding mania and be happy. (AB) 

Selfmadegod Records, PO Box 46,21500 Biala Podl, Poland 
www.selfmadegod.com. 

Young People With Faces - S/T, CD 

The only impression that this album left me with was 
that this was a band made up of fresh-faced kids who 
seem desperate to make the listener aware that they’re 
familiar with the Avengers and Richard Hell. From the 
not so subtle placement of records in the album’s liner 
notes to the homage filled “I Hate You,” Young People 
With Faces are nothing but a mediocre composite of 
their influences played without any of the zeal of their 
predecessors. If anyone is hankering to hear watered 
down Damned songs played by four good-looking 
punks who’ve supposedly done their homework, here’s 
your chance. (MS) 

Young People With Faces, PO Box 1941 Ketchum, ID 83340 
stickoutyourcan@hotmail.com 

Young Things, the - Pick Up With, CD 

Dionysus Records holds a special place in rock-and- 
roll history. Releasing records for over 20 years, they 
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previously unreleased romp “Annie Get your Gun.” Sadly, this period of musical prowess quickly leveled off as 
the band quickly called it quits only to reform with a less than stellar second wind. As is the case with most of my 
spotlights, Singles 45’s and Under is one of the bargain bins’ most common culprits (only REM’s Monster beats it) 
yet remains one of its most satisfying and rewarding. 

My favorite ‘the’ records of the moment: the Queers Bubble gum Dreams ; the Books, The Lemon of Pink; the Go! 
Team Thunder, Lightening, Strife, the Slackers, Redlight, the Hold Steady, Separation Sunday. 

ji ]f\ Reviewer Spotlight: Tony Stasiek (TS) 

} Frost, Edith, Telescopic By the time Drag City released Edith Frost’s Calling Over Time 
■K '"jjjl ' n 1997, she had entrenched herself in the same indie-country territory as idol Will 
K l j|f Oldham-whispy, wan-voiced, and recalling the creepier moments of Harry Smith’s 

folk-music canon if only to defy the art-fucked guitar rock of the day. Then, two 
seconds into Telescopic, Frost’s 1998 follow-up (reissued in 2005 on Drag City), her twangy sheepishness 
is scorched by brazen, distorted rock shit then twisted through a jet turbine, then overdubbed with wind 
chimes. And at the time, I hated it. Especially “Bluish Bells,” a love song that seemed perfect spare, as many 
Frost songs appear on her 2004 Demos CD, but seemed abused here by 80 overdubbed vocals, faraway 
squeals and actual, urn, bells. Then came Wilco’s Summerteeth, which took alt-country to Brian Wilson’s 
sandbox and dumped it in. Then Neko Case’s “Deep Red Bells,” which explored an even eerier tale of “Bluish 
Bells’” beilbottomed attraction and drowned out its country kitsch in a river’s worth of reverb. In retrospect, 
Telescopic did it first, and with stronger subtlety. Production from Royal Trux’s Neil Hagerty and Jennifer 
Herrema modernized Frost’s country woe with sonic scuz, a digital conceptual equivalent to the tape hiss 
on Smith’s recordings. And Telescopic was sexy about it, as Frost sings on “My Capture”: “I’m a hungry tiger 
/ in a kitten suit.” 

Unrealized soundtrack to outdated fears of the avian flu: Clap Your Hands Say Yeah, S/I ; Men’s Recovery Project, 
The Very Best of Men’s Recovery Project, My Morning Jacket, Z; the Pop Group, Y; Volcano!, Beautiful Seizure. 

Reviewer Spotlight: Justin Vellucci (JV) 

Pinetop Seven, Rigging the Toplights. For the better part of two years, I worked at my 
university’s underground radio station, and few records remind me of all those price¬ 
less nights and graveyard shifts spent in windowless Student Center bomb shelters like 
Pinetop Seven’s sophomore outing, a quiet and quietly released disc that ranks among 
the finest and most overlooked of the last decade. Written and recorded when the group’s core members still 
included Charles Kim, Ryan Hembrey, and Darren Richard, Rigging the Toplights was made to be floated over 
invisible airwaves in the middle of a winter night. It’s the perfect medicine for loneliness. There’s plaintive and 
heart wrenching ballads, slices of nostalgia and Americana, and acoustic guitar odes that quiver with emotion 
when Richard unfurls that shaky falsetto. The mystery of the 13-track disc is how the band crafted songs so 
pristine, with such a calculated attention to subtle narratives and the most minute details, but made them so 
startlingly immediate and heartfelt. There’s not a dull moment throughout all the record’s 46 minutes-from the 
folk-pop road song “The Fear of Being Found” and “Floorboards,” that dark ode to commitment and recovery, 
to the Morricone shuffle of “Heavens” and the dosing-credits resolve of “Quit These Hills.” And, if you’re not 
moved to tears when Richard’s voice fades into darkness as he wails “I’ve no use not to hide” in “Drying Out,” 
well, you’ve just got no soul left. 

Hang on St. Christopher through the smoke and the oil: Tom Waits, Real Gone ; Shipping News, Flies The Fields 1 , 
Loren Connors & David Grubbs, Arborvitae ; the Silver Mt. Zion Memorial Orchestra & Tra la la Band With Choir, This 
is our Punk-Rock, Thee Rusted Satellites Gather + Sing ; the Vanities, Coma Kiss Demos. 

A. | Reviewer Spotlight: Mike Vinikour (MXV) 

JFA, Blatant Localism. When I was about 13 years old, I was a fan of punk music, but 
my access to punk records was severely limited by the fact that I wasn’t old enough to 
drive and my only income was my allowance. At the time, I had a few records by the Sex 
Pistols, the Damned, and 999, but I hadn’t yet heard any hardcore bands other than their 
names. A friend of mine, Spanky, brought in his brother’s copy of this 7” by a band named Jody Fosters Army, 
or JFA for short. I took it home and was totally blown away by what I heard. The speed and intensity was unlike 
anything those young ears had ever heard before. It changed my life forever and I never did return that record. 
Instead, I bought it off of Spanky and proceeded to wear it out with the repeated plays. I was not only fascinated 
by the music, but by the cover of them skateboarding, and they single-handedly inspired me to be a skater back 
when I was in high school. JFA is one of my all-time favorite bands and, to this day, I play those early records, 
including this 7”, all the time. Needless to say it was one of the highest honors bestowed upon me when they 
asked me to contribute to the liner notes of the CD that this 7” was reissued on, 20 years after it had made such 
an impact on me. 

Recent visitors to Combustion Manor have been aurally assaulted by: Christian Death, Only Theatre of Pain; Nash 
the Slash, And You Thought You Were Normal; Tackhead, Mind at the end of the Tether, Mighty Sphincter, In the 
Kingdom of Heaven; V/A, Dangerhouse Volume 2. 



have managed to churn out a number of amaz¬ 
ing albums, yet still seem relatively unknown. The 
Young Things’ album is a throwback to ‘60s rock 
without feeling like they’re trying to sound like they 
only own Kinks records. The band features great 
female vocals rivaling the likes of the Shangri Las, 
the queens of the tough girl sound. I can’t say that 
this disc is the second coming of rock ‘n’ roll, but I 
can suggest the Young Things as a great diversion 
to the cacophony of a daily grind. My only complaint 
may be the fact that many songs have a deliberate 
riff taken from a more well known song. This can be 
seen as clever song crafting, or just annoying. The 
verdict is still out, though I suggest you pick this one 
up and make your own decision. (EA) 

Dionysus Records, PO Box 1975, Burbank, CA 91507 
www.dionysusrecords.com 

V/A - II Programma Di Religione (The Religion 
Program), CD 

This is, without a doubt, the largest collection of artists 
for any album that I’ve ever seen: it has 265 artists from 
around the world, each contributing a song no longer 
than 15 seconds, and each song dedicated to every 
pope of the last 2000 years. The CD insert is a long list 
of each track, matched with each pope and the years 
they ruled. (There was an earlier volume dedicated to 
medicinal pioneers.) I’m particularly fond of the pieces 
composed for the lineage of Blessed Urbans (especially 
II to V) as well as the ones for the Bonifaces I through 
IX. I’ve often described an album as “all over the place,” 
but in this case, I have never meant it more strongly. 
This jumps and jars like someone constantly flipping 
through the radio dial: acoustic strumming followed 
immediately by Casio beats, stapling sounds following 
generated wave sounds, metal cutting in after a hip- 
hop bit or folky passage. There are lots of noise tracks 
and various parts that sound as if you are thrust into 
the middle of a song. There are way too many bands 
to describe it all, but The Religion Program certainly 
contains great nuggets amidst the uninteresting. Lis¬ 
tening to this is really about the zip-zap experience of 
constant stimuli and distracted stream-of-conscious- 
ness. It certainly will be untenable and more than 
bothersome to some, but I think the popes in heaven 
are pleased. (BA) 

Boyarm, 631 Pearson St., Femdale, Ml 48ZZ0, www.boyarm.com; 
Slight Record, www.slightrecord.com 

V/A - Keats Rides a Harley... Rides Again, CD 

When the original LA punk scene died, a gravely un¬ 
derrated scene arose in its place. This compilation 
reissue highlights that underrepresented, post-Germs, 
1981 LA punk movement. Bands like the Gun Club, the 
Leaving Trains, 100 Flowers (an “advanced” version of 
the Urinals) and the Tunneltones (a pre-Savage Re¬ 
public Bruce Licher plays guitar and sings) formed in 
the wake of the Weirdos’ implosion and the Scream¬ 
ers suicidal move into cinema. Falling James fronts the 


Leaving Trains and has been involved in the LA punk 
scene for over 25 years now. These Leaving Trains 
tracks sound similar to early the Fall, pending Mark E. 
Smith weren’t so emotionally disturbed. The Tunnel- 
tones tracks aren’t setting any benchmarks, but are of 
interest to fans of Bruce Licher (Note: Savage Republic, 
Licher’s later group, is one the best bands to come out 
of LA in the past 25 years). However, it’s the two Gun 
Club tracks that make Keats so essential. If you’re not 
familiar with the Gun Club’s first record Fire of Love, 
go pick it up. Then get Keats. The two Gun Club tracks 
on Keats would eventually show up on the band’s first 
two albums. What makes Keats valuable to Gun Club 
fans is the presence of Rob Ritter’s bass, something 
inaudible on the first two Gun Club records and abso¬ 
lutely integral to a band that relied on a heavy rhythm 
section and drone guitar. Rob’s bass playing and Jef¬ 
frey Lee Pierce’s (Gun Club figurehead) songwriting 
were unparalleled at the time of this compilation’s 
release. An all-around stunning compilation, Keats is 
one of the best records I’ve received in two years of 
reviewing. (RL) 

Warning Label Records, 49 School Street, Arlington, MA 02476, www. 
waminglabelrecords.com 

V/A - We Reach: The Music of the Melvins, CD 

I always get really psyched when I go to a show, or 
pop in a new CD, and hear a band that I’m really 
into launch unexpectedly into the riff of a tune by 
some other band I’m nuts about. There’s that mo¬ 
ment of recognition: “Hey wait! I know this song! 
Oh shit, they must like that band too. Cool!” On the 
other hand, tribute records can be really cheesy, es¬ 
pecially when they get a bunch of mediocre bands 
you never heard of (and probably won’t hear beyond 
that cover track) doing songs by some flavor of the 
month hype band like the Strokes or My Chemical Ro¬ 
mance. But getting high caliber acts like High on Fire, 
Eyehategod, Pig Destroyer, and Mastodon to cover the 
Melvins? Well, that’s a real treat. Most of the artists on 
this collection are smart enough to stick close to the 
original arrangement with slight additions and nu¬ 
ances thrown in to keep things hot. Strapping Young 
Lad’s version of “Zodiac” and Meatjack’s take on 
“Shevil” are the best, must hear examples of this. The 
Agoraphobic Nosebleed/lsis collaboration on “Boris” 
is pretty stellar as well. The cuts that fall flat are the 
ones that try to get all fucking cutesy and mess with 
shit that wasn’t broke in the first place(witness Made 
out of Babies’ crap rendition of “Bar X and the Rock¬ 
ing M”.) But, by and large, most of the bands get it 
right. So, this one is for both the Melvins fiends and 
the newbies who may be enticed to check this disc 
out due to the presence of newer popular bands 
like the Dillinger Escape Plan. Hopefully, they’ll be 
impressed enough to go back to the source and get 
Melvinsized! (AJ) 

Fractured Transmitter Recording Company, PO Box 31358, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio 44133, www.fracturedtransmitter.co 
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32 Leaves - Welcome to the Fall, CD 
ANS- Romancing the Phone, LP 

A Day in Black and White -Notes, CD 
A Girl Called Eddy -S/T, CD 
A Nightmare & a Cataclysm - By her Fingernails and 
Teeth, CD 

Abandon all Hope - From the Deathbed of..., CD 
Active Sac - Beavers Were Once the Size of Bears, CDEP 
Aiden - Nightmare Anatomy, CD 
American Eyes - Never Trust Anything That Bleeds, CD 

Amestory - S/T, CD 

Amino Acids, the - Destroy the Warming Sun!, CD 
And/Or -S/T, CDEP 

Anodyne - The Discography Volume 1, CD 
Angel Eyes - Something to do With Death, CD 
Anglo-Saxon - Unplug CD 
Annalise- Here’s to Hope, CD 
Antigama - Zeroland, CD 
Ashtray - White Sugar is the Devil, CD 
Askeleton - (Happy) Album, CD 
Asshole Parade - Say Goodbye, CD 
Audition, the - Controversy Loves Company, CD 
Awesome Animal Ambulance - Camping in the 
Clouds, CDEP 

Back to Blonde - Swim West, CD 
Banditas - S/T, CD 

Banner, the - Each Breath Haunted, CD 
Bellakun, the - Bendicion Maladita, CD 

Biafra, Jello with the Melvins - Sieg Howdy!, CD 

Big Ditch Road - Suicide Note Reader’s Companion, CD 

Bisc-The Basic EP, CDEP 

Bitter Tongues -Clovis, CD 

Black my Heart - Before the Devil, CD 

Blue Scholars- S/T, LP 

Boom Boom Kid - Smiles From Chapanoland, CD 
Bound Stems - The Logic of Building the Body Plan, 
CDEP 

Box Social, the - Blown to Bits, CDEP 
Bullet for my Valentine - Hand of Blood, CD 
Capstan Shafts, the - Unreconstructed fo-fi Whore, CD 
Cardinal Sin, the/Smail Towns Burn a Little Slower 

- There is no Place Like Mpls, split 7”/CDEP 
Caretaker -The Sign of Four, CDEP 
Caught Up - Crossfaced, 7” 

Chariots Race -Existence, CDEP 

Chevreuil - Sport, CD 
Clergy, the - All who Fly, CD 
Cobra Noir - Abode of Dead, CD 
Crash and Burn - The Value of Mistrust, CD 

Creeping Nobodies, the - Stop Movement, Stop 
Loss, CD 

Crime Desire - We Hate all Life, CD 

Death in Custody - S/T, CD-R 
Deathcyde/Solidarity Pact, the - Split, 7” 

Desert City Soundtrack - Perfect Addiction, CD 


Dhoom - S/T, 7” 

Diffs, the - S/T, CD 

Diplomats of Solid Sound, the - Destination... get 
Down!, CD 

Dirty Fingers, the - "Name of the Game is... ” 
Cocaine!!, 7” 

Dirty Tricks -Demerits, CDEP 
Disnihil - S/T, CDEP 

Distance in Embrace - The Consequence of Illu¬ 
sions, CD 

Down to Nothing - Splitting Headache, CD 

El Buzzard - Gringa, CD 

Electric Eel Shock -Beat Me, CD 

Endino, Jack - Permanent Fatal Error, CD 

Excepter - Self Destruction, CDEP 

Fake Problems - Watching the Bull get the Matador, 

CD 

Fat Day - Snarl of Pulchritude, Singles 1993-2003, CD 
Fingers Cut Megamachine - Pipe Dreams, CDEP 
Fireball Ministry - Their Rock is not our Rock, CD 
Fordirelifesake - A Daydream Disaster, CD 
Frivolvol - Frivolous Volume 2, CD 
Gayle, Philip - The Mommy Row, CD 
Glitter Pals - Unleash The Compassion, CDEP 
Grace Gale - A few Easy Steps to Ensure Heli-Camel 
Safety, CD 

Hand Fed Babies -S/T, CDEP 

Harvey Danger - Little by Little..., CD 

Heller Mason - Minimalist & Anchored, CDEP 

Hillstreet Stranglers, the - Ready, Able, and Un¬ 
stable, CD 

Holden Caulfield - Can’t Stop Now, CD 

Honeyhander - Woolly Mannerisms, CD 

Hoods - The King is Dead, CD 

Hook & the Daggers - This is Ballroom Thrash, CD 

How it Ends -Beloved, CD 

Hundred Year Hex - With Childlike Eyes, CD 

III Repute - Live, CD 

Inoculators, the - Dropped Their Brains, CD 

Ion Dissonance - Solace, CD 
lovae - Civilization, CD 

J. Edgar Hoover Death Penalty, the - Chinese Ro- 
bacracy, CD 

Jacknife Powerbombs - Set to Go!, CD 
Jeunesse Apatride - La Victoire Sommeille, CD 
Johnson, Calvin - Before the Dream Faded..., CD 
KK Rampage - Side A: Mark of the Meast/Side B: Do 
you Like to Nardy Lardy, CDEP 
Kind of Like Spitting - Learn: the Songs of Phil 
Ochs, CD 

King, Sam - The Baby & the Bathwater, CD 

Kings of New England - On the Cusp, CD 
Kingsbury Manx - The Fast Rise and Fall of the 
South, CD 

Lagwagon - Resolve, CD 


Last Days - S/T, CDEP 

Laymen Terms - Drive to Nowhere, CD 

Left Alone - Lonely Starts & Broken Hearts, CD 

Lekman, Jens - Oh You’re so Silent Jens, CD 

Logh- A Sunset Panorama, CD 

Love Cinema Volume 6 -S/T, CD 

Mad Sin - ... Sweet & Innocent?... Loud & Dirty!!, CD 

Madbali - Legacy, CD 

Make Believe - Shock of Being, CD 

Marah - If You Didn’t Laugh You’d Cry, CD 

Marigold - Audible to Animals, CD 

Max Levine Ensemble, the/Spirit Animals, the 

-Split, 7” 

McCreedy, Robert - It Might Kill You, CD 
Meth and Goats - Attack From Meth and Goats 
Mountain, CD 

Midget Parade - Soothing Sounds for a Pleasant 
Evening CD 

Milloy - More Than a Machine, CD 
Minni Thins, the - In Black Cause I Asked, CD 
Minsk - Out of a Center Which is Neither Dead nor 
Alive, CD 

Moon -Flight Logs, CD 

Music vs. the Heart - S/T, CD 

Mussels -Night Lights, CDEP 

MX-80 - We’re an American Band, CD 

Negative Approach - Ready to Fight: Demos, Live and 

Unreleased Tracks 1981-83, CD 

Nerve Gas Tragedy - Written in the Blood of the 

Dead,CD 

New Fantastics, the - Dwindling Acreage, CD-R 

New Grenada - More Nature, CDEP 

No-fi Soul Rebellion - Alaska Chic, CD 

NOFX - Your Hubcaps Cost More Than my Car/California 

Uber Alice, 7” 

No use for a Name - Keep Them Confused, CD 
North Elementary - Weeble Wobble Sound Series, 7” 
Ones, the - S/T, 7” 

Onion Flavored Rings - Two Minutes’ Enlightment, CD 
Only Lovers Left Alive - Cold, CDEP 
Out to Win -Beg for Life, CD 
Page France - Hello, Dear Wind, CD 
Parkinsons, the - Up for Sale, 7” 

Part Chimp -I am Come, CD 

Pennywise -The Fuse, CD 

Port-Royal - Flares, CD 

Premonitions of War/Benumb - Split, CD 

Private Eleanor - No Straight Lines, CD 

Pseudo Heroes - Nostalgic Lies..., CD 

Pulses, the - Gather Round and Destroy all our 

Records, CD 

Quiet Life - S/T, CDEP 

Rah Bras - Whohm, CD 

Ramallah- Kill a Celebrity, CD 

Remote Junkies, the - Eat Their Words, CD 


Renee Heartfelt - Death of the Ghost, CD 
Rev. Horton Heat - We Three Kings, CD 
Ribeye Brothers, the - Bar Ballads and Cautionary 
Tales, CD 

Ringers - Curses, CD 

Rise and Fall - Hellmouth, CD 

River City Tanlines - All Seven Inches Plus two 

More, CD 

Rotten Fruits, the - Abomination, 7” 

Santiago - Entertainment for man and Horse, CD 
Saviours - Warship, CDEP 

Scylla and Charybdis - A Product; They Avoid Transac¬ 
tions, CDEP 

Seventeen Evergreen - Life Embarrasses Me on Planet 
Earth, CD 

Sharking, the - S/T, CDEP 
Skarp- Requiem, CD 
Soilent Green - Confrontation, CD 
Solarists - The Channel’s Twilight, CD 
Solea - S/T, CD 

Spitfire - The Slideshow Whiplash, 7” 

Stereolab - 3x7”, CDEP 

Still Breaking Hearts - S/T, CD 

Stivs, the - Sweet Heartache and the Satisfaction, CD 

Stuntcock - Geographically Fucked, CD-R 

Swarm of the Lotus - Sirens of Silence, CD 

Talk, the - The Sinners of Daughters, CD 

Tender Forever - The Soft and the Hardcore, CD 

Third Degree - Outstay, CD 

Tiara -Chained to the Crown, CD 

Tiger Saw -Sing!, CD 

Tony Danza Tap Dance Extravaganza - S/T, CD 
Tossers, the - The Valley of the Shadow of Death, CD 
Transistor Transistor - Erase all Name and Likeness, CD 
Trendy Bastard/Cranial Decay - Split, CD 
Triple Creme - This Might Hurt, CD 
TsuShiMaMiRe - Pregnant Fantasy, CD 
Tuff McGruff - Sling the State, CDEP 
Twats, the/Common Enemy, Split 7” 

Twenty Four Hours to Live - We’re Loudmouths, CD 
UHF - All our Golden Tomorrows, CD 
Underhills, the - Get Smart, CDEP 
Unstuck, the/Plate-O-Shrimp - Unite!, 7” 

Varukers -1980-2005, CD 
Vulgar Pigeons - Burning Episode, CDEP 
Wedren, Craig - Lapland, CD 
Western Addiction - Cognicide, CD 
What the Kids Want/Dear Nora - Split, 7” 

Windy & Carl - The Dream House/Dedication to 
Flea, 2xCD 

Woolly Bandits, the - Say Hello to my Little Friend, CD 

Wussy - Funeral Dress, CD 

Zxspecky - Pseudo-Intellectual pop for Retards, CD 

V/A-Flesh Wave#!, CD 

V/A - Let’s Have Some God Damn Fun!: New York 























Razor Burn #4 

Razor Burn is very much reminiscent of Motorbooty, which, 
though now defunct, reigned as one of the great zines of the 
1990s. Like Motorbooty, Razor Burn’s editors have opted for a 
mix of interviews, articles, and cultural opinion pieces that en¬ 
thusiastically mine all manner of pop trash without ever taking 
themselves too seriously. Indeed, the letters column features 
correspondence they’ve apparently initiated with various in¬ 
famous convicts such as Ted Kaczynski, the Unabomber, and 
Charles Manson. The marquee feature in this issue is an interview with cartoonist Peter Bagge, 
who reveals that he’s considering retiring his popular Buddy Bradley character for the foresee¬ 
able future. Bagge, who also draws a regular comic strip for the Libertarian opinion journal 
Reason, talks at length about how irritating he finds it when people conflate his libertarian¬ 
ism with conservatism. Other articles include an interview with a B-movie starlet who’s still 
going strong in her 40s, a description of the exploits of a French-born grifter who swindled 
Hollywood’s elite out of millions, and a takedown of the current glut of weak Hollywood horror 
movies. In addition to the diverse written content, the editors have stuffed just about every 
inch of free space with parodies of advertisements and newspaper comic strips. Junky Winker- 
bean sends up Funky Winkerbean as an addled teen with a serious jones, while ads for such 
nonexistent products as Vincent Price Krispies and Hogan’s Gyros somehow still amuse despite 
(or perhaps because of) their deliberately atrocious punning. -Ari Charney 



$2, Aaron Lange & Don Robinson, 2335 East Ave., Columbus, OH 


175 Fliers by Jake Kelly 

Like 1999’s coffeetable tome, Fucked Up and Pho¬ 
tocopied (by Bryan Ray Turcotte and Christopher 
T Miller), this zine was borne of a simple concept: 
Cleveland artist Jake Kelly compiles 175 of his show 
fliers for various local venues. On the surface, it’s 
a showcase of his morbidly twisted artwork of 
bleak wastelands, mutated humanoid creatures, 
and defiled icons of innocence, but the archi¬ 
val gravity of such a seemingly small collection 
weighs even heavier. Fliers are meant to contain 
quick and disposable information-to announce, 
persuade, and remind. In today’s flash-in-a-pan 
world, attaining and maintaining attention has 
become an art form, with fliers forced to ad¬ 
dress information while still preserving creative 
expression. Surface aesthetics aside, some fliers 
stumble upon a second life as a nostalgic token 
that encapsulates an experience. And perhaps 
that’s the main draw of a flier collection: to reveal 
levels of meaning that cater to both a broad and 
specific audience. While I’ve never been to any of 


the shows in Kelly’s monograph, I can pinpoint 
that point in time in punk’s history, appreciate 
its detached aesthetic, and even tangentially per¬ 
sonally relate to certain experiences ("Oh, yeah, I 
remember seeing [band name] on the same tour 
in some basement in Pennsylvania.”) I can only 
imagine what resonance this collection would 
have for people who were actually there. (VC) 

[No price given], Jake Kelly, 829 Starkweather, Cleveland, OH 
44113, jakekelly@adelphia.net 

28 Pages Lovingly Bound With Twine #13 

Containing thick pages filled with stamps, stick¬ 
ers, and drawings, 28PLBWT is a pretty, pretty zine 
and an aptly titled one. Accompanying this issue 
of 28PLBWT, now in a larger format, is a zine made 
from the scraps of its parent publication, fittingly 
titled The Scrap Paper Review. Filled with anecdotal 
stories relayed to Christoph by his wife, the content 
of this zine isn’t as clever or enjoyable as its bigger 
and better counterpart. Both The Scrap Paper Review 
and 28PLBWT indulge in the pleasure of life’s “little 


things,” but the latter does so in a more entertain¬ 
ing way. Christoph’s goofy happenstance stories, at 
times complete with footnotes, are funny and well 
put-together. (AJA) 

$3, Christoph Meyer, PO Box 106, Danville, OH 43014 

A Fawn’s Notes 

A cute little deer goes on various adorable and 
nonsensical adventures in this zine, encountering 
bunny and bird friends as they slide down rainbows 
and make art together. The whole thing is a bit sac¬ 
charine, but you really can’t be too mean to a harm¬ 
less deer. (CS) 

$1.23, Kacper Jarecki, 4114 9th Ave., Apt. 4F, Brooklyn, NY, 11232- 
4006, http://www.cutenessforever.com 

AK Ink #17 

I’m glad there’s at least a bit of a zine scene and li¬ 
brary in the faraway town of Anchorage, AK where 
I was born. Issue #17 contains mostly the standard 
music reviews and interviews, plus a few crazy short 
stories and goofy “horror” scopes. A relevant zine 
that deserves an “A” for effort. (CS) 

$2, AK Ink, PO Box 244235, Anchorage, AK 99524, www.akink.org 

The Banana King #3 

(Note: Despite the fact that TBK has nothing to 
do with bananas, the following review contains 
no less than nine banana-themed puns. Have a 
little fun! See if you can find them all! Then go 
read the zine.) A Chicago-based literary zine that 
came to fruition in 2004 and quickly established 
itself as a fine showcase for a bunch of the area’s 
most appealing writers, The Banana King con¬ 
tinues to evolve. It has particularly ripened in its 
design sense (an area where, unfortunately, many 
lit. publications seem to slip up). Issue #3 debuts 
a new layout, complete with interesting graph¬ 
ics, variance in font, and some good ol’ fashioned 
negative space, all of which succeeds in aiding 
readability. The contributions are strong as ever, 
with such offerings as John Moss’ “Small Mountain 
on Mars,” about a boy with huge hands and thick 
skin who’s rocketed to Mars because he keeps un¬ 
intentionally hurting people, and Elizabeth Crane’s 
“Banana Love,” which peels away the layers of one 
couple’s marital bliss to reveal a startling dissen¬ 
sion over bananas. Also featuring a great pop arty 
cover by Dustin Hostetler, TBK #3 proves itself to 
be-unlike some literary publications that monkey 
around with pretension-an easy-to-digest, well 
put-together zine. (LP) 

$4, A.B. Drea, Editor, PO Box 47658, Chicago, IL 60647-0658, 
thebananaking.org 


Build Your Own Scene #5 

This zine contains no less than three show reviews 
including the Unseen. If the title is the concept, then 
perhaps some editing is in order. The rest of BYOS 
just features straightforward, first person reviews of 
other shows, such as the Warped Tour, the Dropkick 
Murphys, and the Transplants. (CS) 

Free, punk_rock3r@yahoo.com, www.myspace.com/buildy- 
ourownscene 

The Citizen 

Mostly unreadable stories that seem to have a lot 
of personal significance to the author but don’t 
translate to me. At times the zine veers towards the 
dreaded “too personal” and other times towards the 
even worse: “too poetic.” (JB) 

$1, Rte 1, Box 163, Ishpeming, Ml 49849 

Communique #5 

This black-and-white jobber is folded (staples belong 
to the Man, man!), and Erick and Francisco are the 
main “staff” of this zine, but it seems there are some 
other contributors too. The subjects they cover in¬ 
clude: lamenting the commercialization of the peace 
sign, race riots in the high school, calls for more tol¬ 
erance and less arrogance, zine and CD reviews, etc. 
Belongs to the “Eh, Not the Worst or the Best” school 
ofthecut-and-paste genre. (LM) 

$1 or trade, My Dog Brownie Publishing, 13909 Lefloss Ave., Nor¬ 
walk, CA 90650, communiquezine@yahoo.com 

Cut and Paste 

These designs and illustrations by Tim Gough are 
“hand printed by hand” in a limited edition of 120 
and personally signed by the artist. Orange, red, and 
yellow are the recurrent colors. Pirates, intestines, a 
guy inhaling fire (or is he exhaling orange smoke?), 
a cloud reaching left... these were all on my list of 
requirements for an artist zine. Done and done! (LM) 

[No price given], Tim Gough, 717 South 19th Street #2, Philadel¬ 
phia, PA 19146, www.timgough.org 

Degeneration Overdrive #2 

A trashy rock mag interviewing bands that are most¬ 
ly self-indulgent and thus relatively uninteresting to 
those unfamiliar with them. There is, however, an 
almost touching interview with Merle Allin, in which 
he discusses caring about his brother. Definitely the 
highlight of this zine. (JB) 

$2,5505 Iberville #236, Montreal, OC H2G 2B2 Canada 

The East Village Inky #28 

Talented indie triple threat Ayun Halliday’s latest 
chronicle of her family and friends centers on her 
daughter Inky’s eighth birthday celebration at the 










A bout our reviews: We make every attempt to review all the zines (or magazines) we receive, as long as they are released independently. However, despite our best efforts, not every zine ends up in here for a myriad of reasons. The zines to the 
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Coney Island Annual Mermaid Parade. Halliday, along 
with her cohort, don costume fish tales and drape 
their bikini tops with costume kelp before braving 
the long subway ride out to Coney Island. Once there, 
Ayun details their appearance in the Mermaid Parade, 
as well as a gifted performer’s one-man boardwalk 
freak show. The second half of the zine describes the 
birthing process as experienced by a longtime friend. 
While Ayun manages to make even the most mun¬ 
dane family toils entertaining, her numerous illus¬ 
trations stuffed along the margins and sidebars are 
truly the best part of this chapbook-sized zine. For 
instance, in the birthing story, she decides to depict 
the baby emerging into the world completely out of 
context (in order to exercise consideration for the her 
friend’s “delicate sensibilities.”) All the reader sees is 
the baby’s sideways head floating in midair without 
any depiction of the surrounding parts, which in this 
case would have been the mother on her knees with 
her posterior in the air. (AC) 

$2, Ayun Halliday, PO Box 22754, Brooklyn, NY11202, www. 
ayunhalliday.com 

Flying Lesson #10 

Many people do not become adults until they take 
on some type of monumental responsibility— 
whether it’s financial independence, living away 
from home, caring for another human being, or in 
Ali’s case, managing a bookstore. She writes that 
she feels “heavy with the weight of thousands of 
books,” summarizing the burden of adulthood. And 
there’s no doubt she is probably very good at what 
she does, because she has some amount of clarity 
about herself: she knows she won’t be involved in 
social plans, so she schedules herself to work every 
night delivering pizza; she knows she doesn’t do 
well in small talk with her extended family, so she 
gives nothing (fearing she’ll be misunderstood); 
and she knows she might not get any physical af¬ 
fection any time soon, so she’s the first to hug the 
annoying drunk person. Ali seems like she’s learned 
so much about herself, and that also makes her 
seem very mature. But then we see her at her worst: 
she picks a fight with an ex outside a bar, and we 
remember that no matter how “adult” we are, we 
all have our moments of emotional immaturity that 
make us pitifully likeable. (LM) 

[No price given], Ali Haimson, PO Box 954, Bloomington, IN 
47402, whatthekidswant@riseip.ne 

Four Hundred Words #1 

Editor Katherine Sharpe collects hundreds of theme- 
based, 400-word entries. This issue’s theme revolves 


around autobiographies. The editorial flexibility is 
great, offering a large range of approaches, to which 
the authors liberally construct. I would try to summa¬ 
rize some stories here, but they’ve blurred together, 
and, frankly, a lot of them were painfully boring. In 
fact, reading Four Hundred Words is similar to com¬ 
ing home from a party where you’ve met hundreds 
of people, but can’t remember a single name. Sure, 
everyone has a story, but regrettably, not everyone is 
a good storyteller. While a great premise, I found the 
end product unfocused and lackluster. (VC) 

$6, www.400words.com 

The Future Belongs to Ghosts #5 

Painting from live video footage, Terence Hannum’s 
artwork revolves around shadows and space, rather 
than line. The images, culled from live hardcore 
shows, are abstracted and, in most cases, unrecog¬ 
nizable as to their source. The renderings of light are 
most interesting, having more impact than the paint¬ 
ings of live bands, but are hard to appreciate in such a 
compacted format as a quarter-size zine. (AJA) 

$1,P0 Box 220651, Chicago, II60622 

Impact Press #58 

This issue of Impact Press has, at its center, an ethi¬ 
cal debate revolving around the values of human life 
versus animal life. But rather than remaining an hon¬ 
est discussion of ethics, the article is overshadowed 
by arguments from animal rights proponents. Other 
articles focus on subjects such as the resurgence of 
a major socialist movement in the U.S., security and 
the degradation of civil liberties, and other issues 
familiar to the left. Though not groundbreaking, the 
writing in Impact Press is both intelligent and con¬ 
vincing. (AJA) 

Free or $3 by mail, PMB 361,10151 University Blvd, Orlando, FL 
32817, www.impactpress.com 

The Indpit #5 

A study of DIY punk by a 17-year-old woman as she gets 
excited about the scene, The Incipit is hopeful, optimis¬ 
tic, and even includes a list of sources. Parts of it are 
are funny, some are serious, and some are a little off 
track, but as a whole, this zine helped me redefine and 
clarify some of my own beliefs and philosophies, even 
when I found myself disagreeing with the author. The 
pieces about anarchism, straightedge, and women in 
the scene were particularly interesting. It’s hard for me 
to accept that everyone has to grow out of punk (after 
being involved in it so long myself). The Incipit proves 
we can evolve without entirely moving on. (JB) 

Free, Kaitlin Young, PO Box 1241, Minden, NV 89423 


The Inner Swine, Vol. 11, #3 

Jeff Somers portrays a vulnerable arrogance that 
functions as a veil over his realistic pathos. You read 
that as a bad thing, but it’s actually not. The Inner 
Swine is charmingly pompous, because his grating 
pretension gives way to some wonderful sarcasm 
and insight. It’s the kind of humor assholes like-and, 
dear reader, don’t try to tell me you’re not an ass¬ 
hole, you pop culturally elite fringe scavenger! The 
Inner Swine is a collection of personal observances, 
short fiction, and general hoohah. Laugh with Jeff at 
overzealous Harry Potter fans, shirtless fat men, and 
most of all, Jeff Somers himself as he distracts him¬ 
self from his mundane day job. (VC) 

$2, Jeff Somers, PO Box 3024, Hoboken, NJ 07030, www.in- 
nerswine.com 

Kiss Machine #11 

In her editor’s note to this, “The Shame Issue,” Em¬ 
ily Pohl-Weary explains how our shameful moments 
“both fuel our nightmares and spur us to creative 
heights.” This is certainly evident with issue #11, 
wherein the candle of shame burns brightly: from 
the shame of secret addictions or cyber-spying on 
an ex to the tragic shamelessness of a government 
obsessed with waging a War on Terror. The zine of¬ 
fers a range of scenarios, yet each piece flashes with 
the universality of this emotion-the painful experi¬ 
ence of our deepest secrets spilling out (as one con¬ 
tributor puts is) like so many piles of dirty laundry. 
A cleaner aspect of this zine is its polished layout 
with occasional drawings or a series of black and 
white photographs breaking up the text. Highlights 
of the issue include Kat Tillman’s stirringly confes¬ 
sional piece “Password Protected,” the entertaining 
“Kiss and Tell” reviews Section, and Sally McKay’s 
column discussing how, given scientific explanations 
of the mind’s escapist tendencies, we’re not far from 
zombies. The clever Canadians behind Kiss Machine 
know how to take a common theme and approach 
it in surprising and compelling ways. And there’s no 
shame in that. (LP) 

$5, Emily Pohl-Weary, Editor, Kiss Machine, PO Box 108, Station 
P, Toronto, ON, M5S 2S8 Canada, www.kissmachine.org 

Little Lies Audio Zine 

So here’s the deal: I’m into the audio zine format, but 
when the tape hiss is magnetized with dragged out 
Odyssey-long punk cliches and Novocain storytell¬ 
ing, my patience wears thin. You know when you’re 
at a party and some half-intellectual drunk cokehead 
latches his or her mouth onto your ear with some sort 
of until-death tractor beam that you can’t escape, 


and all you can do is keep nodding your head while 
a barrage of words floats through it, and you’re hop¬ 
ing, all the while, that some brave friend or future 
lover will come rescue you before your brain turns 
into vegan Jello? ‘Nuff said. (BM) 

[No price given], Chad Brunk, 9 King Ave. Apt 5, Columbus, OH 
43201 

bikeamusprime@hotmail.com 

Loserdom #13 

The largest draw of small zines is the intimacy of lo¬ 
cal color-an element fast dwindling in punk culture 
due to the hegemony of Internet communities. While 
this Irish zine does its job covering local art, it hits 
the ball out of the park with a retrospective on early 
Irish fanzines. Top it off with an interview with the 
underutilized Saul Williams, and this is one fantastic 
issue. (VC) 

[No price given], Anto, 17 New Cabra Road, Phibsboro, Dublin 7, 
fire, punkcyclist@dublin.ie 

Love Chicago #3 

Is it even possible to package a music zine with char¬ 
acter or a shred of uniqueness? Most of these zines 
fail to move beyond the conventions of their me¬ 
dium, offering little more than your standard band 
interviews and glossy cover photos. Love Chicago 
deserves credit, though, for cool articles about a local 
record store, an eatery, and a sex shop. Still, this zine 
would be much more interesting if it steered away 
from band features and record reviews. (JB) 

$5, editoria@lovechicago.org 

Mamaphiles #2 

This compilation project by 26 mama-zinesters fo¬ 
cuses on the theme of cutting the cord, physically 
and symbolically. I’m proof that you don’t have to 
be a mama to enjoy this, since I was hooked from 
the very first essay by Rhonda Baker-of Zuzu and 
the Baby Catcher zine-about searching for the child 
she gave up for adoption. Many of the writers I as¬ 
sociate with the mama zine scene are here: Ariel Gore 
(Hip Mama), Kate Haas (Miranda), Stacey Greenberg 
(Fertile Ground) and more. The most maternal I get 
is petting my cats, but that doesn’t mean being a 
mama isn’t fascinating to read about. (LM) 

$4, China Martens, PO Box 4803, Baltimore, MD 21211 
www.mamaphiles.com 

Oddfellow #1 

As the title suggests, Oddfellow is comprised of ec¬ 
centric material that caters to a limited audience. 
Aimed at what I presume to be a primarily comedic 
target, the laughs are up and down. The literary level 
of the writers is commendable, but when it comes 







ZINES 


to jokes, I like mine on the toilet. The debut issue 
features partial-chuckle comics, some unpublished 
works of cult magician/Euro weirdo Aleister Crowley, 
punk rock mockery, and a drama filled tale of one 
man’s obsession with Brazilian waxing. If grad school 
comedy is your bag, then delve. In the meantime, I’ll 
stick with the one-liners. (BM) 

$3.50, Oddfellow Magazine c/o Patrick Penta, P0 Box 2136, Radio 
City Station, New York, NY 10101 www.oddfellowmag.com 

Ong Ong #1 

A spirited new zine from Seattle, Ong Ong has it all: 
pink-and-blue screenprinted cover, interviews with 
bands and doulas, drawings of superhuman girls, 
a recipe, a guide to fine beers of Eastern Europe, 
and (the humdinger) a 40-minute CD containing 
field recordings of rainshowers, plane engines, and 
birdsongs. Recorded by sound designer Yann Novak 
during “a really long walk” through the Seattle Park 
System, the sounds on this disc are startling in both 
their chaotic overlap and eerie starkness. As can be 
the case with new publications that haven’t yet ham¬ 
mered down a particular design sense, the text and 
artwork and randomly placed ads in this zine feel, 
from page to page, slightly incongruous. Even so, Ong 
Ong, which is certainly not lacking in range or enthusi¬ 
asm, is off to a soaring start. (Cue: birdsongs.) (LP) 

$6, Lucy M., Editor, 73410th Ave. E, Seattle, WA, 98102, 
/www.dragonseyerecordings.com/ 

Pansy #7 

A nicely designed, somewhat scrappy personal zine 
by a woman from Seattle going to college in Brooklyn 
and not entirely happy about the transplant. In fact, 
much of zine focuses on all the reasons she prefers 
Seattle. It’s self-indulgent in all of the right ways, 
with stories about feeling cheated by a houseguest, 
smoking pot, and a general sense of what it’s like to 
be a hip kid in the big city. Nearly every sentence 
refers to a mysterious “you,” which I was a bit lost 
on. There’s a strong visible resemblance here to the 
works of Korinna Irwin. (JB) 

$4, Laura Fuckin G, 147 Leonard St #3, Brooklyn, NY 11206 

Peng KeShen Me #1 

I’m not usually into local scene report zines, but of 
course, there are exceptions. Written in English and 
Taiwanese, Peng Ke Shen Me provides an informative 
and somewhat expansive read regarding both the 
history and current state of punk rock in Southeast 
Asia. Aside from band coverage, the zine includes 
activism advice, a comprehensive guide to clubs 
throughout the area, and explores music’s relation¬ 
ship to politics and social movements. At worst, read¬ 
ing this could be considered educational. In a country 
where a once-upon-a-time subculture has now pre¬ 
dominantly moved towards apathy and common¬ 
place living, it's inspiring to know that, somewhere 
out there, folks still love their music, believe in its 
catalyzing potential for change, and are willing to go 
extreme measures to uphold it. (BM) 

[No price given], Peng Ke Shen Me/Em Feinberg, No contact given 

RE/f use 04 

There’s something breathtaking about receiving a 
music zine done by seasoned veterans of the hardcore 


scene. RE/fuse’s editors avoid the cliche pitfalls many 
young zinesters become prey to, but still encapsulate 
the invigorating energy of punk-all without resorting 
to jaded sentimentality. The older cynicism keeps punk 
at an observable distance to enjoy some of its consis¬ 
tent follies (and, therefore not take itself so seriously), 
and yet the creators of RE/fuse manage to establish a 
more intimate rapport with their subjects. As conde¬ 
scending as it sounds, it’s more worthwhile to read 
a peer-to-peer interview rather than some fanboy’s 
meandering suck-up—especially with subjects like 
Ian Mackaye and Mike Kirsch. The interviews thus read 
more like genuine dialogue rather than reprocessed 
hype. RE/fuse gathers broad sweeps from punk’s 
tendency towards genre-bending to include Bay Area 
punkers Look Back and Laugh to more pop-oriented 
bands like The National Anthems. Intelligent discourse 
filtered through veteran editorial eyes and topped with 
a sharp visual aesthetic makes for an incredibly sophis¬ 
ticated look at contemporary punk. (VC) 

[No price given], RE/fuse, Hertogstraat 17a, 6828 ER Arnhem, Ned¬ 
erland, refuse_fanzine@hotmail.com, www.refusefanzine.com 

The Rise & the Fall #5 

I’m sure some people roll their eyes and say “another 
personal zine?!,” in the same way that I take inven¬ 
tory of the zines I review each month and exclaim, 
“five new music zines?! All made under the same 
formula?!” Not that my point of view is more valid, 
I just read way too many of these things circa 1995. 
Thankfully, The Rise and the Fall is a notable excep¬ 
tion. Covering local bands from San Pedro with a 
strong sense of regional history and understanding, 
it’s a half-size, well-designed, and visually pleasing 
publication. (JB) 

$2, PO Box 1794, San Pedro, CA 90733 

Ruminator Vol. 5, #5 

If Ruminator is a favorite of yours, get it quick: this is 
the last issue. It’s too bad, because this zine seems to 
have a good variety of quality content, particularly 
the interviews with activist Anna Deavere Smith and 
comedian Penn Jillette, among others. Other features 
include author Ann Hodgman going on a candy binge 
and some excellent book reviews. It’s unfortunate 
that Ruminator has to go, but it certainly goes out on 
a high note. (CS) 

Ruminator, 1918 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, MN 55104 
www.ruminator.com 

Satellite, The Vol. 4, #9 

The Satellite is a free monthly alternative newspaper 
principally serving Gainesville, home to the University 
of Florida. Like most other alternative newspapers, it 
is largely comprised of listings for local art, music, and 
theater venues. The articles in the front section show¬ 
case some of Gainesville’s diverse underground cul¬ 
ture, such as a public access cable show that caters to 
Gainesville’s music scene and a local theater troupe’s 
satirical presentation of American history. Much of this 
publication’s content, therefore, will only be of inter¬ 
est to those residing in Gainesville. The feature article, 
however, which focuses on a longtime Communist 
activist, artist, and professor who recently gained 
access to his voluminous FBI file should be of inter¬ 


est to many. Octogenarian University of Florida Pro¬ 
fessor Arnold Mesches only recently secured his 760 
page FBI dossier through a Freedom of Information 
Act request. In its pages, he discovered that many of 
his friends and associates had once been on the FBI’s 
dole to keep them informed of his activities during the 
anxious days of the McCarthy era. Mesches has taken 
many of the pages from his FBI file and incorporated 
them into paintings and mixed media art, which re¬ 
sulted in a gallery showing of his work. (AC) 

Free, PO Box 2823, Gainesville, FI 32602, www.satellitemag.com 

Signal to Noise #39 

As most well circulated glossy music mags busy 
themselves with the perpetuation of the mainstream 
and college hype machine, Signal to Noise remains 
committed to the avant-garde. Bless them for that. 
The contributing writing staff is well versed and com¬ 
petent in their pursuit of the road less traveled. Inclu¬ 
sive interviews and features on the Magik Markers, 
Joe Mcphee, Rob Mazurek, The Dead C, Chinese elec- 
tronica, and much more stain the pages of issue 39. 
Plus, the review section is bible length, giving Punk 
Planet’s own some fierce competition. I’d urge any¬ 
one who is interested in staying on top of progressive 
sonic efforts to give this a gander. (BM) 

$4.95 in US, $5.95 in Canada, Signal to Noise, P.O.B. Winooski, VT 
05404www.slgnaltonoisemagazine.com 

Soyboi! 

Milo joins the ranks of veg cookbook zines with this 
issue. Featuring a simple format and easy recipes 
(most under 10 ingredients) with titles to make you 
giggle, Soyboi! would inspire any reluctant carnivore 
to give something new a try. Who could resist the 
“Viva Fidel! Black Beans?” This zine is perfect for new 
vegetarians/vegans or anyone who wants simple 
and healthy food fast. (CS) 

[No price given], Milo, 2935 N. Fratney, Milwaukee, Wl 53212 

Sugar Needle #28 

My copy of Sugar Needle came complete with a choco- 
late-y fingerprint (which looked to be unintentional) on 
the front cover. There is no denying these zinesters of 
their candy-freak cred.: the mini reviews on old, new, 
nostalgic and contemporary candies are written with 
excitement and a dedication to the obscure and bar¬ 
gain-bin faire. However, as a candy freak myself, I was 
disappointed with the conventional candy talk, which 
was not half as appetizing as the real thing. (AJA) 

$1+stamp or trade, PO Box 66835, Portland, OR 97290 

Tazewell’s Favorite Eccentric 

Sarah’s inclinations toward rambling, fearless ex¬ 
troversion and simple politics are somewhat com¬ 
mendable, but their collective amassing is entirely 
commonplace. Tazewell’s Favorite lacks direction 
and follows the juvenile blueprint of zine-in-unorga- 
nized-journal form, which in most cases is ineffective 
... unless the author has a vibrant and captivating 
personality and gifted means of conveying it with 
words. While this type of writing may serve the valid 
purpose of liberating the person yielding the pen, I 
find it rather bland. (BM) 

$1 or stamp and trade, Sarah Rose, P.0. Box 816, N. Tazewell, VA 
piratesarah@gmail.com 


Teenage Death Songs #16 

A mini-novella, Teenage Death Songs is written by 
Tennessee Jones and includes an essay (or rather a 
series of stories) and an excerpt from his book Deliv¬ 
er Me From Nowhere. His writing is fluid, smart, and 
emotionally dense as it meditates on family, faith, 
religion, relationships, and the banality of everyday 
life. Most interesting is the section titled "Becoming 
The Enemy,” in which Jones-a transgender female 
to male-goes onto describe the changes his body 
undergoes and the experience of living life previ¬ 
ously as a female and now as the "enemy”: a white 
male.” It is a subject, unlike the gender transforma¬ 
tion itself, not as openly talked about. Jones writes of 
his transformation not only as a personal experience, 
but one that has social implications as well. (AJA) 

$3,1090 Greene Ave, Brooklyn, NY 11221 

Watchword #8 

A submission based, not-for-profit literary magazine 
out of Berkeley, CA, Watchword accepts short stories, 
essays, poetry and translations “that convey a strong 
voice or unique style.” Most pieces in this 96-page, 
perfectly bound biannual are fifteen pages or less, 
and none are embarrassingly bad, but there weren’t 
any that hooked me enough to make me forget what 
page number I was on (so that I could stop wondering 
how many more I had to go). Thankfully, no pieces 
take longer than a few minutes to get through, so- 
like a Guided By Voices throwaway track-if you don’t 
like one piece, something is bound to come up quick¬ 
ly to change the experience. It’s hard not to sound 
cruel when these are people’s little gems of writing 
they’ve polished for submission, so perhaps another 
issue might be one that redeems this journal. (LM) 

[No price given], Watchword Press, PO Box 5755, Berkeley, CA 
94705, liz@watchwordpress.org 

Whiskey Plus #1 

Chunklet-esque in its jabbing, this zine from the 
folks who publish You Idiot and Pick Your Poison is 
entertaining, if not a tad short. Articles could use 
some fleshing out, but I particularly enjoyed criti¬ 
cal reviews of an evening’s worth of karaoke, where 
you’d think that the performances would get better 
as the evening’s drink consumption got higher, but 
not so. Performances still rated low well into the 
evening, with the exception of a few renditions of 
Cyndi Lauper and Whitesnake hits. Also enjoyable 
is the cynical destruction of an Oasis lyric as sup¬ 
ported by illiterate fans from message boards. 
“Songs Called Fuck You: A Closer Look” is a reveal¬ 
ing expose on the aesthetic effectiveness of the 
exclamation’s use in conjunction with music, ac¬ 
companied by a tallied number of times the phrase 
is pronounced in each song. The schoolteacher in 
me noticed that articles needed some polishing (an 
introduction to a piece here, fix a weird sentence 
there, add examples in that spot, and so on). Surely 
the next issue will be even better, since this one 
shows so much promise. (LM) 

$1, Nate Gangelhoff, PO Box 8995, Minneapolis, MN 55408, 
whiskeyplus@gmail.com, www.pickyourpoison.net 
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Blister Packs 

R John Xerxes Piche, editor 

Love Bunni Press 

Blister Pecks, edited by R. John Xerxes Piche, started out 
with the same idea most short story collections do: ask art¬ 
ist friends to write stories about [insert subject], and collect 
them and put them in a book. Unfortunately, after two years 
of begging for stories from his friends about what is was like 
growing up punk, or how being punk has shaped their cur¬ 
rent lives, John had a mismatch of great writing that refused 
to adhere to a topic. John quickly came up with a plan B, create a book that contained 23 short 
stories that are separate from each other. Each story has its own font, its own art, and sets of 
characters that refuse to acknowledge each other from tale to tale. Each story is self-contained. 
Just like those packs of medicine you buy when you have a cold, individually wrapped, and 
popped out when needed. 

Sit back and pop out Charlie, a shy, unnoticed arsonist that is hailed a hero by the 
boys at his school when he returns, unharmed, after blowing up his parents garage. Still feeling 
unwell? Then pop out Jason, sent out to get toilet paper for his friend who is stuck on the toilet, 
Jason instead spends all of his cash on whippets, pulling you into his screamingly warped whip¬ 
pet-induced mind. Your ailment is stronger than the regular recommended dosage you say? No 
problem, pop out the tale of two young boys coping with the death of The Clash’s front man Joe 
Strummer, the whole tale told on the pages of a newspaper. Blister Pecks was created to satisfy 
your every prose deficiency; take as often as needed. -Melissa Spor 



Documentia 
Darren Callahan 

Self-Published 

I was honestly a little skeptical when I was handed 
a Kinko’s-published novel at a writer’s conference. 
“Read it,” Darren Callahan insisted. “It’s good, I 
swear.” Since it wasn’t perfect bound, the book lacked 
a certain professionalism, but I took it with a smile and 
told him that I’d read it. I am glad I did. 

In the book, Karl Banswick, much to his cha¬ 
grin, runs his late father’s car dealership and sleeps 
at his late father’s apartment. He is separated from 
his wife, on the verge of divorce, but she doesn’t ap¬ 
pear for their court date, and Banswick later discov¬ 
ers that she is missing. “Karl Banswick held the red 
envelope.” Each chapter begins and ends with this 
line, forming the perfect transition for this gripping 
story. The red envelopes that he mysteriously re¬ 
ceives at the end of each chapter contain clues that 
he believes will lead him to his wife. He can’t make 
sense of documents, but they direct him to others, 
people whose loved ones are missing and have also 
been receiving strange red envelopes. 


The writing more than makes up for what 
it lacks in “professional” presentation. The novel is 
well-paced, intriguing, and his style can only be de¬ 
scribed as right on point. I read a lot of mysteries and 
it’s hard to find something that has never been done. 
Callahan nailed it. Despite the intricate plot, the book 
is entirely character driven. The people in this story 
aren’t just names on a page. Nearly every detail of 
their life is revealed, making them more like friends 
than characters in a novel. They are ordinary people, 
forced into extraordinary circumstances, and that’s 
what keeps the pages turning. 

It’s not a perfect-bound, mass-market pa¬ 
perback, but this book is truly one of the best mys¬ 
teries on the market today. This book is available to 
purchase on the author’s website, www.darrencalla- 
han.com. -Dana Kaye 

Janet Hurst 
Boice-Terrel Allen 

Rattlecat Press 

Janet Hurst by Boice-Terrel Allen (The Daughters of a 


Mother) is a convincing gender-bender on Allen’s part. 
He writes from the first-person voice of a middle-aged 
woman, our narrator Janet Hurst. Janet lives her life 
with hesitation. She shrugs aside her dreams of writ¬ 
ing a novel and instead gets married, gives birth to a 
son, and settles into a dull secretarial job. It isn’t until 
she loses her family, her sanity, and her health that she 
finally has nothing left to lose but to seek redemption 
through her writing. 

This novel is thin and quick and intense. 
It’s extremely internal. Everything is seen through 
Janet’s eyes and told through Janet’s voice. And Ja¬ 
net talks fast! The story is structured in instances, 
short, quick scenes which bounce forward and 
backward in time. It reads like a self-portrait, guid¬ 
ing us through the dusty hallways of Janet’s mind, 
as she tries to sweep them out. Boice-Terrel Allen 
knew every facet of his narrator’s body, mind and 
emotions, evoking true empathy in his readers. 

-Allison Spangenberg 

Tragedy and Farce: How The American Media 

Sell Wars, Spin Elections, and 

Destroy Democracy 

John Nichols and Robert W. McChesney 

New Press 

Well documented, appropriately detailed, decisively 
analytical, this book dissects the disturbing,prevalent 
trends of today’s American media, providing a few 
answers through historical context along the way. 
Tragedy and Farce briefly navigates America’s me¬ 
dia in the past, providing contrasts, before jumping 
headlong into today’s sordid big-money moguls, 
factions, and empires. The book uses the words of 
founding father and free press crusader James Madi¬ 
son as counterbalance to the sweeping problems of 
today’s press-those that have mis-elected leaders 
and provoked needless war. 

“A popular government without popular 
information... is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy,” Madison wrote in 1822, and authors Nich¬ 
ols and McChesney wonder, justifiably, when such 
a climate went awry, when and where the press 
stopped performing its proper role in the Ameri¬ 
can machine. 

Tragedy and Farce discusses big business in 
media, differing methods of press utilized during 
American history, today’s media’s subservient sta¬ 
tus to the government, as well as much more. Even 


with such lofty, expansive goals, the book succeeds. 
Truths become clear; viable answers become more 
than apparitions and aspirations. Perhaps the book’s 
greatest success is a call to action, a reminder that 
such goals of change, such views and ideas held, are 
not anti-American, as louder voices might have you 
believe; write Nichols and McChesney, “on the con¬ 
trary, those of use who speak for media reform do so 
in the language and the best tradition of the Ameri¬ 
can democratic experiment.” 

Tragedy and Farce reads as a bit of love po¬ 
etry to the gone (but still renewable) days of bi¬ 
partisan media, to that long-lost idealistic balance 
Madison and Jefferson so championed... a well- 
recommended read for those eager for change. 

-Brian Torney 

Wal-Mart: The Face of Twenty-First Century 
Capitalism 

Nelson Lichtenstein, editor 

New Press 

Although it resembles a textbook and at times feels 
like one, “Wal-Mart: The Face of Twenty-First Cen¬ 
tury Capitalism” offers enough insight to make you 
wish it were assigned reading for everyone. The 
book admits that the backlash against the retailer is 
prevalent nowadays, but the legacy of Sam Walton is 
rather fraudulent heroism. 

A collection of 12 essays broken into three 
units (the corporation’s history; global impact; and 
modern working environment), Wal-Mert fills in 
every shade of an American landscape where the 
retail culture suddenly went from seeing American 
business costumers to treating them as reliable con¬ 
sumers. Some points tend to get repeated, but they 
often seem sharp enough to cut their point. 

The spine of any pro-Walton defense has 
always been that lower prices for consumers 
equate to hundreds of millions saved by consum- 
ers-although always at the expense of employ¬ 
ees and suppliers. Without completely disavow¬ 
ing the admirable savvy the company displayed in 
capitalizing on in essentially cornering the free- 
market economy, Wal-Mart ends up forcefully 
asking us if that system where the seven cents of 
every dollar spent at an American store every year 
should beg us to ask if other unseen high costs are 
worth the “always low prices.” -Derek Strum 
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COMICS 


Perfect Example 

There is a color I associate with comics artist John Porcellino- 
which is strange, because he works almost exclusively in black 
and white, only sometimes printing his drawings in a sedate, 
rich monotone. Yet the color itself is not why his work comes to 
mind: the color itself is a brash salmon, an electric pink-orange, 
a hue of shock and excess. (So jolting, this color, it was fashion¬ 
able for only a short time in the late 1980s, and then only as a 
color for socks.) Yet when seen in the context of the right kind of 
sunrise at the right time of year, nothing seems more vibrantly serene than this crazy pink. 

Such inspired moments are the kind Porcellino sorts through and distills into his simplis¬ 
tic, vital stories, such as those collected into a new edition of Perfect Example, his first-person 
coming-of-age tale out now from Drawn & Quarterly. 


sion is offset by light linework: joy and serenity worked into the sound effect of a kiss-kiss/. 
Each strip’s narration is understated and clean like an excellent poem. The stories are common¬ 
place, nothing special. Everyday. Like the sunrise. 

In more recent stories, Porcellino’s worked out his formula. He knows what it takes to 
make a short piece about a walk in the woods or his adorable cat work as both a meditation 
and a piece of art, and his self-published stories are consistent and brilliant. Recently honored 
with a small press spotlight at San Francisco’s Cartoon Art Museum, and the 2005 Ignatz Award 
recipient for outstanding collection or anthology for last year’s Diary of a Mosquito Abatement 
Man, Porcellino is receiving well-deserved attention. Perfect Example captures his talent as a 
comics artist at the crucial shock-orange moment before the rest of the light floods in, making 
each unique element of his work indistinguishable from the rest. (AEM) 

$16.95, John Porcellino, Drawn & Quarterly, PO Box 48056, Montreal, Quebec H2V 458P Canada 



To fans already familiar with his process of distilling vibrant experiences into serene, 
singular moments, John Porcellino is the ultimate punk comics artist. His long-running mini¬ 
comic, King-Cat Comics and Stories, has been hand-copied and bound for close to 70 issues 
now, and the staples of each individual book were all, until quite recently, resecured with the 
back of a spoon at his own kitchen table. When they’re done, he mails them out to subscribers 
(now about 1500 people), reprints letters from friends and professional admirers in the front of 
each issue, and faithfully includes intimate details of his life (reading lists, favorite songs), so 
readers can stay up to date, wherever they are. Maybe they’ll get inspired to read what he’s into 
or, better yet, make their own comics or zines. 

He began publishing in the fourth grade with Sunshine Press, which in 1974 released a 
line of comics Porcellino also drew called Superdog. His early comics influences included Ziggy 
and an occasional superhero book or two, and his first printer was the copy machine at his dad’s 
office. While distributing his zine Cehsoike some years later in the late ‘80s, shortly after electric 
salmon stopped appearing on the racks at Sox Appeal, Porcellino discovered Factsheet 5. Soon 
thereafter, inspired by the early days of K Records, he got into the distribution business with Spit 
and a Half, which he was later forced to abandon because it became too popular. 

In 1989, Porcellino started drawing King-Cat, in which he has detailed his own artistic 
development as well as all the minor and major events that add up to a life. A few moves, ten 
years, an illness or two, several relationships, and some fifty issues or so later-not to mention 
the twin discoveries of Zen Buddhism and the pared-down drawing style that would lead to his 
mature work-he was approached with a book deal. It was the first US publication he authored 
that he didn’t actually make on his own. 

When Highwater Books first released Perfect Example in 2000, it was a brilliant synthesis 
of form and content. The publisher’s relentless demand for aesthetic quality and Porcellino’s 
exquisitely economic stories combined seamlessly, although the book never quite brought the 
artist the attention many felt he deserved. This was due in part to the low profile Highwater kept, 
even within the comics community, and the low volume of books that were printed as a result. 

Yet Perfect Example is a shining-bright book of stark charm, and the Canadian publish¬ 
ers smartly rereleased it at the end of 2005. Young love, skateboarding, and raw emotional 
honesty are all conveyed through nicely rounded forms and soft, organic colors. Deep depres- 


AEIOU or An Easy Intimacy 

The third book in Brown’s so-called “Girlfriend Tril¬ 
ogy,” AE/OU sketches out the affectionate, painful de¬ 
tails of another failed romance. This formula was awk¬ 
wardly and intimately sweet the first time around, but 
now it’s starting to wear thin. If the two characters 
have a real connection beyond watching movies and 
babysitting together, it’s unclear. AEIOU is sincere and 
oddly romantic, but feels a little dull. (CD) 

$12, Jeffrey Brown, Top Shelf Productions, www.topshelfcomix.com 

Ayaje’s Wives; The Four Husbands; The Ghosts; 

Adapted from Naskapi, Igulik, and Inuit folktales, 
these top-notch minis pair Matt Wiegle’s high-qual¬ 
ity cartooning with stories that deviate wildly from 
conventional Western narrative logic, making them 
ideal subjects for sui generis storytelling techniques. 
The straightforward manner in which these peculiar, 
fantastical tales are told in no way dulls the enig¬ 
matic and haunting turns they take. The end of each 
of these minis seems to illustrate some moral les¬ 
son, but damned if I could ever figure out what they 
might be. Ayaje’s W/Ves—in which a man marries two 
sisters with awl-arms—particularly fascinated me. 
Four Husbands—about a group of girls who marry a 
whale, a rock, an eagle, and a sea scorpion, respec¬ 
tively—is of comparable quality. Gbosts—concerning 
a man whose dead wife appears in the woods behind 
his house-is the only one of the three having any¬ 
thing in common with Western genre and, perhaps 
for that reason, didn’t have me racing through the 
pages as hungrily as I did reading the other two. But 
really I can’t imagine any of these three will be met 
with disappointment. I dunno what these Partyka 
dudes are up to exactly, but it’s looking pretty good 
to me. (CB) 

$4; $5; $4; Matt Wiegle, Partyka, PO Box 448, New York, NY 
10018, www.partykausa.com 


Bete Noire #1 

Bete Noire is an 88-page collection of short comics 
by artists from around the world, including several 
European collectives and five art-manga creators. 
Mostly black and white with color at the beginning 
and end, the anthology is frustratingly uneven. There 
is some stunning artwork, including a gem from 
Ludovic Debeurme of France and a novel take on Red 
Riding Hood by Lucie Durbiano, but also quite a bit 
of wretched drawing, pointless stories, and juvenile 
fixation on boogers and fucking. (LG) 

$9.95, C Polkki, Fantagraphics Books, 7565 Lake City Way NE, 
Seattle WA 98115; http://www.fantagraphics.com 

Boy Trouble #5 

This ambitious 10th anniversary volume of the Boy 
Trouble anthology features numerous contributors, and 
though it’s subtitled "Gay Boy Comics with a New At¬ 
titude,” it will likely appeal to anyone who is a fan of 
confessional underground comics. The art styles are 
diverse. For instance, Craig Bostick, who contributed 
several one-page comics interspersed throughout the 
issue, has clearly sought to recreate the starkly elegant 
economy of line and high contrast light and shadow 
that is the signature style of Love and Rockets’ Jaime 
Hernandez. And Tim Fish illustrates his story in a pop¬ 
art style similar to Roy Lichtenstein. Some of the stories 
feature characters who feel alienated by mainstream 
gay culture. In Steve Madsaac’s “Fucking Desperate,” 
the bespectacled protagonist cruises the Internet for 
a one-night stand and then, in the midst of his post- 
coital haze, finds himself falling for his fling, despite the 
fact that they have nothing in common. Kevin Langson’s 
nerdy indie rocker bemoans the “pretty-pretty boys” 
and their "indefatigable image cultivation,” and resigns 
himself to rock and “conversations (instead of) cock.” 
The centerpiece of the issue is a fairy tale style story by 
Andy Hartzell, wherein a young man leaves the cultivat¬ 
ed lifestyle of a wealthy beast aesthete for the simpler 
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A bout our reviews: We review independently produced comics. It’s true. We do it for the love of reading them and for the love of writing about them. We don’t care whether or not you buy them based on our reviews, but 
we will make every effort to give you what information we can about the comics we review that are available for sale. We review comics that are put out by the small publishing houses, comics that are put out by small art 
collectives, and comics that are put out by individuals. We’ll try to review every comic we get in-house, but sometimes that’s just not possible. Sorry. 

This issue’s reviewers: Daphne Adair (DA), Chris Burkhalter (CB), Ari Charney (AC), Hatuey Diaz (HD). Christa Donner (CD), Lisa Groshong (L6), and Anne Elizabeth Moore (AEM). Edited by Laura Pearson (LP) 


pleasures of his former rustic village life. Perhaps the 
most memorable piece of the issue depicts a punker at a 
urinal who describes, over the course of two pages, why 
he’s fed up with his prodigious endowment. (AC) 

$8.95, edited by Robert Kirby & David Kelly, Boy Trouble Books, 
boytrouble@springmail.com, ISBN 0-9748855-050895 

Cold Hands, Dead Heart #19 

Twohig’s careful packaging involves heavy stock cov¬ 
ers and staples neatly bound under a strip of elec¬ 
trical tape. Inside the covers, fliers for local events 
line the contents, featuring fantastic bugs, fish and 
elephants with arms and creepy personalities posi¬ 
tioned next to George W. Bush. Flashes of illustrated 
conversation mingle with visual pun interpretations 
while an insider tale of bands and social connections 
serves only to prove there’s a hipster scene in every 
town, and a guy to get stoned and draw a scattered 
history to prove it. (DA) 

$2 ppd, Mike Twohig, 72-1 Meadow Farm South, North Chili, NY 
14514, m_twohig@hotmail.com 

Diary of a Mosquito Abatement Man 

Before John Porcellino was an acclaimed comics art¬ 
ist, he was a mosquito abatement man-spending 
summers roving around the swamps and marshes 
of Chicagoland to discover where the insects were 
breeding, as well as driving a pick-up truck through 
suburban neighborhoods at night spraying a mos¬ 
quito-killing pesticide. For awhile, this was a decent 
job: the time in nature afforded opportunities for 
solitude and self-reflection while hours in the spray 
rig (which had to be driven at a mind-numbing 12 
mph) heightened his sense of observation, giving 
meaning to even the smallest events, e.g. a myste¬ 
riously beautiful owl appearing—"an omen of some 
sort”-on a branch overhead. But eventually the en¬ 
vironmental and moral implications of his job began 
to weigh on him. By being an abatement man, Por¬ 
cellino realized, he was exterminating life, interfer¬ 
ing with nature, even poisoning his owl friends. 

Containing new work as well as stories from 
his self-published King-Cat Comics and Stories, Didry 
of a Mosquito Abatement Man not only chronicles an 
evolution in thought-from an apathetic, self-con¬ 
scious 20 year-old dude to a more thoughtful, social¬ 
ly aware person, but it also reveals Porcellino’s artis¬ 
tic development: from heavy-handed scribbles and 
messy text to spare panels and tidily drawn lines that 
have become signature of his style. Porcellino admits 
he had to fight the urge to edit out some of these ear¬ 
ly, hastily drawn stories, but it is their inclusion that 
both makes Diary an honest, accessible work and 
justifies its publication in the first place: sometimes 
the past may sting, but facing up to it reminds us of 
our humanness, and the weird, meandering routes 


we’ve taken to arrive at the here and now. (LP) 

$12, John Porcellino, La Mano, PO Box 580828, Minneapolis, MN 
55458, http://www.lamano21.com 

The Good Samaritan; Vengeance at Cackling 
Mountain 

These hand-bound minis are a pleasure to behold even 
before you settle in to read them. Fine design school 
presentation sets the tone for both wordless narratives. 
The Good Samaritan chronicles one roach-like creature’s 
efforts to help and comfort a much larger creature felled 
by an avalanche. Little happens before the story’s clever 
punchline, allowing the three-color silk-screened illus¬ 
tration to shoulder the descriptive and expressive duties 
with ease. Additionally, the narrative simplicity bestows 
this cartoonish joke with the austere air of a proverb or 
parable. In Vengeance, two more creatures walk side by 
side. One attacks the other with, of all things, a detached 
forearm he happens to be carrying, and the two continue 
walking. Ultimately, the aggression is reciprocated and 
the two part ways. I didn’t find anything particularly 
special in Vengeance’s story, but it’s easily the more 
visually interesting of the two. The four-color silkscreen 
technique employed here creates a rich, layered depth of 
field, each color suggesting a different proximity to the 
lone source of light in each full-page panel. Both of these 
come with my strongest recommendations, and I’m ea¬ 
ger to see more of Cheng’s work. (CB) 

$5, $7, Shawn Cheng, partyka, PO Box 448, New York, NY 10018, 
www.partykausa.com 

Graphic Classics Volume 12: Adventure Classics 

Classic stories of the sea, the jungle, the east, etc. adapt¬ 
ed with a variety of antiquated comic illustration styles 
and seemingly targeted to a young audience. (CB) 

$11.95, Various Artists, ed. by Tom Pomplum, Eureka Produc¬ 
tions, ISBN 978-0-9746648-4-7 

Holy Moly 

Hayes has put a lot of work into doodles. The glossy 
cover is inked into a replica of the composition note¬ 
books that were old fashioned even when I was a kid in 
the ‘80s, and much of the writing is block printed with 
3D effects!!! Ah, but Ms. Hayes has something more to 
offer than the first glance of glorification of doodles: 
haven’t you ever wanted to publish the drawings from 
the side of your notebook paper? Everybody does, and 
the obsession with youth culture is at once the subject 
of ridicule and the source of insight for Hayes. On one 
page, a magical talking jar of “dried octapus” [sic] asks 
the spoon, “So, how do you feel about what’s hap¬ 
pened between us?” The spoon replies, “I am unbe¬ 
lievably filled with rage,” to which the "dried octapus” 
says, “I’m hungry.” Advertising, television, plays, 
movies, and the language of the schoolroom and of 
wonderful reviews all come under fire-or are pressed 
into use. A stressed-out fried egg helps us crawl into 


Hayes’s world, where all is wonderfully oppressive, 
if only in the moment we’re scratching it down in the 
margins of a striped Mead notebook. (DA) 

$4.95, Leah Hayes, Fantagraphics Books, 7563 Lake City Way, 
Seattle, WA 98115www.fantagraphics.com 

Lulu Eightball 

A collection of one-page shorts, this book is packed 
with caustic humor and more than a little self-loathing. 
Some recurring themes include drinkin’, smokin’, belly 
flab, pregnancy scares and existential ponderings. 
Flake is at her best when she catches you off-guard, 
as evidenced by her hilarious showdown between UPS 
guys vs. Girl Scout Brownies. It’s not surprising to see 
accolades from Lauren Weinstein on the back cover, as 
they share a similarly offbeat sense of humor. Not ev¬ 
ery single piece in here is a winner, but most of ‘em are. 

I couldn’t put it down until I’d read them all. (CD) 

$9.95 Emily Flake, Atomic Book Company, www.atomicbook- 
company.com (no ISBN) 

Modern Panic #1 

Modern Panic is not so much a comic book as it is a 
glossy vanity magazine showcasing the various comic 
and illustration output of Kevin Thayer. The content in¬ 
cludes, as Thayer puts it in his introduction, “pointless 
violence, nakedness, and hey probably some back¬ 
wards propaganda...” Much of the illustration is along 
the lines of the highly polished low brow, trash culture 
art favored by Juxtapoz magazine outsider artists Rob¬ 
ert Williams and Coop. In other words: fifties style pin¬ 
up queens wielding weapons and framed by fast food 
and leering cartoon critters, dreamy eyed naked girls 
getting operated on by robotic arms, and chimpanzees 
with key rings protruding from outstretched tongues. 
One comic is a noir-ish depiction of a man who morphs 
into a flaming skeleton superhero, while another is a 
send-up of a typical zombie narrative. (AC) 

$5, Kevin Thayer, kt@modernpanic.com, www.modernpanic.com 

My Big Tour Comic 

This big tour comic loosely sketches Cummings’s trip 
up the West coast with his show Substitute Teacher Di¬ 
lemma. Photocopied with lots of negative space filled 
with toner, bound with a pink shoelace, augmented 
with a pair of tiny color photos, then stuffed into an¬ 
other toner-saturated piece of Astrobright and Scotch- 
taped together, it’s a depthless tour diary. But against 
the pretentious backdrop of most self-published work, 
it is refreshing and leaves one with a clean and happy 
feeling. Only problem is, unless you actually know 
Cummings or check out his show, his life comes across 
as profound as the black pages between days, with the 
highlight of the journal being getting a new haircut 
and admiring the pretty women in Seattle. (DA) 

$4, Tyrell Cummings, 647 A West San Francisco Street, Santa Fe, 
NM 87501 djspidermonkey@hotmail.com 


Not So Funny Funnies #3, #4 

Another stoner, another comic-but, he tells us, on 
Bristol Board! That shit’s expensive! A snatch of con¬ 
versation recorded by our hero and captured in these 
photocopied pages reveals all you need to know about 
Not So Funny Funnies: “Just said to a lady: It’s not that 
I don’t make mistakes; I just make them work.” This is 
found art... found in the recesses of Diamond’s mind. 
But without being too dismissive, his narratives do 
seem to come together in surprising ways, especially 
after a blank page containing four empty comic boxes 
and this statement: “Due to an err in judgment, we 
have here a blank page... Why don’t you create a comic 
for your own enjoyment?” Diamond has a weird imagi¬ 
native way of dealing with the complicated ways of the 
world in a few funny stories (well, not always very fun¬ 
ny, sometimes relying on boners), revealing perhaps 
the truest source of his soul-searching: women and the 
confusion of sex-which is, after all, perhaps the only 
ongoing quest worth solving. (DA) 

$1 to $3, Corey “C. Diamond” Ruffin, 2632 Nolan NW, Walker, Ml 
49544, enodiamond@hotmail.com 

Plastic Farm #11 

Somewhere within the pages of Plastic Farm #11, 
there’s a story, but since the characters are nonex¬ 
istent, I couldn’t care less about what it may be. The 
highlight chapter of the book, “The Flavor of My Love,” 
is also the biggest failure. While I did enjoy the art by 
Danielle Corsetto, the story strains to be this sort of 
messed-up-funny-Tarantino-thing and ends up seem¬ 
ing like it’s trying too hard. The idea behind this issue of 
Plastic Farm isn’t bad, it just needs more focus. (HD) 

$2.95, Rafer Roberts, Plastic Farm Press, www.plasticfarm.com 

P.S. Comics 

Using apples, oranges, and Yorkies, Lewis documents 
the common embarrassments of youth—from the 
humiliation of being found out making a mess of 
your roommate’s panties while she’s out at the bar 
and you, just a minor puppy, are stuck at home, to 
the misery of going out for drinks with your real¬ 
ity show-loving Apple and Orange colleagues when 
you’re a New Yorker-reading Lemon. It’s a tough life 
that Lewis cleverly channels through anthropomor¬ 
phism, allowing us former snoops and social outcasts 
to laugh happily at our foibles. Though Lewis’s clean 
drawings and concise text stand in pleasant contrast 
to many DIY comics in the pile, repetition wears the 
tales thin. A final one-page comic reverting to human 
characters slides too far into maudlin territory, main¬ 
ly due to the verbose text. Yet if Lewis looks harder in 
her next work for ways to keep herself from getting 
bored, perhaps she’ll keep us amused as well. (DA) 

$2.50, Melanie Lewis, Self-published, www.pscomics.com, 
mintylewis@yahoo.com 




COMICS 

See How Pretty, See How Smart, #2, #3, #4 

Any anthology series has its highs and lows. The work 
of Sean McCarthy, in particular, comes to mind. He 
makes beautiful pointillism drawings of strange or¬ 
ganic shapes, all thrown together without much nar¬ 
ration. And while his drawings are amazing, they have 
little going on as far as a point, which pretty much 
sums up this entire See How Pretty, See How Smart 
series. You get the impression that these books are 
the end result of a bunch of friends getting together 
and cranking something out in a week, whatever it 
may be. A fun read that left me wanting more. (HD) 

$2, $5, $5, Sean McCarthy, Partyka, PO Box 448, Hew York, NY 
10018, www.partykausa.com 

See-Saw 

From its screenprinted cover to the surprise gift in the 
back, See Saw is easily the best looking self-published 
comic I’ve seen all year. The artwork is immaculate, both 
clean and meticulous, reminding me of a strange hybrid 
of Chris Ware and Tony Millionaire. If only the writing 
were as impressive. The book is broken up into nostalgic 
one page strips featuring a motley crew of children, usu¬ 
ally with some sort of punchline at the end. The problem 
is that most of these gags fall flat, frequently employing 
the term “fartknocker” which is apparently infinitely 
amusing to the author. All in all, the writing comes off as 
just plain bland when compared to the visual side of the 
comic. A beautiful looking book, nonetheless, with lots 
of potential, See Saw is the kind of thing that makes you 
really want to see what the artist does next. (HD) 

$8, Sara Edward-Corbett, Partyka, PO Box 448, New York, NY 
10018, www.partykausa.com 

The Super-Scary Monster Show Featuring Little 
Gloomy #1 

This well-drawn comic features three episodes of the 
Super-Scary Monster Show starring Little Gloomy, who 
reads as Wednesday Addams done up like a Powder 
Puff girl. The first two storylines, involving a midget 
alien and a Frankenstein monster, are decent, if de¬ 
rivative. The final piece, in which udder-faced alien Carl 
Cthulhu receives both a visit and The Cookie of Despair 
from his family, makes this slim comic worthwhile. (LG) 

$2.95 Landry Quinn Walker and Eric Jones, SL6 publishing, PO Box 
26427, San Jose CA 95159-6427; http://www.slavelabor.com 

Temporary #4: A Dirt Nap 

Temporary stars Envy Saint-Claire, a hapless em¬ 
ployee of the All Trades temp agency, who lands an 
assignment picking up bodies for a funeral home and 
ends up trapped in a coffin headed for a crematori¬ 
um. Aside from a funeral director who’s a dead ringer 
for Richard Nixon, the drawings and storyline could 
use a little more fleshing out. Temporary is a creepy 
but vaguely disappointing read. (LG) 

$2.95, Damon Hurd and Rick Smith; Origin Comics, 1430 Route 
300 Suite 2, Newburgh NY 12550; www.origincomics.com 

Those Fucking Unicorns 

A rare look into the intimate carnal relationships of 
our magical, single-horned, equine friends—gener¬ 
ally depicted by the author to “mate” in groups of 
three, although larger and smaller groups are not 
without visual demonstration, this small booklet is 
a fascinating, engaging read, even if you are not an 
extremely perverted 12-year-old girl. (AEM) 

$3, S. 3017 20“ St., San Francisco, CA, 94110 


True Travel Tales #4: Johnny Be Good 

Disparate travel anecdotes presented in a realistic 
manner but generally involving exceptional circum¬ 
stances. A bit like breakfast conversation at a hos¬ 
tel—in good and bad ways. (CB) 

$3.95, Justin Hall, All Thumbs Press, www.allthumbspress.com 

Underpanting 

This cheeky mini catalogs a handful of unlikely 
mishaps suffered by various persons at the hands 
of undergarments. Most of these stories are incon¬ 
sequential, but the one about the suppression of a 
trouserless peacenik is terrific. (CB) 

$1, Matt Wiegle, Partyka, PO Box 448, New York, NY 10018, 
http://www.partykausa.com 

Vaistron #1 

The cover of Vaistron #1 may be misleadingly cartoon- 
ish, but the artist has nevertheless successfully mixed 
his own highly stylized, angular characterizations 
with the cluttered dystopias of cartoonists like Dave 
Cooper and Geoff Darrow. The story itself is the sort 
of mix of ultraviolence that can only be accompanied 
by the sickest black humor. In the opening scene, for 
instance, the main character is a little girl whose pros¬ 
titute mother admonishes her for sitting on the edge 
of the bed upon which she’s already entertained thirty 
clients that day. "Now I’m gonna have to disinfect your 
ass when we get home,” she scolds. Flash forward, 
and the little girl has since grown into a ruthless crimi¬ 
nal who performs solo armed robberies. Though the 
story and the artwork reveal their influences a little 
too clearly, the creators have added just enough of 
their own ideas to this sci-fi template that Vaistron 
could very well evolve into a compelling series. (AC) 

$2.95, Andrew Dabb & Boussourir, SIG Publishing, www.slavelabof.com 

Wet Moon, Book 1: Feeble Wanderings 

This book isn’t nearly as bad as its title suggests. The 
hefty first volume in a larger series, Wet Moon J fol¬ 
lows the everyday melodrama of a chubby, insecure 
art-school goth girl and her friends. With the excep¬ 
tion of his drawing style, Campbell’s comics clearly 
channel the Hernandez Bros in terms of punky, spunky, 
scantily-clad female characters of diverse body types, 
and he convincingly creates a world that seems to be 
almost entirely populated by hipster goth kids. Nor¬ 
mally these things would make me squirm, but Camp¬ 
bell pulls it off with believable characters and decent 
plot development. I just wish he’d ditch the angsty girl 
diary scrawl supplementing the dialogue. (CD) 

$14.95, Ross Campbell, Oni Press, www.onipress.com, ISBN 1- 
932664-07-6 

Will You Still Love Me If I Wet the Bed? 

Admittedly, there is merit to recreating works of art 
that a different, perhaps lesser artist has created be¬ 
fore: Jeff Koons did it, so did Sherrie Levine, and they’re 
both great artists. Liz Prince’s emulative take on Jeffrey 
Brown-style comics, however (which Brown points out 
himself in a forward called “On Liz Prince”), is not great 
art. It’s cute enough and occasionally endearing, but 
frustratingly reminiscent of Brown’s four-panel, exces¬ 
sively charming, deliberately messy stories. And I’m not 
convinced those are worth recreation, either. (AEM) 

$7, Liz Prince, Top Shelf Productions, PO Box 1282, Marietta, GA 
30061-1282, www.topshelfcomix.com 


DVDS 


X:Live in Los Angeles, DVD 
Billy Zoom, producer 

It isn’t easy being a pioneer. The people who open up 
doors to let the generations that follow rush through 
usually never make it to the land of milk, honey and 
retirement funds. That’s why a concert to commemo¬ 
rate the 25th Anniversary of the release of X’s debut 
album, “Los Angeles,” played to a joyful, loving and 
appreciative crowd, is a wonderful thing. 

Shot at the House of Blues in Los Angeles in 
November of 2004, the concert is tight and strong, 
with the band launching into each classic in front of a simple backdrop of the letter X with 
very few special effects (except a little spooky lighting during “White Girl”). 

If you’ve ever seen X play live, you’ll get all the things you look for; John Doe with 
a voice like a drag race, and those hips of his (!) pulsing as he pounds out rhythms on his 
bass; Exene, scratching her head like she just woke up, her multi-personalities morphing 
in and out of each other and her voice like an empty-bellied cat; Billy Zoom, the classic 
musician/rockabilly rock-god smiling with legs spread; and DJ Bonebrake, rock’s original 
percussion multi-tasker, nearly turning himself into a drum kit on stage. You will wonder 
if it’s more amazing that John can jump around like that while holding a bass line or that 
Billy can make playing guitar look so effortless, like he’s almost forgotten the guitar 
is there. Then you’ll realize you don’t have to decide which is more amazing, you have 
enough awe for both. 

But if you’ve never seen X, then this is an excellent way to introduce yourself to one of 
the truly great rock bands that came out in reaction to the over-produced, over-hyped, self- 
indulgent, drug-induced schlock of the 1970’s. Hundreds of bands retaliated against it and 
they all fought the good fight, but they didn’t all have the musicianship to make it interesting 
or give it staying power. X is one of those incredible bands where the whole is much greater 
than the sum of their parts, and there’s no part you could do without. Each of these four 
members is irreplaceable for the full experience. 

The concert begins with the band solid, but remaining somewhat distant save for 
John Doe’s excitement and friendliness. About half way through the show the heat and 
excitement rise as the band warms up to the audience, each other, and the experience as 
they power through “Johnny Hit and Run Paulene” and “Nausea”. I would’ve liked to have 
heard more instrumentals, like one they did during “The Hungry Wolf,” but that would be 
antithetical to the band’s original mission statement. 

So how do they keep from sounding like they’re just punching the time clock while on 
stage? It’s 25 years later and X renews these songs by tapping into the place where Exene 
first cried, “my whole fucking life is a wreck!” 

Isn’t that hard to do? To keep that place in your present mind enough that it’s not 
entirely behind you but yet go one with your life? singing about a different time-how do you 
make that believeable? What’s it like to relive songs you wrote of desperation, anger, be¬ 
trayal, sadness, and frustration when you’re a volunteer mom at your kid’s school or you’re 
remarried and spending the rest of your time making country albums? 

Somehow they manage to still sound like they mean it. The band has a good time and 
the audience feeds on it and the bands feeds off the audience and on it goes, building for the 
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A bout our reviews: We review independently produced DVDs. We don't limit our reviews to just music DVDs or just low-budget horror flicks, or any of the other indie rag review fare. We take on all comers (though we do reserve the right to not 
review some stuff tor space reasons). What we mean is that we will take as much time writing about a new and amazing music DVD as we will a new foreign import or a re-release of a lost classic. The key is that it's made outside of the Hollywood 
system. Making a film, or a videozine, or documenting your band's tour, or anything else that ends up on a disc, is a tiny miracle, we know-so even if your review isn't the greatest, good on you for making it anyway. 


entire show. There are a lot of smiles and a lot of happiness coming from the stage and from 
the audience. Even when Exene sounds bored singing the line “I am a black and white ghost” 
from “For Someone New,” the boredom is mock boredom. 

Unlike the other members of the band who jump and dance and pound and stomp, Billy 
Zoom’s trademark is that he barely moves on stage. He calmly and happily smiles and looks 
as if he’s riding a wave above it all. Indeed, he has been conserving energy for 25 years while 
other bands blew themselves out fast and hard, fighting and hungry, with all the right-now 
anger of a teenager. The look on his face has always been one of an all-knowing, or at least of 
knowing something the rest of us didn’t. Maybe he’s the one who really believed it was going 
to last. He’s the one who isn’t surprised to be up there playing these beloved songs 25 years 
later. Maybe he knew that X always had the staying power, the strength in their compositions. 
All the members of X know their history, but only Billy seems to convey the confidence that X 
has earned their place in that history. 

The DVD accomplishes what it sets out to do, namely, give you the experience of watch¬ 
ing X live. There are a number of cameras and the footage is great, mostly shot as if you’re 
standing on stage with the band. They went a little light on the footage of DJ but there is one 
really nice shot of his “all fours” style of drumming during “Devil Doll.” 

The crowd shots are all in black and white, which gives the DVD a classic, historical 
touch. The pans of the audience are almost as important to the documentation of this event as 
the footage of the band. There isn’t as much slam-dancing as there used to be and thank god 
we’ve learned to stop spitting on the band. The audience is an older crowd that has aged right 
along with X. They are not trying to convince you that they’re 22 years old anymore, because 
that would be embarrassing for everyone. They are instead choosing to age well, and once 
again leading the way and showing us how to do it. It isn’t easy being a pioneer, but X has had 
a lot of practice. -Nancy Arms Simon 

Klew Media in collaboration with Shout! Factory 


That said, Starter Set isn’t for everyone— 
hell, I’m not even sure it’s for me-but whether its 
experimental dance moves are going to get you 
moving or not, it’s a shot across the bow of the bor¬ 
ing for sure. -DS 

Kill Rock Stars www.killrockstars.com 


Learning How To Fail 

Lisa Marr, director 

An odd little short film, documenting filmmaker 
and musician Lisa Marr’s busking tour across the US 
while ruminating on what success means along the 
way. Presented as short footage of Marr playing in 
each town, with the music replaced by interviews 
with regular folks in each place talking about how 
they define “success” and “failure.” Learning How to 
Fail manages to be both high-concept and exceed¬ 
ingly simple at the same time. Even though Marr is 
the only subject in the frame at all times, we don’t 
hear her songs, which helps the film not come across 
like a vanity project. Instead, as the personalities of 
the speakers come through in their droll, lilting, and 
heartfelt comments, the film ends up a compulsively 
watchable 18 minutes. -Daniel Sinker 

Top Quality Rock and Roll www.topqualityrockandroll.com 

Panorama Ephemera 

Rick Prelinger, director 

Radical archivist of educational filmstrips, the 
Internet, and books, zines, and pamphlets (to 
name just a few of his passions) Rick Prelinger’s 
89 minute and 35 second Panorama Ephemera is 


an attempt to realign the direction collage-based 
filmmaking has taken of late and reinstate an ap¬ 
proach that is more sedate and reasoned than the 
frenetic 12-frames-per-second we’ve grown accus¬ 
tomed to. In it, meat-cutting imagery mixes with 
a hypnotism documentary and a Better Homes 
and Gardens-style lady waxing poetic about the 
garden of her new house. An extended selection 
from a filmstrip extolls the virtues of maintaining 
the state of repair of your home, as this may save 
you from an atomic heat-flash, workers do historic 
things in stark black and white, and a bright sunny 
day turns cold and bitter when two teenagers col¬ 
lide with an oncoming train. 

Prelinger’s meditative landscape avoids the 
easy humor common to contemporary collage work: 
Negativland’s jokey audio juxtapositions provide the 
counter-example. Sound and image are lifted wholly 
from original sources, not mixed or intermingled. 
The final result is, therefore, extremely respectful to 
the integrity of the original works. Perhaps, for most 
viewers, overly so: the difference between this ap¬ 
proach and the jumpiness we’re used to seeing in col¬ 
lage-based works of film or video is palpable. Narra¬ 


tive takes a back seat to plodding, lingering musings 
over a long series of seemingly unconnected stories, 
each providing a detailed, intimate view into a totally 
separate event, life, or moral tale. 

What becomes clear with Prelinger’s 
method, however, is that the purpose of this film 
is not so much to juxtapose this particular series 
of seemingly unrelated events, but to look more 
insightfully into how they are narrated. Exploring 
the multiplicity of ways that stories can be told is 
one way to realign our automatic thrust toward 
traditional narrative. More flashy, jokey styles may 
sell better now, but we’ll soon tire of visual mash- 
ups wherein George Bush proclaims himself an 
asshole. I promise. -Anne Elizabeth Moore 

Rick Prelinger www.panix.com/-footage 

Starter Set: New Dance and Music for the Camera 
Julie & Jim Cummings-Crocamo, directors 

There’s something thrilling to me when I see people 
trying to push punk in new directions. I’m not talking 
about bringing basoon into the mix, or playing with¬ 
out amps (though both are highly recommended): 
those are just incremental changes. I’m talking about 
the thrill that comes when someone grabs hold of the 
punk ideal and shakes it for all its worth. I’m talking 
about moments in time like when Sarah Jacobson 
packed her film I Was a Teenage Serial Killer into her 
station wagon and toured it through punk clubs: I’m 
talking about when Miranda July first took the stage 
at a crowded bar between bands and put on her pe¬ 
culiar performance art pieces. I’m talking about times 
when people don’t look at what’s been done already 
and ask themselves “how can I improve that?” but 
instead about the people who look at punk rock and 
say “why can’t it be this.” Starter Set, a compilation of 
underground and experimental choreography-yes, 
dance-is one of those times. 

Produced by Kill Rock Stars’ Slim Moon, di¬ 
rected by Julie & Jim Cummings-Crocamo, and cu¬ 
rated by Katie Eastburn, Starter Set offers a “take- 
home” collection of short dance pieces by a small 
handful of people working in the nascent form. 

So what does this underground choreog¬ 
raphy look like? Well, to my fairly unsophisticated 
eyes, it looks a lot like modern dance: a lot of jump¬ 
ing, flailing, and swooping: the occasional lunge 
and kick as well. (I don’t mean to sound conde¬ 
scending in these descriptions-really. But dance 
has a very specific language for its movements, and 
it’s a language that I don’t speak. The choreogra¬ 
phers chosen by Eastburn, however, are quite well 
versed in the dialect, and so I have to trust their 
pronunciation.) 

Standouts on this collection are the opening 
piece “DNA: Blood Memory,” which is beautiful in its 
minimalist simplicity of form and movemnet, and the 
epic “LaundrOdyssey,” which, with its elaborite cos¬ 
tumes and sets, paints laundry as an adventure on 
par with the Lord of the Rings. 


The Shield Around The K 
Heather Dominic Rose, director 

The DVD release of the ambitious, inspiring, and 
surprising 1999 documentary about the influential K 
Records. Through interviews with label founder Calvin 
Johnson along with a multitude of bands from the la¬ 
bel, peers (like Ian MacKaye from Dischord/Fugazi and 
Slim Moon from Kill Rock Stars), and plenty of live per¬ 
formances (mainly low-fi snippets), The Shield Around 
the K captures not only the ethos and ideals that has 
made K Records such a force in the underground, but 
also makes clear why the Pacific Northwest was one of 
the driving forces of punk in the 1990s. 

The scope of the film is much larger than 
simply K Records itself, reaching into the background 
of the Olympia scene-the “no grades” attraction of 
Evergreen State College, the school’s KAOS radio sta¬ 
tion and the 1975 founding of the Lost Music Network 
by John Foster. In doing so, Shield offers a deeper un¬ 
derstanding of the scene than simple Calvin Johnson 
worship (though there’s plenty of that too). 

But the main story of the film is that of K 
Records: from its start as a cassette-only label in 
the early ’80s to its ascendance a decade later as the 
host of the International Pop Underground festival 
in Olympia: to its ethics and ethos and how they’ve 
helped to define not only the insular Olympia scene 
but punk scenes around the world. And it’s a hell of a 
story—especially viewed in this day and age of pub¬ 
licists and booking agents and hi-gloss fucking ev- 
eryth/ng—though some rough edits and time jumps 
make it feel slightly disjointed. 

The film makes its case through its extensive 
interviews, which run the gamut from articulate to 
stuttering. The interview subjects Rose chose for the 
film-peers, journalists, and people on the label- 
represent many sides of the K story with one glaring 
exception: though she’s referred to as a “force to be 
reckoned with,” label co-founder Candace Peder¬ 
sen appears only fleetingly throughout the film. It’s 
explicitly stated that she and Calvin are equals, but 
this is Johnson’s film, not Pedersen’s. In fact, gender 
plays a curious role in the film: For all of the amazing 
women in the Olympia scene, the vast majority of 
the film’s talking heads are inexplicably male. 

But despite some of the film’s rough spots, 
there’s a lot still to learn from the success of K and The 
Shield Around the K does a good job of showing how 
valuing friendship, collaboration, community, and 
creativity can sometimes be enough. -DS 

Blank Stare Films www.blankstarefilms.com 
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comrade kilkin/omlsslon 
splil CD-LP 



RE 

BOOKINOAOENCY 


BOOKING TOURS IN NORTH AMERICA 

The Haywire Booking Agency 
is seeking new acts that would like to 
tour in north america - please email 
submissions@haywirebooking.com 
for more info. 

Haywire is also seeking interns 
(with the opportunity to become 
agents) - please email 
manager@haywirebooking.com 
for more into. 

Visit our website at: 


WWW.HAYWIEEBOOKING.COM 


f 


out right now pn 
exotic fever records 

RICKY FITTS 

WIZARD LISP LP 



check it. you can also order 
copies of the HIPS comp, 
an EXF/Modem Radio 
Records split 7” with Torn 
Avalanche and the Tight I 
Phantomz, and the final 
release from Eulcid! 

ALSO OUT VERY VERY SOON 
MASS MOVEMENTOFTHE MOTH 
HOPE AND ANCHOR 
RACHEL JACOBS 
exotic fever records 
po box 297 college park, md 20741 
www.exoticfever.com 



the mormons 



CD: $ 12US, $ I5 World THE SPITS - *S/T* 

CD 


7”, CDs and LPs.. 

over ! 00 other titles.. 

Distributed By: 

Disgruntled Music,Big Daddy, Carrot Top, 
Cargo USSmash, Revolver, Interpunk, Get Rip, 
Sounds of California,Sonic Rondeaux 
and more ... 


P.O. Box 555712 LA. Ca. 90055 
wmr , nickelanddLLmerecords, coza 


NICKEL AND DIME RECORDS. 

PLWVKTOHS OF t-iWK PUttK SOCK SJWCC WXX 




new releases: Ana( 
Tsu Shi Ma Form 

Mi Re (Tokyo, Japan) 

“Pregnant Fantasy" 

Redneck Manifesto 

“l am Brazil” w 'vii 







/ f in 

-M r £\ 


available now from 
rock-love rekkids! 






k^ciSSisTie Vistm&K (EP) 

CP Art nIok' 

® www.S£ 07 Bc 67 .eoM 


A l fliai 1 ; # .AU^B^a 

Capitalism - Annual IntematnT Multiracial 
Alliance Building Peace Conference, wkshps, 
punk shows, all meals, festivals, camping, 
table & exhibition space for zincs, disiros, 
bands; free. Monthly nieettngs,nation wide 
(5m)727~2622 jaworidbevontooitaiism.orq^ 


CommonUrtltvBeaceCortferenco.orq 


THE BEST SELECTION OF PUNK, 
HARDCORE AND UNDERGROUND 
VINYL RECORDS ONLINE AT 
WWW.STOOPIDREC.GEMM.COM 
REAL PUNK, NO MTV PHONY PUNK 
JUNK! 1975-86 ONLY! 



EXKKDC^VJSOCD 



Www. 
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SEVENTH 

RULE 


THOUGHTS OF IONESCO 

THE SCAR IS OUR 

WATERMARK 1996-1999 

CD/DVD ANTHOLOGY 

-AVAILABLE SPRING 2006- 

SEVENTH RULE RECORDINGS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WWW ♦SEVENTHRULE+CON 



Also Availabile 
From Yosada Records: 


Twelve Inch 

OUT NOW 



- • ' 


Pussy Gutt/Monster Dudes Split LP 



Monster Dudes -1 Know That You're Okay 7” 

Yosada Records - PO Box 1581, Boise ID 83701 - www.yosada.com 

Navies “An Estate" CDep Availabile From Lovitt Records - www.loviticom 




UCR007 - Long overdue 
debut full length. Written 
and recorded over the last 
three or four years. Mid¬ 
i’s style Post Hard core in 
the vein of Helmet 
Quicksand and Fugazi. Ex 
Gauge & Traluma. 11 
songs. $10ppd CD ONLY 


1220 W. HOOD AVI. #1 
CHICAGO, IL 60660 
undertomm.org 
redlinedistribution.com 



























also 

Where to find more information 
about this issue’s features. 


interviewed this issue: 

Bob Mould 

Pick up Body of Song from Yep Roc Re¬ 
cords at www.yeproc.com, or read Boblog, 
the online diary dedicated to Bob Mould's 
“quiet and uninteresting life” on tour in 
Europe and following professional wrestling at 
modulate.blogspot.com. And be sure to check 
www.bobmould.com/tour/dates/ for upcoming 
tour dates. 

Inga Muscio 

Check Inga's tour schedule, read her online 
journal, or get her book recommendations at 
www.ingalagringa.com. Both Autobiography of 
a Blue-Eyed Devil and Cunt are available from 
Seal Press, www.sealpress.com. 

Dinah Cancer 

45 Graves plays the East Coast and the 
Midwest in March. See www.dinahcancer.com/ 
shows.htm for dates. 

Since By Man 

Revelation Records put out We Sing the Body 
Electric, A LoveHate Relationship, and Pictures 
from the Hotel Apocolypse. Get in touch: P.O. 


Box 5232, Huntington Beach, CA 92615-5232, 
or call the mail order hotline: 714.842.7584 

Phil Campbell (and Grant Cogswell) 

Order Zioncheck for President from Nation 
Books: www.nationbooks.org. 

Mark Crispin Miller 

The January 7, 2002 Nation contains Miller's 
cover story, “What's Wrong With This Picture.” 
While slightly out of date—who can keep up 
with media consolidation?—it’s a must-read at: 
www.thenation.com/doc/20020107/miller (and 
don't overlook the accompanying illustration). 
Also keep up to date on Miller’s doings at his 
blog: markcrispinmiller.blogspot.com/. 

Cannibal Corpse 

Metal Blade Records, the self-proclaimed “net’s 
loudest website” (and it's true!): www.metal- 
blade.de. Order Cannibal Corpse's entire oeu¬ 
vre there! 

articles in this issue: 

From the White House to the Punk House 

Pick up your Anarachy, Inc. T-shirt or put the 
Bunk Voter counter on your own website—it 


counts the days since democrats first expressed 
concern for the draft, which continues to go un¬ 
realized—from: www.conservativepunk.com. 

Breaking the Silence 

Copies of Tenacious are sold at several infoshops 
and small bookstores along the East Coast, such 
as Baltimore’s Atomic Books, the DC-based 
Brian MacKenzie infoshop, and Toronto’s Upris¬ 
ing Bookstore. Tenacious is also distributed by 
Dreamers' Distro (www.dreamersdistro.com) 
and Great Worm Express (www.greatworm.ca) 
in Canada. 

Game Over 

The LA artist who documented Sony’s dedication to 
defacing city walls tells his story here: 
www.flickr.com/photos/montgueco/76526894/ada. 

Postcard From Celebration 

The official website for Celebration, Florida is 
at: www.celebrationfl.com. Some of the lyrics to 
Chumbawumba's song “Celebration Florida” are: 
“The neighbors bring you coffee/And everyone’s 
always happy / Down in Celebration, Florida 
... They're buying up nostalgia / For a time they 
can't remember / Down in Celebration, Florida.” 








"Jay Ryan’s genius is in having the image 
matter." —Steve Albini 

100 POSTERS 
134 SQUIRRELS 

the handcrafted art of Jay Ryan 

A greatest-hits collection of the last 
decade of Jay Ryan’s groundbreaking 
work, 100 Posters 134 Squirrels show¬ 
cases one of underground poster art’s 
most prolific and talented practitioners. 

Featuring an all-new interview with 
Ryan and an introduction by Chica¬ 
go Tribune rock critic Greg Kot, and 
framed by essays from underground 
luminaries—recording engineer and 
Shellac guitarist Steve Albini, graph¬ 
ic design iconoclast Art Chantry, and 
distinguished art and design historian 
Debra Parr—100 Posters 134 Squirrels 
offers a unique look into Ryan’s genius 
approach to poster art. 

$ 21.00 ISBN 1-888451-93-9 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER: THE NEW NOVEL BY JOE MENO 


HAIRSTYLES OF THE 

DAMNED 

by Joe Meno 

"Captures both the sweetness 
and sting of adolescence with 
unflinching honesty." —EW 

$13.95 ISBN 1-888451-70-X 




m. 


ALL THE POWER 
by Mark Andersen 

"Does organized rebellion need its 
own Martha Stewart? Relax, this 
isn’t it." — Jello Biafra 


$14.95 


ISBN 1-888451-72-6 


LESSONS IN TAXIDERMY 
by Bee Lavender 

"Witnessing Lavender’s strength 
and sheer determination to live 
makes this striking book completely 
engrossing." —Publishers Weekly 

$12.95 ISBN 1-888451-79-3 


Bee Lavender 


OUT NOW ON PUNK PLANET BOOKS WWW.PUNKPLANETBOOKS.COM 





















8 songs of tearing hardcore that features the thick 
guitar riffs and desperation that set bands like 
RESSURECTION, 108 and THREADBARE apart 
from the crowd, while maintaining the sensibilities 
and presence of such classics as the BAD BRAINS 
and INSIDE OUT. A part of the new sounds of DC 
hardcore. 


LIGHTS OUT continues to wear the crown as San 
Francisco's hardcore kings. Their energetic style 
has matured into a more developed sound with 
their debut LP/CD, Overload. Taking the frenetic 
power of their Get Out EP and fusing it with 
some crunchy, midtempo songs, there are no 
punches pulled with this release. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS is comprised of former 
members of every prominent LA hardcore 
band in the last few years {including the 
band that brought back LA, CARRY ON). 
These 16 songs screaming "true-till-death" 
one minute and "fuck you, I'm here to stay" 
the next, showcase the loyalty and commit* 
ment INTERNAL AFFAIRS has towards both 
hardcore and straight edge. 


FORCED FORWARD 

S/T 

CLPSE014:12"/CD 

Out 3/14/06 on Collapse Records 


LIGHTS OUT 

Overload ^ 

YB-20: CD 

Out Now! on Youngblood Records 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

S/T 

MALI 9: CD/LP 

Out Now! on Malfunction Records 


MILES AWAY is B9's latest overseas import, and 
they hail from Perth, Australia. Formed in 2002, 
MILES AWAY take influence from such old school 
bands as GORILLA BISCUITS and 7 SECONDS to 
newer bands like CHAMPION and COMEBACK 
KID. But three things are dear: mosh, melody 
and message. Sandwiched between brutal break¬ 
downs and catchy harmonic sections lie heartfelt 
lyrics on tried and true subjects like friends, unity 
& betrayal. 


.collapse. 

% 


RevHQ.com P.0. Box 5232, Huntington Beach, CA • 92615-5232 


LIFE AT THESE SPEEDS 

s/r 

LP91: CD 

Out Now! on Level Plane Records 


Infectiously catchy and urgent hardcore rock with 
this amazing self-titled full length. At times heavy 
and at other times very much melodic, this 
Portland, Oregon based four piece never ceases to 
hold your attention. With an ambient and jazzy 
instrumental track as an interlude between the first 
and second parts of this journey, LIFE AT THESE 
SPEEDS present an an epic and driving classic. For 
fans of SHOTMAKER, DRIVE LIKE JEHU, RITES OF 
SPRING and TWELVE HOUR TURN. 


Paying homage to their peers and friends, the 
band has been compared to anything from the 
early AGNOSTIC FRONT lineup, to UNIFORM 
CHOICE, to that of early Chicago natives LIFE 
SENTENCE. EXPIRED YOUTH define all that is 
needed to pave the way and show that Chicago 
Straight Edge is still alive and well. 


EXPIRED YOUTH 

Where We Stand 
TF017: CD 

Out Now! on Think Fast! 


Records 


SOLEA 

S/T 

TEXT003: CD 

Out Now! on Textbook Records 


^textbook 

M music 


Featuring former members of TEXAS IS THE REA¬ 
SON, SAMIAM/KNAPSACK, and SENSEFIELD, this 
is a supergroup drawing from the biggest and best 
bands that punk rock and post-hardcore have 
seen. With this self-titled full length release, 
SOLEA's future shines even brighter than their 
collective past. 


RENEE HEARTFELT 

Death Of The Ghost 
TEXT002: CD 

Out Now! on Textbook Records 


18 te& tbook 


Do you remember when post-hardcore sounded 
exactly the way it was supposed to sound? It 
sounded like progression. It was music made by 
boys who had grown into men. While most hard¬ 
core legends are abandoning art to embrace the 
almighty dollar, hope lies in RENEE HEARTFELT's 
masterful debut full-length Death of the Ghost. 




MILES AWAY 

Consequences 
B9R068; CD 

Out Now! on Bridge Nine Records 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM AND ALL GOOD INDEPENDENT RECORD STORES. 



















































300 OF THE BEST MUSIC. ZINES, C 


ALL GOOD INDEPENDENT RECORD STORES. 



UGHTS OUT 

Overload 
YB 2G: CD 
Out Now! on Youngblood Records 

UGHTS OUT continues to wear the crown as San 
Francisco's hardcore kings. Their energetic style 
has matured into a more developed sound with 
their debut LP/CD, Overload Taking the frenetic 
power of their Get Out EP and fusing it with 
some crunchy, midtempo songs, there are no 
punches pulled with this release. 




MILES AWAY is B9's latest overseas import, and 
they hail from Perth, Australia. Formed in 2002, 
MILES AWAY take influence from such old school 
bands as GORILLA BISCUITS and 7 SECONDS to 
newer bands like CHAMPION and COMEBACK 
KID. But three things are dear: mosh, melody 
and message. Sandwiched between brutal break¬ 
downs and catchy harmonic sections lie heartfelt 
lyrics on tried and true subjects like friends, unity 
& betrayal. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

MAL19; CD/LP 1 Ml 

Out Now! on Malfunction Records 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS is comprised of former 
members of every prominent LA hardcore 
band in the last few years (including the 
band that brought back LA, CARRY ON). 
These 16 songs screaming "true-till-death" 
one minute and "fuck you, I'm here to stay" 
the next, showcase the loyalty and commit¬ 
ment INTERNAL AFFAIRS has towards both 
hardcore and straight edge. 


MILES AWAY 

Consequences 

89R068: CD 

Out Now! on Bridge Nine Records 


i 



EXPIRED YOUTH 

Where We Stand 
TF017: CD 

Out Now! on Think Fast! Records 

Paying homage to their peers and friends, the 
band has been compared to anything from the 
early AGNOSTIC FRONT lineup, to UNIFORM 
CHOICE, to that of early Chicago natives LIFE 
SENTENCE. EXPIRED YOUTH define all that is 
needed to pave the way and show that Chicago 
Straight Edge is still alive and well. 



Huntington Beach, CA • 92615-5232 




































